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PKEFACE. 



The substance of these papers was jotted down in 
the little cabin of the ' Lilla ' after the rambles of 
each Egyptian day; and such is the freshness of 
Nile travel, that if any of the pleasant atmosphere 
from that sunny region still clings to these jottings — 
be it ever so little — it will serve the Author as his 
apology for this book. 

A good part of the following has already appeared 
in the pages of the 'Leisure Hour,' and some in 
'Chambers's Journal'; and the Author takes this 
opportunity of thanking the Editors of those peri- 
odicals for their courtesy in thus conceding the 
reprint of his contributions to their Serials. To 
the Editor of the ' Leisure Hour ' he owes especial 
acknowledgments for the use of the woodcuts which 
illustrate this work. 

Hemel Hempstead, 
December, 1868. 
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CHAPTEE L 

** Know'st thou the land where palm and citron grow. 
And golden fruits in darker foliage glow ? 
Soft blows the wind that breathes from that blue sky. 
Still stand the myrtle and acanthus high ! 
Know'st thou it well that land, beloved friend ? 
Thither with thee, thither would I wendi" 

I HAD been to Egypt before, and on this, my second 
visit, I appointed to meet two of my old friends in 
Cairo, and with them hire a boat to proceed very 
leisurely about eight hundred miles up the river 
to the Cataracts of the Nile. Be not apprehensive ; 
I have no thought, patient reader, of soliciting yolir 
continuous companionship through this long journey. 
I wish merely to take you up here and there ; to 
invite you at intervals, 



'^ Now to a feast, now to a picnic, a wedding, a funeral; 



»» 



yes, even to a funeral 1 For why should we turn 
aside from what is an inevitable condition in this 
transitory order of things? In fine, to get you 

B 



2 UNDEB EGYPTIAN PALMS. 

comfortably settled in an easy chair on deck, in the 
broad shadow of our lateen sail, swelling gently to 
the summer breeze ; and there, of quiet sunny after- 
noons — heedless of the dreamy, murmuring current, 
which flashes and laps at our side — to look abroad 
and gather passing lessons as we are so borne on 
through the gliding landscape. 

I embarked at Liverpocd one dreary December 
morning. A blinding sleet lashed into my face like 
a whip along those sloppy quays, and the world, 
drenched and dripping,, seemed utterly given over to 
chill and mist. But fifteen days afterwards I sailed 
into the blue crystal soundings of the Alexandrian, 
sea, on as bright and genial a summer day as ever 
strayed northward to gladden the summers of dear 
old England — ^brighter in point of fact, for the sun 
never pours down such a volume of light on our 
northern shores. I revelled in it as a bather in the 
sea. That is the first thing, I fancy, which strikes 
you in Egypt, the splendour from above steeping 
every scene in a flood of light and colour. 

There is a railway between Alexandria and Cairo, 
120 miles of road ; sa that your entrance into Egypt 
proper is effected in a manner as seemingly incon- 
gruous in that land as would be the plying for hire of 
elephants and camels in the London streets in lieu 
of omnibuses. However, it is a boon ; for the 



ALEXANDRIA. 3 

« 

traveller is usually anxious to pass quickly through 
the Delta on to Cairo. 

Of course it is impossible to maintain Western 
discipline in Egypt. Thus the departure platform of 
the Alexandria station presents a picture of busy life 
such as no European who has had to fight his way 
therein will easily forget. A staid and respectable 
porter, fresh from the Great Western, say, would 
there be driven hopelessly wild in a week. Scan- 
dalous tongues affirm that the Italian ticket-clerks 
give way to periodical fits of madness. They may 
be seen, it is said, in their little box in paroxysms of 
stamping, tearing of hair, strong language, and other- 
wise letting-oflf of steam. 

Panting and breathless, with half-an-hour's strife 
about tickets and baggage, I threw myself into the 
near comer of a comfortable carriage, and looked out 
upon the tumult. There was a motley crowd of wily 
Greeks, dusky Arabs, and soft-featured Syrians before 
me — ^men, women, and children in every variety of 
costume, and no costume ; a mob of women pushing 
aimlessly, of men gesticulating and shouting vehe- 
mently. I watched two sharp-featured pedlars in 
baggy trowsers, shawls, and wonderful turbans, who 
were elbowing their way, bowed beneath a weight of 
merchandise ; they met in mid-career, butted, fell, and 
mutually expostulated as they lay sprawling amid 

B 2. 
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their scattered and intermingling wares. Many a one 
stumbled over them, but no man came to their aid. 
There were water sellers, sweetmeat sellers, bread 
sellers, persistently pestering everybody; ghostly 
women in white, visible as human by their flashing 
dark eyes and naked feet, flitting hither and thither 
in frantic search for a lost husband or friend. There 
were solemn Turks and crafty-looking Jews. The 
weak struggling with the strong: in fine, every one, 
being left to his own devices, fought his own battle — 
self against the world. Twenty recruits, fine brawny 
Abyssinians, powerfdl fellows in white tunics, with bare 
black legs, chubby faces, and dark lustrous eyes, were 
being packed away in a carriage apart, man chained to 
man. They made no show of resistance ; in fact, every 
now and then, as some passing joke struck a laugh 
from them, you saw their broad chests heaving with 
laughter. 

Three compartments of the waggon adjoining were 
devoted to the harem of some Egyptian grandee, 
probably removing to his winter residence in Cairo. 
Very full of fun and frolic were these ladies. It was 
easy to observe — although, indeed, each was strictly 
veiled, and in outward show more suggestive of a 
perambulating bolster than a human being — ^how 
joyous they were to be free even for a day, truanting 
from their cloistered home, and ready for a romp as 
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any bevy of school girls. Two or three though, more 
advanced, evidently looked down somewhat super- 
ciliously on this light behaviour of the rest, and be- 
came huffed at it, much as a mother puss would 
be at the impertinent levity of her kittens. 

Could these women ever be happy, thought I — 
happy as wives or mothers? Were they fit, either 
by education or moral worth, to take part in their 
husband's joys and sorrows— to walk pngrim-like by 
his side in life's rough road ? Were they helps meet 

for men? Could they as mothers ? But, ere I 

finished my musings, lo ! a fat bloated eunuch, a 
hideous blear-eyed creature in charge of the women, 
strode forward, stood at the carriage threshold, and 
bundled them in. So I saw them no more. 

There travelled with me in my compartment two 
Egyptians and a Dervish. The latter was a wild 
hairy man, clad in a rough brown tunic and leathern 
girdle, given now and then to strange maniac mut- 
terings and contortions of face, but who, in lucid 
intervals (which, on the whole, prevailed), sat quiet 
in his comer and smoked like a chimney. The two 
Egyptians, apparently well-to-do Alexandrian shop- 
keepers on a flying business visit to Cairo, jumped in 
at the last moment They had been detained on 
the threshold by four or five women, wives and 
daughters, I suppose, who set up a wail of anguish at 
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their departure. It was pitiful to see the big tears 
coursing dovm the cheeks of one of the younger as 
she played nervously with the heavy necklace hanging 
over her bosom — a delicately-featured girl whose 
frame shook with grief. What a tempest for a few 
days' separation! She was clad, as were the rest, in 
a simple robe falling straight to the ankles, and 
wore a veil cast back from her head over the shoulders. 
A little half-naked urchin clung disconsolately to her 
knees, taking in evidently one of his earliest lessons 
in woe. Then there were mutual embracings, kiss- 
ings, and passionate sobs, and so the train rolled off. 
I marked, however, that my companions soon 
succeeded in consoling themselves. In ten minutes 
sunshine had chased the shadows. The men had 
taken kindly to two enormous chiboukes and become 
hilarious over a game of beans. I wondered, though, 
whether those left behind were equally happy. 
Likely enough. They care not to hide their feelings, 
these children of the East. Whatever comes upper- 
most is fearlessly shown ; but it soon passes. You 
are constantly, in your wanderings, edified by little 
bubblings up of affection, anger, spite ; and ever are 
met, now by some touching episode of domestic life, 
now by an unmitigated quarreL By-and-by, though, 
you see that these emotions are too transient to be 
deep — mere surface agitation — so you get hardened. 
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economical in you pity ; tempests of sorrow cease to 
affect you ; you have become a niggard in sympathy, 
and ahnost find it in your heart to be amused. 

But we are now scouring across the Delta at the 
rate of — ^well, more than ten miles an hour. No 
Cairo " Express ^' is as yet known. The most fertile, 
but least interesting part of Egypt, lies before us ; 
that triangular tract of flat land through which the 
Nile, formerly by seven, now only by two, diverging 
branches (the other five being closed), empties itself 
into the Mediterranean. We first skirt the shores 
of Lake Maroeotis, stretching away to westward, like 
the lagoon of an inland sea. Those broad patches 
of dazzling white, on the rushy sandbanks, cropping 
up here and there through the glassy waters, are 
flocks of pelicans ; their downy plumage glitters in 
the morning sun ; and as they rise in the air — for 
something has disturbed them (not the train — like 
cattle/ they have become used to that) — it is as 
though a thick cloud were passing across the heavens, 
whose far-spreading shadow you see travelling over 
the fields. 

In the midst of the broad green landscape to east- 
ward, where larks are singing above the waving com, 
and where, low on the herb, the tremulous heat is 
dancing as upon a sea, there are dotted here and 
there, principally on the horizon, straggling clusters 
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of palm trees. Each shelters a little mud village, 
the home of the lowest Egyptian peasantry and of 
feUdhs, who till the soil. The road passes through 
cwie or two of these. 

Doubtless it is a monotonous landscape to look 
out upon, especially as you have the seven best 
hours of the summer day thus to spend. However? 
there is a certain charm about it. Besides, it so 
happens that the high road from village to village 
runs immediately parallel with the rail ; thus from 
the window you can survey the passing traffic. Now, 
even an English country lane, on market-days, will 
afford amusement, what with farmers' carts, jovial 
rustics, and buxom housewives trudging homewards 
with their weekly stores; but this, if you are so 
minded, much more, for here the wayfarers appear 
to have walked out of story-books, and there is a 
string of them too^ like the succession of shadows 
in a phantasmagoria. Perpetual market-day also 
seems to prevail at one place or another, affording 
a fair study of Egyptian life — its odd manners and 
strange dresses — ^to pass the time. 

One of the first things that struck me — and 
groups illustrative of it often repeated themselves 
along that high road — was the relative adjustment 
of labour considered fitting as between man and 
wife, on their marketing expeditions. Of course a 
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donkey was of the party. Every well-to-do Egyptian 
owns a donkey : it is part of the family. But the 
huAand invariably sat a-straddle thereon, while the 
wife, with native politeness, followed barefoot be- 
hind! Assiduous as she always seemed in driving 
the beast to that speed her good man desired, you 
might naturally have argued that such delicate at- 
tention would have led him at least to carry the 
purchases. But no : ordinarily I saw her trudging 
patiently on — a classic Can&phora — a huge basket 
poised gracefully on her head, steadied by one finely- 
rounded arm, the other being left free to goad on 
the ass. As for her turbaned husband, he sat there 
high and mighty as a peacock, humming a song 
and complacently swinging his brown legs to the 
time of the donkey's march; and yet, seemingly, 
so far as I could judge, the wife took kindly to this 
arrangement. She went her way — a little dusky 
boy or girl frolicking by her side, light-hearted and 
blithesome; always intent, however, on the nod of 
her more fortunate, if not better " half." " Half," 
though, would not invariably apply, for more than 
once I saw two wives following; in which case I 
presume division would go by thirds. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE RAIL. 

" Damanhour. Damanho— 00 — oo — r ! " The train 
has drawn up, with a shriek, at this village. A 
sleepy-eyed, bronze-shouldered, bare-legged fellow, 
with a big bell, cries out the name, finishing it off 
with a prolonged howl, by way of emphasis. This 
gentleman, after a relapse or two, squats quietly 
down on his haunches in the dust — there is no 
platfonn-resumes his pipe, hugs his knees, and 
serenely contemplate the travellers as they descend. 
We are stayed in the midst of a labyrinth of mud 
dwellings, the road on a level with what is, I suppose, 
the public Place. It is a huddle of houses, populous 
with crowds of queer inhabitants, very scant of dress, 
who are now clustering in every available patch of 
shadow, like bees at the hive door. They hardly turn 
an eye to take note of us, though we are stranded 
in the midst of them. It would compromise their 
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dignity, I presume. They have Arrived at Horace's 
nil admirari unconsciously. 

Most of the travellers descend for a rest, and shake 
themselves deliberately. No fear of the train going 
on. They do not hurry you on ihis raiL A number 
of little urchins are about, selling sugar-cane. It 
is a favourite refreshment, more sought after than 
oranges, a few halfpence a stalk. Most people buy, 
cut or break it up into convenient lengths, and 
begin the attack. Soon all the world is chewing 
sugar-cane. Some of the motley company are 
squatted in the dust; some taking a turn; but all 
are in various stages of difficulty with the luscious 
reed. Such as have a regard to appearances gnaw 
at it delicately, but the greater part are seen with 
cheeks puffed out, struggling desperately with the 
sugary joy. Moreover, they gesticulate, talk, and 
chew at one and the same time. Thus you have an 
amusing picture before you. 

My two friends the merchants, now thoroughly 
jovial, beaming with good-nature and perspiration, 
get out and shake themselves. So does the dervish, 
but solemnly. It being now high noon, he unrolls 
his praying carpet, spreads it decorously in the dust, 
a little apart, kneels, faces towards Mecca, and says 
his prayers. 
-What queer places these mud villages of the Delta 
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are! From afar, how picturesque! but from near, 
how very disenchanting ! There is always a group 
of outlying palms. The clustering huts — for these 
are not detached or distributed among the trees — 
built up of brown mud plastered roughly on handful 
by handful to the height of six or eight feet, are 
each roofed over with a layer of palm branches ; a 
heavy sprinkling of dirt being carelessly thrown 
thereon, to baffle any chance gust of wind. Here, 
on this uncertain roof, cats reside and hens roost, 
who, by their scrabbling, rain down dust on the 
human dwellers below. A little loophole, high up, 
and a door, complete the arrangement. 

In this village, as before said, all the inhabitants 
appear to be assembled in the public Place — to eat, 
drink, and live there en famille, as it would seem. 
Wizened old grandmothers, toothless and weary, are 
crooning in the low doorways, under a broad palm- 
leaf stuck in the mud lintel for shadow. Evening 
with them must be far on, the grim bridegroom very 
near ; yet they are gaily decked out as for another 
bridal. Eows of gaudy bracelets are jingling loose 
on their skinny arms, nose-rings swinging upon faces 
scarcely human, and thick anklets of brass or bone 
encircling their shrunken limbs — ^a ghastly exhibi- 
tion of woman's deathless passion for finery ! Then 
there are turbaned grandfathers and fathers gravely 
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squatting under the walls, puflSng lazily at the chi- 
bonke, and solemnly discussing some high matter. 

A few matrons seated in conclave giving suck; 
groups of younger women, tattooed and swarthy, 
lolling and basking in the glaring sunshine ; fifties of 
little unclad dusky urchins, rollicking and tumbling 
in the deep dust, ducking into it, and piling it on one 
another like children at play with the loose sea sand ; 
a gathering of enterprising hens, very conceited, and 
perfectly at home; pigeons, too, on easy terms of 
intimacy; and always and everywhere lank hungry 
dogs prowling warily in search of loose offal — such, 
under a scorching sun, is the picture of village life 
before us. Not a soul seems to have any work to do, 
or desires to gratify beyond the passing hour. It is 
the life, so you might think, of a higher class of 
animals. You can detect no care : mere existence is 
a pleasure ; and as there is no strict schoolmaster in 
shape of mind to inflict discipline or rebuke, the body 
has an easy time of it. 

But we are again on our way. Long strings of 
laden camels, carrying cotton or com to Alexandria, 
pass us sHently and disappear : the broad spongy foot 
of the camel makes no sgund. Hassan rides gaily on 
the foremost beast, ducking to each step, and trolling 
his matin song. The rest, docile and sedate, tied in 
rank head to tail, follow in turn. A bey in gaudy 
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flowing garments and clanging scimitar, lackeyed by 
servants on horseback, flashes past in a cloud of dust. 
Swarthy peasants are samitering through the corn- 
fields, or resting from the noontide heat under a 
grove. There is a group of merry girls gossiping 
around a wayside well, sporting and splashing in 
playful humour ; and others, carrying pitchers of 
classic shape, trudge barefoot homewards. 

It is the mid-day hour of prayer. Wayfarers 
here and there are halting in the silent noon to go 
through their devotions. A rigid Moslem — be he 
in his shop, or under sail, or on a journey — ^is ever 
scrupulous as to his prayers. This is no closet wor- 
ship. He makes no secret of it. You would not be 
uncharitable, perhaps, in considering it rather an 
ostentatious proceeding. This is why, on my journey, 
I took note of many so occupied. Some had spread 
their carpets by the wayside, others in the flickering 
shadow of a palm. There were also such as, having 
no carpet to spread, being poor, knelt down on their 
garment laid in the dust. One good man had cast 
his donkey adrift. The ass, cunning fellow, quickly 
found pleasant pasture amid the tender com in an 
adjacent field; and there he stood, with one eye on 
his prostrate master, nibbling in hot haste, and doubt- 
less approving most highly of the Prophet's institu- 
tion. I watched a grandee about to commence his 
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prostrations. Two horsemen — ^his servants — sumptu- 
ously attired, with pistols and dirks stuck in their 

silken girdles, dismounted, and were laying out their 

« 

master's carpet. It seemed a royal road to heaven 
this; and in my mind I y^B taking that dandy 
son of Islam to task, when a sudden remembrance 
checked me. I thought of a church in a certain 
parish I knew, where gorgeously-liveried footmen 
might be seen on Sunday mornings escorting their 
mistresses up long aisles into snug pews, laden with 
piles of prayer-books to deliver at the door. The 
cases were so parallel, the distinctions of class so 
ostentatiously paraded at a moment when all s];iould 
be and are equal, that I was driven ofif into a sidelong 
train of thought, and began to wonder what a pious 
Moslem's opinion might be on more than one of our 
fashions and observances in the matter of religious 
worship. 

It is not pleasant to be interrupted in any occupa- 
tion, but to disturb a Mussulman at his prayers is a 
very serious thing. For if he speaks in answer to 
you, or his attention is withdrawn, either by turning 
the head or otherwise moving his position, the prayer 
goes for nought; he must begin again. An illus- 
tration of this occurred while we were stayed at 
Damanhour. The swarthy, bare-legged oflScial be- 
fore mentioned, waking into life after some twenty 
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minutes' repose, rung his bell to start tlie train, at a 
moment when two pious men were on their knees in 
the dust, but halfway through their prayers. Placed 
in imminent peril of being forsaken, these good Mos- 
lems cast a wistful glance at the passengers hurriedly 
crowding in, and gabbled faster than ever, in hopes 
of getting to the end ere the fatal moment should 
come. Their virtuous eflForts, however, availed them 
not. They were forced to give in. The train would^ 
not stay. I saw them reluctantly snatch up their 
carpets, and scamper to their places in a most undig- 
nified manner. 

THE DESERT. 

Long before you reach Cairo the Desert creeps into 
view. From the left window of the carriage you see 
it looming on the eastern horizon, like a coast of 
cloudland veiled in an amethyst light. First a drift 
of delicate rose-coloured haze, then a luminous bank 
of purple, and then the faint lines and undulations of 
that sandy sea become manifest. Yes ; that is The 
Desert — ^the wild, dreamy, desolate Desert, over 
which the sons of Jacob went and came on their 
weary quest for com ; over which Moses led Israel 
from his bitter bondage ; over which Pharaoh's proud 
hosts, hotly pursuing, rushed blindfold to their doom. 

The first sight of the Desert strikes you^with 
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feelings akin to those called up by the first sight 
of the sea. There is the same indefinable sense of 
melancholy, the same wild majesty, the same mys- 
tery. Both speak to you with one voice; but the 
speech of the Desert is deeper than that of the ocean. 
There is a profounder calm in the Desert than in the 
sea ! Both, indeed, are subject to paroxysms of un- 
rest — are torn and wracked by tempests — are lashed 
suddenly into storm, changing colour and aspect in 
moments of dark ungovernable fury. But the passion- 
fit soon passes ; the abiding sentiment is calm. 

Plainer and plainer, as you travel on, grows the 
Desert upon you. The green land ceases suddenly, 
like a shore. Beyond that fertile frontier, curveting 
in bays and headlands, all is waste — arid rock and 
barren plain. You watch, until the broad sandhills 
fill up the horizon ; and then, looking where the 
ceaseless sunshines play on a seeming belt of mist, 
mantling it in tints of exquisite loveliness, and flushed 
with all delicate hues inconceivable as the sea to 
him who has not beheld them, you know that 
stretching far away lie boundless deserts — unknown 
tracts, where even the wild Arab has scarcely pene- 
trated. Nearer to you, however, though not within 
ken, is the Wilderness of the Wanderings, and the 
awfiil mountain group of Sinai — Gebel Mousa. Petra, 
also, the Kock City of Edom, now the wild Bedouin's 
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lair, as the crow flies is not very far distant. But 
nearest of all — and you can even now almost follow 
the track of a caravan creeping slowly over those 
shifting sands — ^lies the old route " up " to Canaan ; 
the old route which has never changed ; the route 
by which Abraham ''went down into Egypt;" the 
route by which you, fellow-traveller, if you be so 
minded, will, after wintering in Egypt, " go up " into 
Palestine. 
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CHAPTER m. 

FIRST SIGHT OF CAIRO, 

As the afternoon advances you are on the look-out 
for the earliest view of this ancient capital. The 
country around, hitherto scant of incident, now 
begins to be richly cultivated. Orange and olive 
plantations multiply, and the sweet scent of flower- 
ing acanthus is borne to you on the summer air. So 
also is the sleepy hum of countless rustic water- 
wlieels, oxen-turned, which send their little rivers 
wandering hither and thither among the trees of the 
garden — now in bright sunshine, now in deep leafy 
gloom — and murmur of sweet freshness and fertility 
wherever they go. Various signs indicate your ap- 
proach to some great centre of human resort; you 
are nearing the skirts of a city. But no outlying 
houses or villas appear, as would be the case in 
western lands. Cairo, like most eastern towns, is 
self-contained — a city within walls — casting outside 
but its refuse, throwing off its dead, like the serpent 
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her skin, and thus encompassed but by lofty mounds 
of d&yru and a waste of scattered cemeteries. 

A turn of the road, and it opens into view from 
afar — a &iry city, lapped in a warm rosy light, 
crouching at the rocky foot of one of the desert 
hills I Although this point is by no means an ad- 
vantageous one for a first introduction, few are 
disappointed. The utter change from everything 
European itself keeps up a kindly illusion. Across 
a reach of green you behold a fair clustering group 
of many minarets and domes, slender and graceful, 
uprising from the mass, and glittering through the 
faint haze in which the distant city seems enveloped. 
And towering above, on a kind of craggy promontory 
or spur of the rock — ^the frontier rock of the Mokat- 
tum range — the vice-regal citadel hangs precipitous ; 
a complex work of bastions and ramparts, so deftly 
cut and wrought into the living clifif as to appear an 
excrescence from the mountain. It is a grim-looking 
fortress truly, frowning and severe ; but — ^and in this 
fantastic land all such contrasts come as of course — 
you see planted with its eneeinte, as a wild flower on 
a ruin, a fair and comely mosque of costly alabaster, 
with a dazzling coronet of cupolas and pinnacles. 

Such is Grand Cairo to you from the rail, as seen 
through the palm vistas and above the sea of gar- 
dens that intervene. You scan it wistfully, and 
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muse of half-forgotten days. Netet quite &gam 
shall come to you the freshness of that fit^t loot 

I was l^eset — all travellers are — by a legion of 
donkey-boys on my arrivaL A certain detachment 
are admitted within the station boundary-limits, 
where confusion is even worse confounded than at 
Alexandria. The rest, with a medley of donkeys, 
dragomans, camels, hotel touts, lumbering bullock- 
cars, cochers, and mangy curs, cluster outside, and 
lurk in wait, or make faces at you through the open 
palings — ^a wooden grille, supporting a trellis where 
tropic creepers grow and intertwist, wantoning in a 
luxuriance of crimson and green, which astonishes 
you, fresh from the sedater ^ora of the north. 

My effects, being thrown out of the waggon, were 
immediately pounced upon by as many urchins as 
there were items of property — more, in fact, for two 
at once laid claim to my portmanteau, quaiTclling 
and fighting over it, until a third, taking a mean 
advantage of a fall, snatched it up tod bore it away 
in triumph. I followed at the heels of this gentle- 
man — followed briskly ; but, once fairly launcfieA in 
the Babel outside, all further power of tracking my 
friend was lost " Try good donkey, sare ! him got 
plenty ^0 in himl" "Vare fine jackass for you, 
milord 1" "Dis splendid beast, captain!" such> 
together with a volley of guttural epithets, iii sound 
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like a mingled sneeze and choke, and blows urging 
the beasts to butt at me, were discharged point-blank 
at my devoted person the instant I issued from the 
gate. I was enveloped in donkeys, taken off my 
legs by them ; while a troop of swarthy-skinned, 
bright-featured youngsters, bare-breasted and bare- 
legged, fought for me and over me as the Philistines 
within had done by my portmanteau before. Oh, 
for a helping hand! It came. One fellow more 
powerful than the rest gave me a leg over his beast's 
back — it was cleverly done-^wrenched himself from 
his fellows, and, like a shaft from a bow, we shot out 
of the scramble and were free — dilapidated, rather, 
about the necktie and hat, and panting, but stiQ free. 
Yes ; but the baggage ! Whither had it sped ? 

" Baggage all right, sare, yonder." 

And Mohammed — he told me his name in confi- 
dence while settling my disordered dress — pointed 
to where, under the trees, four of his picturesque 
brethren were coolly sitting on my effects, nursing 
their knees and smoking little rolls of tobacco. 

A fresh donkey was hired, endless coils of cord 
came up to hand from somewhere, and I looked on 
while four pairs of fists busied themselves in slinging 
portmanteaus, bag, and boxes across some meek 
Neddy's back. Very insecurely they did it, too ; but 
made up in noise and fuss for want of skill. I did 
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not interfere. It was enough to feel free ; besides, 
the proceeding altogether was so ludicrous, one 
could not find heart to be angry. 

And so, all being ready — ^for none of my dusky 
friends would leave me — we departed in the deepen- 
ing glow of afternoon for the city, bending our course 
among the turbaned loungers in the shady lebbek 
avenue which outlies the Frank quarter, and through 
the brilliant bustle of the dusty way leading to the 
Uzbekeeyeh. Baggage to the front — cavalry follow- 
ing — ^infantry in the rear ; quick march ! Such was 
my entrance into Grand Cairo. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE DRAGOMAN. 

" The garden-bowers and grots 
Slumber'd ; the solemn palms were ranged 
Above, nnwoo*d of summer wind ; 
A sudden splendour from behind 
Flush'd all the leaves with rich gold green, 
And, flowing rapidly between 
Their interspaces, counterchanged 
The level lake with diamond plots 
Of dai'k and bright, a lovely time." 

Thbee people were lying at ease one bright sunny 
morning under the chequered shadow of a lotus- 
tree, in the pleasant gardens of the Uzbekeeyah. 
They had strolled out after breakfast, to hold council 
as to the future. A boat was to be hired, sailors and 
servants taken into pay, and other preparations made 
for a twelve weeks' river journey. The members of 
this council of three so convened had each a different 
end in view when, in a northern city, they agreed to 
travel in company to the cataracts of the Nile. But 
slightly acquainted, they nevertheless hoped by 
mutual forbearance and courtesy, not only to avoid 
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quarrels, but to arrive at an opulence of friendsliip 
ere their little commonwealth should terminate. It 
must be observed that a Nile voyage is no ordinary 
journey. There is no facility, should your companion 
turn fractious or sulky, or prove otherwise disagree- 
able, of removing to a separate hotel, or shutting 
yourself from his company. Neither, in the event of 
your taking the sulks yourself, have you a convenient 
chamber wherein to retire, in that amiable intent. 
During three months, for better or for worse, for 
richer or for poorer, in sickness or in health, you are 
bound — ^the length of the chain being the circuit of 
your boat. 

But to our council under the lotus-tree. It was 
made up first of a middle-aged Englishman, spare of 
build, and taU— a deliberate, mild-spoken man, wear- 
ing spectacles, and looking at you from over them : a 
professor. He was bent in this journey on catching 
rare birds, and stuffing them, on collecting insects, 
reptiles, and eggs, on the study of hieroglyphics in 
general, and particularly on cramming-up in the 
Theban dynasties. Then there was a stout and 
enterprising American, bent on getting thin by 
exercise, and on otherwise accomplishing his own 
pleasure ; and lastly, the reader's humble servant, in 
search of health and relaxation of mind. 

" Choose a dragoman at once, and let him hire a 
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boat for us. That is my advice," said the professor, 
a little testily. We had inclined to the opposite 
order of proceeding ; namely, the boat first, and the 
dragoman after. We reasoned that, as the latter 
gentlemen notoriously form profitable alliances with 
boat-owners, it would be prudent to strike a bargain 
with each separately. The professor, however, de- 
murred to this, and carried the day. 

"You could not," he argued, "outmanoeuvre a 
dragoman ; he would inevitably circumvent you in 
the attempt, and make it worse for you in the end. 
Better at once make a semblance of giving in." 

Our choice of these gentlemen thus fell between 
three, equally recommended, who were hereupon 
summoned to appear — a Maltese, a Greek, and an 
Egyptian. We chose the latter. Why, I can 
hardly tell ; perhaps it was from the gorgeousness 
of his attire. He stood before us, sounding his own 
trumpet so dexterously, and looking withal so truth- 
ful and honest, that there was no resisting him. We 
were quite bashful as to being seated in so imposing 
a presence. 

" My name, sare ? — Haroun. Here you see sarti- 
fikes gentlemen write me. Eead, read." 

And, with a magnificent sweep of the hand, he 
passed over to us a collection of greasy certificates, 
and relapsed into an attitude of meek innocence. 
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crossing his arms on his breast, and looking down 
humbly. His papers were good, of com-se, terse 
and epigrammatic — dragoman's papers always are. 
Let lis look at the man as he stood there. 

A handsome, bronze-skinned fellow of five-and* 
twenty, lithe and lusty, with a finely chiselled 
face — a face much akin in its present mode of 
placidness and repose to that of the sculptured 
Kameses at Thebes, whose descendant you might 
almost figure him to have been. A broad forehead, 
slightly curved nose, full pulpy lips, and large dark, 
lustrous eyes, of whose depths, as of wayside wells, 
you can never make quite sure. He wore a gorgeous 
turban, perfect in its twists, with multitudinous silk 
tassels tangling about the neck. Trowsers of purple, 
falling halfway down the legs, exceedingly ample, 
and girt in at the waist by a sumptuous Damascus 
scarf of many colours, a gold embroidered vest, and 
a braided jacket of green, completed his attire. 

Such in outward appearance was Haroun, whom 
we engaged. We took him in spite of the uncer- 
tainty in his eyes, and found him— as dragomans 
go — a good servant; or perhaps it were better to 
say a considerate master. Haroun was a man who 
knew full well that we infidel islanders were de- 
livered into his hands as a prey, to be squeezed as 
a sponge — only not too dry. He did not in the 
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least shrink from this arrangement, but chose to 
do it in a gentlemanly way, by which means the 
squeezing was not over-keenly felt. In after-times 
he argued on it very touchingly, 

"You know, sare," he was wont to say, "that 
scoundrel Maltese, he take your money, give you 
bad dinner, bad donkey, bad everything! Once pay 
him, he kick you loose, he go get drunk — ya — ^he 
laugh, that Maltese ! Me, Haroun," putting his hand 
solenmly upon his vest, " no do like that ! Never !" 

And you could almost see the tears start in the 
good fellow's eyes as he said this. But yet your 
candles went all the same, your macaroni, your 
powder and shot also, and all that was yours. 

But to return. Immediately we had settled the 
point, our American was anxious, albeit the sun now 
rode high, forthwith to choose the boat. " The more 
exercise on such hot days the better," said he. So, 
very loth, we turned out of our leafy lotus-bower, 
and sent Haroun flying for donkeys. At Cairo, 
whenever you take your walks abroad, there are 
sure to be donkeys invitingly at hand, ready to do 
the walking for you. So now, by right of being 
challenged, we chose this manner of proceeding 
(which, by the way, is quite a feature in Oriental 
life, and must have a chapter to itself), much to our 
stout friend's disgust. 
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"^^ CHAPTER V- 

BOULAC: THE NILE BOAT. 

BouLAO, where the boats lie tethered in line to the 
steep stony bank, is the port of Cairo, linked to 
the city by gardens and avenues, where now the 
noonday sun shone perpendicularly through the 
chequered leaves. Queer houses, in the occasional 
shadow of sycamore or palm, and cool, deep-courted 
mosques, run along the shore, and catch the shimmer 
of the stream as it flows by, and many a trellised 
arcade spans the path. At Boulac boats and 
kangias from the Upper Nile disgorge their mer- 
chandise, and crowd the river bank with wares. 
There are elephants' tusks, ostrich feathers, hippo- 
potamus hide, cassia, ebony, costly woods, odoriferous 
gums, from the far interior, Dongola, or the Soudan, 
brought by caravans in long stages across the desert 
to Syene, thence floated down stream — red pottery, 
on great angular rafts, and pipes from Siout— dates 
and summer fruits from Nubia^ — and so on, all 
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littered in rich confusion, awaiting removal. Here 
and there, squatted cosily in some patch of friendly 
shade among this Babel of wares, you may see a 
portly merchant, bearded and turbaned, apparently 
dosing over his chibouke, or wrapt in meditation. 
Not inwardly, however, does this silent gentleman 
look. He eyes keenly a tribe of lazy Arabs, that 
are noisily lading his asses and camels with spoil. 
He has no words — a gesture or a cough suffice. 
Many a camel is couching there in the litter, sulking 
and spluttering, as camels do, at her growing burden. 
She watches and deprecates each bale that is brought 
near, and turns on you a pitiful, heart-broken glance 
as you pass, to enlist your sympathy. No one else 
will give her a thought. Hassan, or Ali, or Mohammed 
merely shout down her cries and revile her ; hence 
her appeal to you : will you aid her ? The packing 
goes on, however; pile upon pile is heaped on her 
humpy back, until, the rope being tight and burden 
(.'omplete, she is commanded to rise. A sign from 
her master, whose every motion she has followed, 
brings her to her feet by a series of petulant starts 
and jumps, w^hich almost dislocate the cargo and the 
man perched on the top of it. And thus she walks 
off, stiff-neckedly, peevish, and protesting. 

A number of boats, or, as they call them here, 
dahabeeyahs, lay invitingly at our disposition when 
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we rode along the shore. Haroun, from his donkey 
in front, pointed down to one or another, commenting 
on its sailing capacities as we passed. He knew the 
virtues and vices of each, and was oracular on it as a 
garrulous groom on the inmates of his stables. He 
knew the accommodation each would, afford, the 
relative cosiness of its divans, the splendour of its 
canteen. He was acquainted with all the captains, 
and saluted them most affably as we went by; in 
fact, he knew each boat even to its innermost re- 
cesses — so he said. 

We looked over several, getting on board by a 
plank laid from shore to ship. Most profound saluta- 
tions came to us from captain or sailors who lurked 
under the awning. Sometimes these men were 
asleep, and we had to poke them up. We inspected 
the little saloons, sat on the divanSj edged our way 
into the tiny cabins, kicked about on the beds, 
opened drawers, shut windows, peeped into cupboards, 
and turned over cups and platters; in fine, did all 
that is considered proper to do in the hiring of 
apartments, — of which, by the way, our present 
negotiations forcibly reminded us. It was, in fact, a 
residence we were seeking, only all here seemed so 
small, it was like taking apartments for a big doll. 

In these investigations the captain invariably stood 
aside, or looked on, as a hungry dog watches a 
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dinner. He did not interfere. Haronn was the 
genius who led us through the intricacies of the 
dwelling, and laid before us its splendours. 

Most of the Nile dahabeeyahs are alike, or nearly 
so. Some are luxuriously fitted up, room being 
found even for a piano. You have choice of those 
which hold two, four, or six people (four make the 
most manageable party). From ten to twelve sailors 
are needed to navigate the ship, but these live and 
sleep on deck. * 

The modem Nile boat, in form and outline, and 
probably in many of its working arrangements, is 
little more than a copy of the barges in use among 
the Ilgyptian grandees of the Pharaonic age. You 
see this from the wall picturings in rock tombs, 
overhanging the valley, where vessels of pleasure are 
portrayed. 

Joseph in the flush of power, newly wed to Asenath, 
probably journeyed thus through Egypt (Gen. xli. 
45, 46) ; only, of course, with a royal magnificence 
and splendour of appointment to be dreamed of 
rather than described. All the holiday travel of 
those days between the upper and lower country, the 
traflSc of Thebes the superb, and Memphis, would be 
done in such vessels. It must be remembered that, 
although Egypt is nearly 800 miles in length, its 
average breadth marks only ten or twelve, of which 
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the river is the great feature, the centre and source 
of fertility and wealth. Thus every city was by the 
water-side. Egypt was emphatically "a place of 
broad rivers and streams," white, in those palmy 
days, with the swelling sail of many a gallant ship, 
and populous with galleys. So conservative, too, 
in its customs was it, that even the Ptolemys and 
Eomans were forced to follow them. Thus perhaps 
Cleopatra's famous barge may have been but a glori- 
fied dahabeeyah : — 

" The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 
Burned on the water : the poop was beaten gold. 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them : the oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke." 

Very different, however, was the boat we now 
finally lighted on and chose. In these sterner days 
we put gold to other uses — wiser? ah! who shall 
say? 

It was a trim-built craft, though thoroughly well- 
ordered and clean, and we felt at home in its little 
snug saloon. An important matter that. To be 
entirely shut off from civilization, and thrown on 
one's self for three whole months, is a condition 
requiring forethought. 

We had no fear for the daytime ; then we should 
be abroad over the sunlit land, so we reckoned ; but 

n 
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the evenings gave us pause. Those two or three 
hours between dinner and bed-time — how to bridge 
over them ? As to news, the din of what is called 
the world barely reaches Cairo even in echo; but 
on the Nile even that would be hushed. No letters 
from home to beguile those Egyptian nights; no 
newspapers, no politics to grind up into talk, at least 
but vain surmisings. No; it was a grave subject 
that saloon. 

" Women have ingenious devices they call work," 
suggested the American; "but I fancy we can't 
manage that kind of thing ; and chess is a bore." 

"Might take up some embroidery needles and 
try," argued the Professor ; " we can buy canvas,'you 
know, and get some worsted for knitting. That's 
easy enough ! " 

Somehow, however, these forecastings of future 
recreation ended in talk. The little parlour (about 
10 feet by 7) pleased us. We pictured ourselves in 
its cosy recesses by candlelight, floating lonely along 
in those deep starry nights of the^Upper Nile, and 
almost longed to be there. 

There was a broad, comfortable divan on either 
side, and three little windows so placed that you 
could lounge and look out ; a table in the middle, a 
broad doorway with damask curtain, affording a view 
of the sailors on deck, two or three book-shelves, a 
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rack for guns, a vaiilted skylight for the admission of 
air, and, not least, though last, a stand for pipes. 

A decision once arrived at, Haroun was set to 
strike the bargain. We stood aside while he and 
the captain fought it out. There was no end of 
haggling, eyes flashing contempt, strong language, 
unclean epithets — for a dragoman will sometimes 
call a cat by its name with a coolness that would 
confuse even a cabman — finally a storm. But quiet 
came at last ; the contract was drawn up. Boat, ten 
sailors, steersman, and captain were made over to us 
at so many piastres a-month. The captain signed 
it, that is, dipped his engraved ring into ink, and 
impressed it on the paper— the ordinary way with 
Easterns. We appended our names, and the thing 
was done. 

We had nothing to do with the payment of the 
sailors. Poor fellows ! they got Kttle enough ; three- 
pence a-day to find them in food, and aU. They 
seemed light-hearted though, and right happy to be 
hired. The three or four who were there — brawny- 
limbed Nubians — started impetuously forward at the 
captain's voice, and came up grinning and nodding, 
to kiss our hands in token of devotion. When an 
Eastern takes your hand, it is to proffer bis service, 
and claim your protection ; he carries it to his lips 
and forehaed, and you are thenceforward his master 

d2 
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— SO, at least, he professes. Thus we entered into 
our new relationship with such as were present. 
They gave us a hearty cheer on leaving, and held the 
awning aside for us to step back on the bank. Nor 
was this quite enough, but as we rode off they ran 
after us — eager of face and light in fluttering attire- 
to renew their hand kissings and protestations. 

The arrangements of a dahabeeyah are different 

from those of a yacht ; for the saloon and cabins are 

on the after-deck, ship-fashion, above which an upper 

deck is organized, luxurious with easy chairs, divans, 

&c., — everything, in fact, inducive to the comfort 

and ease of a pleasant lounge in this exalted situa- 

lion. Mats and awnings are rigged up when the 

boat lies to. The kitchen — ^a wonderfully compact 

arrangement — ^is at the fore. The long yard slung 

up to the foremast carries a huge lateen (triangular) 

sail, big enough to overshadow the whole boat* It 

(the yard) is a hundred feet long, and seems to you 

out of all proportion with the boat. But the sheet is 

always kept in hand, so that a sudden gust merely 

sends it flying loose. The surface of the sail is so 

great that a mere breath will carry the boat against 

stream. 
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C^APTEB VI. 

DOKEETS AND DONKET-BOTS. 

» 

One morning the Professor and I were riding donkey-' 
back through the Cariene bazaars, where, flooding 
in from above, wandering waifs of golden sunlight 
struck downwards, and fell on the unsteady stream 
of motley life before us. We were shopping. Abea4y, 
in this famed city of the Arabian Nights, we had 
come to know the most eligible shops and guilds. 
And now, adrift on the busy current, we were piloting 
our way through narrow, shadowy streets, to the Khan 
Khcded, the most oriental bazaar in this most oriental 
of all Eastern cities — piloting our way to the shop of 
Ali-ben-Ismael to buy certain necessaries for our 
journey. Ali-ben-Ismael sold mercery ; and it was 
his wont to sit in state on the ledge of his shop, 
cross-legged, be -slippered, and be-turbaned, sur- 
veying the changeful moods of life before him, and 
waiting for customers. We used to find him con- 
templatively puffing at an amber-tipped chibouke, 
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and moodily watching the curls of blue vapour as 
they floated aloft in the sultry shadow — clear of the 
crowd, clear of the hanging lamps, past the lattices 
above, up into a little eddy of air that wafted them 
through gaps in the suspended palm-blinds overhead, 
out into the sunlight, when they were carried away, 
and Ali-ben-Ismael saw them no more. "Wallah!" 
muttered the merchant; "many a pleasant day-dream 
passes away like that wreath of smoke." 

We were making our way, I said, through these 
streets. What a scene it was ! We jostled against 
camels, black slaves, turbaned dignitaries, veiled 
women, silent and ghostly, who encumbered the way. 
Heedless of kabob-criers, water-carriers, Jew-boys, 
and naked children, heedless alike of the glances 
bent down upon us from the fretted mushrebeeyahs 
overhead, of the grimy-fingered sweetmeat-sellers, 
and of other such allurements, we struggled on. It 
was a brilliant picture. Here and there bars of light, 
broken in their descent by the lattice projections, 
shot slantwise, and lit up the shadowy street with a 
perfect glory of colour. In such deep, cool gaps 
and lustrous masses, Paul and Titian would have 
revelled, forgetftd even of their own Venice. 

The Professor, who hitherto had been musing, 
suddenly remarked to me that boys from eight to 
fourteen, of every parentage, were, as a rule, imper- 
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tinent, and not lacking in conceit. He said, further, 
that, in the whole course of his experience, north 
and south, he had never fallen in with any to match 
the Cairo donkey-boys. The remark was called 
forth by the fact that young Ali, running behind my 
friend's beast, had that moment driven it full butt 
into the stomach of a venerable Egyptian, nearly 
knocking off his turban with the blow, and that, 
instead of apologizing for the same, he thereupon 
had quarrelled with the old man, and called him a 
disreputable character. 

"They are precocious, reckless, and cruel," con- 
tinued my friend, philosophically. " Yet they have 
an intuition that is perfectly marvellous. Why, only 
yesterday, this fellow Ali dangled a live snake he 
had caught in my face, and said, ' I bring you prize, 
sar !' How did he know, pray, that I was collecting 
reptiles ?" 

**How, indeed," I might have replied, "save by 
some fine intelligence, matching that of a carrier- 
pigeon or a cat — or, indeed of a dog, who recognizes 
his master in a crowd by sniflSug at his boots." 

In sober truth, you may almost fancy these young- 
sters to possess some such mysterious intelligence as 
this, so cleverly do they hit off your weaknesses. To 
be sure, it is the brightest of the brood that are chosen 
for donkey-boys ; but there are no gamins in London 
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or Paris to compare with them. Neither Irish nor 
Neapolitan urchin, even at his best, could hold his 
own for mimicry or quick wit against these dusky 
black-eyed striplings of Cairo. Some go to the 
American Missionaries' School to learn English. 
Other accomplishments are a pretence. It is Eng- 
lish that pays. Yet — so I was told — ^little boys of 
seven or eight read and write sooner than northern 
children would learn their letters. 

Donkeys and donkey-boys are not a recent institu- 
tion in the East. Tou may see any day, in the fields, 
that which shall recall the Shunamite's words,* 
*' Then she saddled an ass, and said to her servant, 
Drive : slack not except I bid thee." Every little 
proprietor who can keeps a donkey. He would be 
looked down upon in society if he did not. Men 
would point at him as a questionable believer — a 
fellow of low tastes. Such an one could never touch 
breast and forehead with the respectable and tur- 
baned in the gate. To profess a preference to walking 
rather than to ride would here simply excite derision. 
No such proposition could be a moment credited. 

The donkey in Cairo is not the dismal, inglorious- 
seeming beast he looks in northern climes. He has 
a smattering of pride about him, pricks up his ears 
with intelligence, is impetuous or wayward rather 

♦ n. Kings, iv. 24. 
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than stubborn; not lacking in dry humour either; is 
given to occasional fits of contemplation, but will — ^if 
he takes a fancy to you — carry you comfortably 
twenty miles in a day. In mere personal appearance 
he is more of a "sweU" than his northern brother. 
His &iends shave him about the back like a poodle 
dog. His saddle is high and humpy, covered deftly, 
too, with scarlet leather, and trappings of tinsel, so 
that on the whole he makes up respectably, and can 
sniff up the wind proudly beside the statelier camel, 
or run unabashed in presence of his high-bom kins- 
man, the horse. One weakness, it is but fair to note, 
needs frequent correction. He wiU lie down at incon- 
venient times, kick up his heels, and grovel in the 
dust And this is the more strange, as he appears 
thoroughly aware of the folly of the proceeding. He 
invariably gets up with a guilty look, perfectly con- 
scious that he is about to receive a beating ; and yet 
the temptation to do evil is always too strong for 
him. 

They train donkeys in Cairo to run with a short 
step — a kind of shuffle, shuffle — so that your seat is 
easy as an arm-chair. The training is gone through 
when young, by forcing them into a quick trot with 
their feet linked together. 

The donkey-boy always runs behind you; in fact, 
the beast cares much more for this urchin than for 
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yourselfi All your persuasion, rough or gentle, will 
not induce him to follow your desires half so much 
as a little chirrup from his friend behind. Usually 
you keep your own donkey in Cairo, hiring him at 
so much a-day, boy included. Ere you are up of a 
morning he is at your door. He dines while you 
lunch, feeding under the kindly shelter of trees in 
front of your khan, and leaving you at sundown — aU 
for about eighteenpence a-day. If you want to visit 
the bazaars, you mount for the purpose; if for a 
gallop into the Desert, or through the corn-fields in 
the land of Goshen, he is equally ready. 

There is a clustering fraternity ever in wait under 
the tree shadow near the khan. Tou can watch them 
from your, window. The donkeys are quiet enough 
—dreaming of pleasant meadows, and munching 
peacefaUy at rest But as for the boys, their antics 
are a study. They are full of pranks, children twice 
told; now tucking dust down each other's necks; 
now joking practically with such as are caught 
napping. Sometimes, in mere excess of blood, they 
will get up a quarrel, and even fight — ^if they be first 
sure some one is near at hand to interfere. This 
friendly act every passing Moslem would feel it his 
duty to perform, and give each a sound cuff into the 
bargain, if they were not too sharp for him. Dress 
is no impediment to their gymnastics. A scarlet 
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tarboosh, or white turban of few folds for the head, a 
blue cotton tunic reaching barely to the knees, and a 
long scarf for the waist: such is their scant apparel. 
It is astonishing how far these swarthy-skinned 
urchins will run and not tire. At first in long 
journeys you pity them ; you have a dubious feeling 
whether it is not unkind to continue your course. 
But just as your dog will scamper hither and 
thither in the fields from sheer wantonness, so 
after long wanderings will your donkey-boy. And 
thus you get hardened. Lithe as an eel, and mis- 
chievous as a monkey, he is the terror of all feeble- 
minded citizens. Being under your wing — for 
Europeans are a privileged class — ^he gives himself 
airs, is impudent and brazen to respectable mer- 
chants, will even beard a sheik in the gate, and 
bluster with true believers in the bazaars. Never- 
theless, he would yell out in terror, and run if, you 
being hidden, one should turn and lift up his hand 
to strike. Ali, the Professor's friend as aforesaid, 
always reminded me of one of those little curs which 
give themselves airs, and strut up vaingloriously 
to the big dogs, in their path, well knowing that 
to bark and growl at them is safe ; but crestfallen 
in a moment at the advent of smaller fry: This 
was true here in more ways than one, for our 
American employed a boy between whom and Ali 
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there existed a feud — each was in fear of the 
other. So in our often excursions by desert or 
shady lane the intercourse of these young gentle- 
men, of necessity brought near together, was funny 
to observe. It resembled somewhat the circum- 
spection of two errant cats meeting as strangers on 
a narrow wall. 

Still, with all this mischief, the donkey-boy has 
good traits in his character. He is not vicious — on 
the contrary, good-natured, and very industrious, too. 
The master passion is to become dragoman. All 
subserves to that— or to be taken as servant up the 
river. The gorgeous raiment and swagger of a 
dragoman impose on the youthful Egjrptian mind. 
A pasha is hardly so great. To this end English 
is studied energetically, and many a lesson got out 
of you by the wayside. 

"Arab call dis so and so; what you call it in 
English ? " questions like these, of things that come 
in your path, you answer unconscious of their drift, 
and the answer is never forgotten. Sometimes, in 
long walks, he will lay bare to you his private 
history, mU relate stories of sister or mother, aiid 
amuse you with family incidents and manners of 
home; or, leaping into the dimly defined future, 
conduct you to castles in the air he has begun to 
build — pleasure houses so brilliant, so unsubstantial. 
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80 improbable, that yon naturally recall the fate of 
his conntryman of the ^Arabian Nights/ the embryo 
cadi, who, taMng a siesta on his door steps, and 
dreaming blissfully of unlimited success, awkwardly 
kicked down that very basket of crockery upon 
which his hopes of wealth depended. At the end of 
all this your running friend will expect a return 
of confidence, and catechize you accordingly. Thus 
he gains a lesson in EnglisL 

I listened one evening unseen through a palm 
thicket to a boy of twelve riding home from his day's 
work. He was lying full length on his donkey's 
back, arms round its neck and heels kicking up in 
the air — ^not an uncommon position, for these urchins 
stick on anyhow ; besides, Neddy and he were fiast 
friends. He was coaxing, and scolding, and fondling 
the beast, much after the fashion of a little girl the 
doll she loves, and all in English. 

" Bad donkey," he was saying, " vare wicked, bad 
donkey ! I beat you, ya, I kill you ; donkey no go 
well, donkey stumble ! Ta, ya, donkey kick off his 
boot [vernacular for shoe] ! Donkey no supper, vare 

bad donkey!" Here, alas! followed several very 

strong words I must perforce leave out. English 
manners and language are not always of the best in 
the East, and example in this world goes for so 
much — for more sometimes than precept — that you 
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cannot wonder at an Arab boy's sweariDg. It is sad, 
though, to think that in places where missionaries 
are working, Englishmen by their manners are often, 
although unconsciously, pulling that good work to 
pieces. 

It is said that, to each order of beings, there is a 
peculiar enemy — malignant and watchful. Perhaps, 
with our little friends here, the soldier may be taken 
to play that part. The Cairo donkey-boy dreads the 
soldier much as a sparrow the hawk hovering above 
him. The fact is, the latter, a picturesque ruflSan 
in uniform of white baggy cotton trowsers, white 
braided jacket, sash, and scarlet tarboosh — usually 
an Ethiopian — is himself little better than a child, 
and likes riding for the fun of it; so— for here, 
under a despot, might is right, not in the abstract, 
but practically — he captures the first donkey in his 
path, and bids the boy drive. 

Ali came up to me one day, crying bitterly, ^* A 
soldier had taken him." Turning round I found a 
thick-lipped Abyssinian bestriding the Professor's 
beast. I motioned him off, and he dismounted im- 
mediately, but unluckily caught sight of a fresh 
donkey coming from under the trees. He gave 
chase. I noticed that the boy foresaw his danger, 
and tried to dodge the man of war ; but the latter 
ran him down, and gave him a sound cuff for his 
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pains. The little fellow passed by us, following re- 
luctant in the victor's wake — a sobbing picture of 
innocence captive to triumphant wrong. 

Said was my donkey-boy. I engaged him in this 
wise. One hot afternoon I was lounging under a 
tree in the garden, looking up at the blue sky 
through a canopy of quivering leaves, when he came 
up — an urchin of thirteen, tall for his age, shapely 
of limb and well favoured ; a lad with a soft girlish 
face, thoroughly Egyptian in cast, with eyes lustrous 
enough for a gipsy, but most unsettled in their bent, 
and an expression of countenance, common, indeed, 
here, but diflScult to define — ^a look, not exactly of 
suffering, but as of having suffered from cruelty. 
He stopped in his song 

'' Want donkey ? Want donkey ? " 

" No." Whereupon, instead of pestering me — for 
donkey-boys are usually as persistent as the native 
flies — the song was continued, and he made off. I 
looked in amaze after this bare-legged phenomenon. 
" Come back," I cried. 

"Want donkey? dis donkey better than Ali — 
more go, more go." 

" What do you know of Ali ?" I said. 

" Ali, Said brother. Me, Said. Me know every- 
thing. Me know you. You go to cataract, go in 
dahabeeyah — two gentlemen. One long gentleman, 
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so." And the rogue made a pretence to look 
through a pair of spectacles. "One so." Where- 
upon followed an admirable pantomime for the stout 
American. The boy spanned an imaginary waist 
and blew himself up like a frog. " You live hotel 
in Uzbekeeyah." 

"Well, you are right. Now, will you go to that 
hotel with a message for me ?" I said, laughing at 
his solemn face. "I want you to bring back the 
gentleman with the spectacles." And I slipped a 
piastre into his fist. 

"Me be your donkey-boy?" cried he, eyes and 
teeth sparkling at once. " You take me. Go bazarr, 
go desert, go pyramid, go catarack." 

" Would you go so far?" I asked. 

" Me go Thebes, go PhilsB ; many days, two moons, 
plenty piastre," and he waved his hands wildly to- 
wards the river. 

" Well, now, run as I bid you ;" and, without more 
ado, off he went. 

I thought no more of him till the morrow. Next 
morning, however, while dressing, I looked out on the 
gardens, where, through the leafy avenue, the sun 
was streaming down. There stood Said beneath the 
nearest tree, in wait for my earliest appearing. His 
donkey's head was garlanded with fresh flowers ; €md 
Said, a bit of a dandy himself, had donned a clean 
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white turban for the occasion, and wound himself up 
in the gayest of Damascus scarfs. 

From that time forward Said stuck by me. For 
better or for worse I kept him. We wandered to- 
gether over many a league, both of desert and green 
country lane, and we never quarrelled. His donkey 
was of a contemplative cast of mind, but brisk enough 
when occasion required it. We soon came to a mutual 
understanding, and regulated our moods accordingly. 

As for Said, he knew everything. He took me to 
see all sorts of strange nooks and corners in Cairo, 
led me to pleasant, peaceful spots in the land of 
Goshen, and showed me curious clefts in the desert 
hills. All this, be it remembered, was in after-days, 
for our time was then short. He brought me through 
devious ways to wonderful springs of crystal water, 
gushing up in wild rocky ravines near the Desert's rim, 
behind the crumbling tombs of the caliphs. Foun- 
tains of Moses they are called, and beyond them is 
the forest of petrified trees. On sunny afternoons we 
strayed on the border land of green meadows con- 
fronting the sandy waste, and studied rustic life in 
the little villages along that fertile shore. Great 
tamarisks grow there, and palms, and the yeUow 
desert ripples up to their roots. Not very far, follow- 
ing this line, are the famous gardens of Mataraeeh, 
luxuriant with groves of jessamine and orange, where 

E 
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stands the venerable sycamore that tradition says 
sheltered the Virgin and Child in the first halt of the 
Holy Family in Egypt. The air there is thick with 
the scent of flowers. 

This was a favourite pilgrimage of ours, but we 
often went beyond it, through a deep and shady 
thicket of acanthus, as far as to Heliopolis, the city of 
the sun. Here was the utmost limit; here turning 
our beast loose, to graze amid the sweet herb and wild 
flower, of that classic inclosure, we sat down to rest ; 
sat and dreamed in the shadow of that lone granite 
obelisk which still soars loftily over the trees, a 
creat:ure — like to the pyramids solemnly looming 
across the water in the west— of a world past and 
hidden, the sole vestige of that great temple whereof 
Joseph's father-in-law was high priest (Gen. xli. 45). 

Said and I in these wanderings had many a pleasant 
hour's parley, and upon subjects, too, more vital than 
the common-places of custom. We sometimes drifted 
deep, touching even upon themes such as the hidden 
meaning of life, and the mysteries of pain and trouble. 
Smile not, philosophical reader : we never overstepped 
the boundaries of the practical. Besides, your Eastern 
is by no means blunt of feeling, nor shallow ; nor is 
an Arab lad of thirteen a stranger to care. No ; in 
the stagnant pool of a Mussulman's life there is a lack 
of peace. Quiet he may have — ^he catches but the 
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far-off murmur of our boisterous seas — but rest he lias 
none. There is very fertile ground for a gospel of 
kindness in Egypt! An Oriental, indeed, would 
hardly appreciate the toil and warfare of an earnest 
soul in search for truth, but he possesses a faith (or 
fatalism) which is wonderfully strong. He will go 
through pain or death by it without flinching. Said 
was a strict Mussulman. In the fast of Bamadan his 
abstinence was painfully apparent. Thus, then — to 
get back from a lengthy digression — our talk, as I said, 
sometimes fell deep; and if it led to nothing tangible, 
this at least followed — a degree of mutual respect. 

Said went up the river with us. When I told him 
my intention, he was half-wild with glee. He was 
with me in the bazaars when Ali provoked the Pro- 
fessor's wrath, as recorded at the head of this chapter, 
and on other such occasions connected with our laying 
in of stores. He browbeat the shopkeepers who would 
cheat us, poked his hand into the measures, examined 
the weights, and was lynx-eyed with the change. He 
carried monstrous packets on his head to the boat 
without complaining, and was enthusiastic about 
everybody and everything. He cracked jokes with 
the sailors, too, but was very careful and shy with 
Haroun. Haroun, on his part, barely condescended 
to notice him ; but the lad was useful enough, and he 
well earned his pound a-month. 

E 2 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

ON BOABD THE * LILLA/ 

While our sailors were absent on leave, bidding 
good-bye to their wives and cluldren (or hakeems, 
they called them, the domestic circle goes by that 
name: hareem means sacred), we were busily at 
work provisioning the boat. It took us nearly a 
week. The Professor and I, laden with sacks, bas- 
kets, and boxes, were beating between Boulac and 
the bazaars all the day long, as industrious as ants. 
The donkeys had a heavy time of it. Our American 
— for brevity's sake I wiU in future call him Smith 
— as chief of the commissariat, took kindly to it. 
Not insensible to good living himself, he understood 
better than we how to lay in of that which was 
toothsome and good. 

"What are your flesh-pots?" he one day asked, 
"without the savoury addition of leeks and onions?" 

Accordingly, a sack of these succulent vegetables 
was added to our load. 
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We engaged a Nubian cook with one eye — a 
wonderful fellow for stews — who suggested what, 
and how much, in the way of stores, to buy. This 
was rather a ticklish matter ; for to run short would 
be little less than ruin. Nothing could be got up 
the river save fresh meat, poultry, eggs, and milk. 
All else must be laid in before starting. "Surely 
this and that are unnecessary," we pleaded. But the 
fellow was inexorable, and we gave in. Flour for 
bread-making, macaroni, mustard, charcoal, candles, 
coflfee, we could understand; but such luxuries as 
one tambourine, one darabouku, two pairs of cym- 
bals, two flutes — musical instruments for the delec- 
tation of the sailors — puzzled us fairly. Haroun, 
however, said it was all right. We confided the 
difficulty to him. He was always affable in these 
matters, and argued with you persuasively; he 
would pose himself gracefully, his head well back, 
one hand on the hip, the other gently raised to give 
eloquent effect, and dazzle you with his rings. "You 
see, sare," he explained, " sailor he sing to you ; he 
make fmdasia by moonlight. You listen, you no 
be sad : you laugh, sare. All gentlemen pay dara- 
bouku music quite regular." Of course there was no 
appeal ; so the fiddler went on board. 

We laid in two hams (thirty shillings each), much 
to our Nubian Cyclop's disgust, who, being a true 
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Moslem, hated all contact with the unclean beast. 
We laid in a good store of a delicious confiture I 
have never tasted elsewhere, a marmalade of rose- 
leaves : I wonder it does not find its way northward. 
We laid in bushels of misJimish, or dried apricots 
(very cheap),* that make a splendid stew. We 
bought two cases of Bass's ale, and were signally 
" done " therein, paying very dearly for what proved 
to be a washy compound some rascal had stamped 
with the true label. We obtained a " distinguishing 
flag," and seamed it with large letters, The Lilla 
— a name that came somehow to hand ; for aU boats 
up the river are registered in a book at Cairo, that 
travellers, when encountered, may be known by 
their streamer and ensign. This flag is useful, too, 
for saluting, and sometimes thus saves powder, 
though, if you do not fire off a barrel or two in pass- 
ing a compatriot on the stream, you are voted mean. 
We purchased oil and wine ; in fact, there appeared 
no end to our needs. 

As soon as the last load was laid in, we prepared 
to hoist sail. An afternoon came in which we paid 
our bills, buckled our straps — ^portmanteaus, boxes, 
and the like — on to the back of the peevish camel, 
and watched him swagger out of the shadowy court- 
yard of our "inn" into the light, bound for Boulac. 
Merry enough were we to get away. We jumped on 
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our donkeys, and followed in state in the wake of 
the camel. Haroun was in his glory, a conscious 
centre of admiring eyes. We sumamed him the 
caliph, in virtue of his stately bearing, and in re- 
membrance of his namesake of Bagdad, Haroun-al- 
Kaschid the Magnificent. Like a general on the 
battle-field, he rode about, restraining, directing. 
Perpetually he was lingering to waft adieu to one 
or another of his Cairene friends who hung about 
our path ; dignity forbade further display. Unluckily, 
at a critical moment, the caliph's donkey failed from 
beneath him, and he bit the dust. Then, and not 
till then, he relaxed; for determining, like Sancho 
Panza, to profit by his humiliation, he jauntily remade 
his turban, and positively sang a song as we passed 
through the sycamore avenue leading to Boulac. 

When a great man thus unbends, singing is con- 
tagious. Sailors and donkey-boys now took up the 
strain, and even Hassan from his perch on the camel 
looked down, and droned out a chorus. It was like 
an Italian festa — all holiday. We joined boldly in 
the mirth. Que voidez vous ? Had we not aU Egypt 
before us ? Great indeed is the witchery of Egyptian 
travel, and the beginning of a journey is more jocund 
than the end. Who could resist the infection? Even 
the Professor flourished his stick and hummed a 
stave. 
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And so we rode along in the golden light ; behind, 
through breaks in the rich green gloom of the 
avenue, shone out the glittering pinnacles and domes 
of the city we were leaving; before, lay busy Boulac, 
its fleet of rosy sails, the broad placid river, and a 
fringe of feathery palms on the opposite coast spectral 
against the warm western sky. The pyramids were 
there looming on the crimson horizon. On our road 
strings of camels passed us, swaying majestically 
along the chequered way- Kustics flushed with work 
came up from the fields to wave us an adieu. Ee- 
cumbent pedlars and mendicants roused themselves, 
and, from their leafy shelter by the wayside, muttered 
"Bismilleh." Solemn turbaned parties, mooning 
over their ch^boukes beneath the trellis of cd fresco 
cafes^ got up, shook themselves, and ejaculated a 
blessing. Women and children ran after us in the 
dust, shouting '^Backsheesh! backsheesh!" Even 
the vagrant dogs were not quiet. 

It reminded you somewhat of going to the wars, 
for the womankind belonging to our sailors hung 
about their steps with smiles and sobs. Said's mother 
came and hugged him; his sister Fatima too — a 
pretty little black-eyed maid of ten, whose arch, 
sunny smile haunted you for hours afterwards. These 
women could not be shaken off. They followed us 
to the end. When at length the cable was unloosed, 
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and the current carried us from shore, they still 
stood on tlie bank wistfully watching the pre^- 
cious craft as it floated away in the dim twilight, 
— away till every outline which their strained gaze 
could grasp faded into the mists of evening. 

We embarked, leaving Cairo but half explored. 
We had snatched passing glimpses into the silent 
courts of its grand old mosques ; that was all. The 
citadel we had not seen, nor Joseph's well, nor the 
tombs of caliphs — splendid sanctuaries, sumptuous 
with arabesques and traceries — now crumbling away 
in the Eastern desert. Shoobra and its palace 
gardens we had not seen — that fairy-land of the 
harem, of cool shadowy walks and vistas, of gleaming 
marble kiosks, luxurious with silken divans ; of 
sparkling fountains springing aloft into the sun- 
shine, and little lakelets bowered in leafy gloom ; of 
flowerbeds murmurous with bees, overbrimming 
with bright tropic foliage and sweet summer blos- 
soms; of everything, in point of fact, that an old 
despot could devise to gratify sense or quicken the 
pulses of his monotonous life. All these had been 
un visited. We left them for our return. 

An hour passed in final arrangements. The usual 
glut of things unremembered pressed into notice at 
the last moment. We had to clear the deck of our 
baggage, to unrig the awning, to shake loose the sail. 
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Said's wayward sister defiantly climbed oa board. 
Full of little womanish ways, she stuck to her 
brother under pretence of helping him in his work. 
Some flitting fancy fiUed her foolish little head with 
the hope of being overlooked in the bustle, and so 
carried off up stream. Smith and the caliph, knee- 
deep in stores, were struggling with their final 
bestowment. The Nubian Cyclops, like a grim 
enchanter, bent anxiously over the fires of his kitchen, 
stirring a simmering pot. Savoury smoke uprose 
therefrom, wreathing like incense in the evening air. 
Our turbaned captain, fiery eyed, stood at the fore 
yelling out his orders to the crew — orders which 
these half-clad gentlemen obeyed with gratifying 
alacrity. 

Everything and everybody was now on board. The 
steersman went to his post, Fatima had been carried 
up the bank struggling. For the little woman's lip 
fell, and her big black eyes glistened the moment 
they caught her. The plank was pulled in, the cable 
unloosed. Then a fresh breeze came careering from 
northward, and the *Lilla' — for thus we had named 
our craft — spread forth her fair wings to it, and grace- 
fully swept out into mid-stream. 

This, then, was our starting, our first step over the 
threshold into Egypt proper, a step, moreover, that 
would lead us across another frontier, to land us into 
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a new and untried condition of life. Making our bow 
to civilization, were we not about to retire into the 
patriarchal quiet of primitive existence? For my- 
self, I am no friend to the worry of great cities, nor 
to the stifling atmosphere bred within Babels of 
brick. And so I contemplated the future unappalled. 

Not so, however, with my two friends — at least, 
not in that first hour of starting. They were a prey 
to misgivings. Indeed, one always feels a little 
strange at first in a new and untried abode. As with 
a new boot, you must get used to it before it will be- 
come quite easy and comfortable. Our movements 
truly were confined and awkward enough, for the 
salient angles of doorways and passages did not give 
om* heads and elbows fair play — an untowardness 
that brought us to grief more than once. To say the 
least of it, our quarters were small, and the litter of 
portmanteaus, as yet half unpacked, made them look 
smaller. 

The Professor, however, set up the first cry; his 
case was rather hard. Being fatigued, he had retired 
to lie down — to rest for a little tiQ the boat fairly got 
away. Moans and muffled noises were heard follow- 
ing his disappearance. What could be the matter? 
Hastening, with some show of concern, we looked in 
at his cabin door, and found him on the bed strug- 
gling desperately to straighten himself. Now the 
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Professor's height was nearly six feet two inches, 
and the length of his cabin, on measurement, one 
inch under that mark: thus obviously the bed was 
too short for the patient. Neither diagonally, 
straightwise, nor by any moderate slope could he 
stretch himsetf fairly to the full — Whence this groan- 
ing. " It was not," he said, " that he loved Egypt 
less, but he thought this a bore." However, time 
softens down sorrow. When you are fairly in for a 
thing, and lay yourself out to like it, it is wonderful 
how soon you succeed. With us, the rule held good. 
Ere a week had passed we had become attached to 
our dwelling. 

But we are now afloat on the broad river. The 
waters are lapping briskly around us. One lofty 
wing-like sail at the fore, well filled and still rosy 
with the after-glow' of sunset, is carrying us swiftly 
from Boulac. We are in mid-stream, half-a-mile 
from either shore. From the upper deck we have 
been looking down on our Arabs at their evening 
meal. Several of them are now at prayer — prostrate 
towards Mecca. This is their vesper hour. Besides, 
every true Moslem is bound to recite a Fathah* 

* Chapter I. of the Koran, entitled, Al Fathah. 

** In the name of the most merciful God. 

*' Praise be to God the Lord of aU creatures ; the most merciful ; 
the king of the day of judgment. Thee do we worship, and of thee 
do we beg assistance. Direct us in the right way, in the way of 
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on leaving land. Snatches of the wide-spreading 
city come to us, through leafy vistas, in ever-changing 
succession, as we glide along. On the eastern banks 
white palaces gleam in the lingering light, and broad- 
terraced gardens bend to the water's edge, inverted 
and trembling in the stream. Opposite, the eye 
wanders up long, quiet reaches of the river, flanked 
by green meadows, and fringed with palm. 

Over the one bank the crescent moon is riding 
high and pale, in the deep heaven ; beyond the other 
a crimson haze is deepening, where the sun went 
down. Every salient feature of the landscape, every 
pinnacle and bastion, every desert cliff, every lofty 
tree, even the little sails that stud the stream, are 
still tipped with the dying hues of sunset. Through 
the hush of evening we can faintly catch the Muez- 
zin's call, borne to us over the water on the pulses 
of the breeze. Here and there little craft are folding 
in their sails, and making for the shore. Ferry- 
boats freighted with their last load hail us with a 
cheery chorus of adieus, and the measured flash of 
their oars dies away in the distance. The day's 
work is over. There is a breathing-time of quiet 



those to whom thou hast been gracious ; not of those against whom 
thou art angered, nor of those who go astray." 

At the beginning of a journey, or in the commencement of any 
undertaking, this prayer is to be said. 
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and rest. In all the broad landscape, deepening 
round to where the solemn pyramids hold eternal 
watch and ward, there is but one feeling — that of 
profound repose. "Man goeth forth to his work 
and to his labour till the evening.'' After that 
cometh rest. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE NILE AND THE LANDSCAPE. 

" So when old Father Nilus 'gins to swell 
With timely pride above the -Egyptian vale, 
His fattie waves doe fertile slime out well, 
And overflow each plain and lowly dale : 
But when his later spring 'gins to avale, 
Huge heaps of mudd he leaves, wherein there breed 
Ten thousand kind of creatures, partly male 
And partly female, of his fruitful seed ; 
Such ugly monstrous shapes elsewhere may no man reed." 

Where are the springs of the Nile? was a ques- 
tion echoed down from age to age, and never an- 
swered until British geographers tracked the river 
to its source and told the secret. Enthusiastic be- 
lievers of old contended that its first crystal bubblings 
flowed up in the valleys of paradise, " where," said 
they, " it served for the ablutions of angels." Thence 
meandering through meads of asphodel, a baby river, 
it finally grew into a stately stream, and watered the 
valley of Egypt. That is, I think, the prettiest of 
the thousand and one tales of its birth. 
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No wonder men made much of the Nile, for on it 
the life and stay of Egypt depended. Not only do 
its waters at each yearly overflow freshen the land, 
but in retiring they leave a new deposit of earth 
thereon — a fresh flake or stratum. Egypt is built 
upon an accumulation of these deposits. Thus the 
land is ever growing. If you dig down, or look at a 
crumbling bank of the river, you may find, by count- 
ing each layer, the depth of years to which you 
have come. Low at the bottom lies the eternal 
desert. Pharaoh's seven years of famine might thus 
almost be recognized by thinness of flake in contrast 
with the years of fatness preceding. Old Nilus, the 
perpetual type of all that was placid and beneficent, 
gentle and majestic, was deified ; men looked upon 
him as a god peculiarly interested in Egypt. You 
see him on the temples binding up his reeds and 
water-lilies, while priests minister to them. Well ; 
there are no reeds and water-lilies now about his 
banks, and men have grown wiser in some things ; 
but the glorious old river rolls down his tide all the 
same, and the fertility of Egypt still passes for a 
proverb. 

Egypt is a long valley pressed in between two 
walls of rocky table mountain: your sky line the 
Ai'abian chain on the east, the Lybian on the west. 
Tou are in a " garden enclosed," a garden of green 
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groves and fertile fields, but wherever your eye 
wanders it lights on this barren wall. And how 
glorious in form and detail is that limestone barrier, 
how important! The desert sands, surging up in 
billowy wildness, are here stayed. Their proud waves 
do indeed overcrest the mountain at times, and trickle 
in sand wreaths, like mimic snows and glaciers,,adown 
the rifts and ravines that you see on either hand ; 
but the check is enough. The river flows secure, 
although a temple is here and there ingulphed. 

The scenery is simple and grand. Each day unrolls 
to you a panorama of wide, waving fields, green with 
com, and maize, and sugarH3ane, rich and golden 
with the yellow-blossoming cotton, tobacco, and lupin, 
and wooded with mimosa and date — ^a broad belt of 
verdure, where, like to islands in a sunny sea, little 
clustering villages uprise, clear of the summer 
inundations, and mosq.ues sheltered with thickets of 
palm ; a pastoral country, where the sound of mur- 
muring water comes to you at every turn, and 
creaking, oxen-turned sakies are hidden under every 
spreading sycamore; where, in open meadow, or 
thick wood-shade by the water's edge, half-naked 
men and women halt in their lazy working and stare 
at you ; and, lastly, where, on either bank of this 
calm-flowing river, colossal ruins and silent cities 
of the dead confront you with memories of a lost 

p 
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empire, and solemn temples here and there are 
mirrored in the stream. 

There is a profound charm in this landscape ; a 
beauty that grows slowly upon you. The climate 
also indisposes you for violent contrasts or excite- 
ment, you fall in with the prevailing tendency 
to the tranquil and solemn. All seems to har- 
monize with the inner impression of Egypt on 
your mind. And although as to mere size there 
exists nothing here to emulate the majesty of Alpine 
scenery, there is nevertheless a pervading senti- 
ment and admixture of the sublime. A feeling of 
mystery may explain this. Looked upon from that 
point of view, no scenery, save perhaps the awful 
group of Sinai, can be grander or more severe than 
this; for the element of mystery tinctures every- 
thing in Egypt. Every vestige of its architecture, 
too, that you meet adds to the feeling. A great 
critic speaks ]of structures characterized by "a severe 
and, in many cases, mysterious majesty, which we 
remember with an undiminished awe, like that felt 
at the presence and operation of some great Spiritual 
Power." That is eminently true of the great piles 
of Egjrpt. Somehow you instinctively speak low 
^>^^ whep the Great Pyramid looms iuto sight. I have 

seen laughter hushed in an instant by that unex- 
pected apparition. 
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For weeks you may sail on and find no material 
change to the landscape in its outward forms ; but 
in detail the variety is infinite. The ever-varying 
play of light and shadow, the bright sweep of blue 
sky by day, the deep starry heavens sphered in the 
glassy river by night, the restless colourings of noon, 
and mom, and eve, that flash and fade in exquisite 
hues on the desert hills, transfiguring that limestone 
fretwork of cliff and crag into a dream-country 
of amethyst and sapphire — all preclude thought of 
monotony. 

Gradually, as you travel on, you come to perceive 
whence spring the first glimmerings of Egyptian art. 
The relation of art to nature is nowhere so strongly 
marked as here. It was the landscape, ever rich in 
tropic beauty, the sweep of the majestic river, the 
eternal silence of the desert liills> that engendered 
in the minds of the early Egyptians feelings which 
were developed in their art. Most of what you now 
discover of mysterious yearning, of calm power, of 
pathos, of stability, as suggested in the paintings, 
sculpture, and architecture of Egypt, was first mir- 
rored on the artist's soul by a contemplation of what 
he saw around him. This is manifest even in respect 
0^ outward form. The grand ideal of the Egyptian 
temple is to be found in the stratified cliff. On that 
fantastic wall you may define pylons, porticoes, 

p*2 
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pillared arcades without number. A very dull ima- 
gination might there build up temples grander than 
Kamak and more colossal than the pyramid. A 
chamber cut in the rock, vaulted as tlie heavens are 
vaulted, and sown over with golden stars on a field 
of azure — ^that was the beginning of all architecture. 
The very earliest column known is a twisted sheaf of 
water-lilies, of which the closed flowers form the 
capital. Then came combinations of all manner of 
flower-like forms, the paper-reed, the lotus, the palm 
for the capital, whHe the shaft was wreathed with 
paintings of the same. Lastly, by the pillar side, 
the artist placed Man, the master — or rather his 
representative, Osiris— shrouded and sflent, bearing 
in his folded arms the symbols of power and judg- 
ment, but speechless. Nature could tell no more. 
That sceptre of power — so the early Egyptians be- 
lieved — would one day triumph over Typhon (Evil) ; 
and judgment would follow upon what men called 
death. That was the limit of their light. But even 
that could not all have come from nature. Their 
intense reverence and the yearning for something 
higher than earth — often so affectingly put forth — 
could hardly have led them thus far. ** The primeval 
revelation of a Supreme Being never wholly perished 
out of the educated mind. The great struggle of 
the inquiring soul was still to find out God ; but its 
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searchings were in vain. Eeason never could repair 
the ravages of sin."* To that primeval light, then, 
more than to nature, must they have been indebted 
for those lofty lessons imaged forth in their art. 

You can never in your thoughts detach the Egypt 
of the past from the Egypt of to-day; neither, 
indeed, can you ever quite exclude it from sight. 
Temples, scattered ruins on the plain, tombs sown 
thick along the mountain cliff on either hand, arrest 
your eye in succession. And with every thoughtfiil 
mind this imder-current of feeling, as regards the 
past, must tiQcture the landscape with colourings 
of its own. It is a background never lost sight of. 
The incidents of the near landscape, these change, 
but that travels on with you. From the pyramids — 
which stand as man's handwritiag upon Egypt, his 
autograph which Time cannot obliterate — onward to 
far Syene, it is there. 

♦ Trevor. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MUSIC ON THE STREAM — THE CHOBUS OP THE CREW. 

'* Smooth went our bark along the summer sea, 
Leaving — for so it seemed — a world behind. 
Its cares, its sounds, its shadows. We reclined 
Upon the sunny deck, heard but the bi*eeze 
That whispered through the palms, or idly played 
With the lithe flag aloft. A forest scene 
On either side drew its slope line of green, 
And hung the water's edge with shade." 

Saqes of old contended that no sin was ever com- 
mitted whose consequences rested on the head of 
the sinner alone ; that no man could do ill and his 
fellows not suffer. They illustrated it thus: — ^A 
vessel, sailing from Joppa, carried a passenger, who, 
beneath his berth, dug a hole through the ship's side. 
When the men of the watch expostulated with him, 
"What doest thou, O miserable man?" the offender 
calmly replied, " What matters it to you ? The hole 
I have digged lies under my own berth!" Now, if 
it be permitted to turn an illustration upside down 
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for one's own purpose, I will take this to show that 
no man, overbrimming with good-nature, could be 
long on ship-board without more or less affecting 
his companions with the outlet from that pleasant 
spring. How important to a fraternity so placed is 
mutual kindliness of heart ! How terrible a moral 
wet blanket in such a circle ! 

We Nile travellers had not been a week on board 
ere our friend Smith had gained our suffrages ; and 
not ours only, but those of all the crew, from Haroun 
the Magnificent down to Selim the Sly. Smith was 
a hearty good fellow — a " brick," if you will — ^blessed 
with an ever-bubbling flow of spirits, which is a gift, 
and an unselfish benevolence, which is not only a 
gift but a virtue. Thus we voted him — ^what shall I 
say? — ^^ King of the Castle" — ** Commander of the 
Faithful" — any title you may please, to indicate 
supremacy on board a dahabeeyah. It was at his 
instigation that we proposed to hold festival on the 
evening of this the last day of the old year. Where 
should it be ? was the question ; for we were deter- 
mined to anchor in as pleasant a spot as could be 
found. The caliph was consulted. 

"Sowadee, sar, be good," said he, pointing to a 
thickly-wooded bank in a distant reach of the river. 
" Look you," and he took our friend by the button- 
hole, and with the other hand proceeded to direct his 
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glance — "that little white village under de palm. 
Gentleman love Sowadee." 

By which last he meant to say that he, Haroun, 
was agreeable to the spot in question. It turned out, 
m fact, that arrack was to be bought there : besides 
which, boatmen love to stop near a village, for there 
they can all sleep in peace, fearless of robbers. 
Each village on the Nile is bound by law to set a 
watch over any Englishman's boat which settles 
near it. 

We had already been more than a week on the 
river, and had come nearly 200 miles from Cairo, 
when the foregoing took place. The wind was fair, 
and we were sailing leisurely over the sparkling 
waters, between high-wooded banks in the silent 
noontide. 

Of the country through which we had passed in 
those days, and of the fair sights we had seen, I will 
say nothing. I must, perforce, be silent upon much. 
Our boat was slow; but, indeed, that is rather an 
advantage, for it is pleasant to loiter a little in this 
land — pleasant to take your carpet and sit under a 
tree at your ease. Not that we had had much chance 
for loitering; for favourable winds had kept us so 
much on the move that no time had been given for 
land wanderings. Most of what we saw had been 
seen from the ship. We had made one or two 
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hurried excursions in the country, taking advantage 
of sharp bends of the bank, and running a kind of 
steeplechase when the tall lateen sail, with its long 
scarlet streamer, hove in sight ; and we had moored 
under the palms twice in an evening lull : that was 
all our experience of land. But we surveyed it no 
less with longing eyes. We agreed from the first 
that it would be more prudent to make as much way 
as possible during the upward journey, for the north 
wind was fickle, and we should be greatly at its 
mercy. In coming down, the current would always 
stand us in good stead. Then — so we flattered our- 
selves — ^would be the time for idling and sightseeing. 
Nevertheless, on this last day of the djing year, it 
was determined to stop, wind or no wind. And our 
crew were not a little pleased with the thought of 
making merry. " It was not altogether a fantasia^^ 
so the caliph told them, "but a milder kind of 
indulgence they were to prepare for — ^a little extra 
tobacco, some coflee, and so on." Fantasias are very 
grand affairs indeed. They only occurred two or 
three times in the whole journey. Still, this was 
enough for a song, and so our Arabs testified their 
approbation in the usual way. Pipes were brought 
out; cymbals, darabouka, and all kinds of music. 
The men squatted in circle in the shadow of the sail 
on deck, and struck up a wild melody. They are 
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always singing, these Easterns — singing morn, and 
noon, and night. The ploughman at his plough, the 
reaper as he cuts down the yellow grain, the self- 
complacent traveller on donkey-back, pricking along 
under the shade ; the buflfalo-driver, plodding weary 
rounds to the splash of his water-wheel; the girl 
wandering abroad from pasture to pasture with her 
flock, or driving home her goats at sunset to fold ; 
trains of damsels on the river bank, bearing pitchers 
of water — all sing, and heartily too, for sometimes 
the land is vocal with their wailing voices. One can 
hardly designate it otherwise than as a wail, though 
often there is an ineffable sweetness in the song. It 
is always a plaintive minor. Even at a fardasia, 
where the spirit of revel presides, the choruses are in 
a minor key. This strikes you continually ; you are 
puzzled why it should be. Perhaps, as has been 
suggested, all primitive music is in the minor key, 
because the music of nature is so. The melodies of 
the winds, the sea^ the waterfall, birds, and the 
echoes of bleating flocks among the hills are in a 
minor. Sure it is that now and then one of these 
songs will stir your heart by some strange under- 
current of feeling, even as a reed is stirred by the 
play of the stream. Its rhythm or cadence will stay 
by you for days. Some of the melodies of Egypt 
remain probably unchanged since the days of Moses ; 
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SO that the chant you now listen to may have been 
one that Israel sung, if he could sing, while toiling 
under his taskmasters. 

Our sailors, too, were singing aU day long ; they 
were never quiet, in fact. Like the girl in the fairy 
tale whose speech was diamonds and pearls, they did 
nothing but sing. In any combined action, such as 
tracking or pimting, they performed a kind of anti- 
phonic chorus or litany, Abdallah, or the reis, acting 
as fugleman. But the present proceeding was in- 
dicative of unusual gratification. The hubble-bubble 
— ^they call it goozeh — first went round the circle, 
each man taking a good pull at the weed by way of 
refreshment, and then the chorus began. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OUB SAILOBS. 

^ And now 'twas like all instruments ; 
Now like a lonely flute. 

« 4> « * 

It ceased : yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 
A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune/ 



»> 



And now, while they thus sit in circle, making 
pleasant music — ^for it is pleasant and dreamy too 
— and the big bellying sail above, which is carrying 
us with a fair breeze over the sunny waters, casts its 
shadow down on them, let me stay to pick out one 
or two of these our companions in travel for intro- 
duction, 

Abdallah, whom I spoke of as fugleman, was a big 
awkward Egyptian, one of the brawniest of the band, 
and, as you could see by the twinkle of his eye, a 
good-natured fellow. He looked all arms and legs. 
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and, though these dusky appendages were strong and 
shapely enough, he seemed at a loss as to where to 
bestow them. Spite of his ungainliness, however, 
Abdallah was a wit, and quite irresistible in his droll 
gravity at times, from a monkeyish way he had of 
screwing his face into T^himsical contortions. Ab- 
dallah was a favourite with all, as much for his 
persistent kindliness as from a talent the man pos- 
sessed for story-telling — ^in the way of narrative, 
I mean. He would get the crew around him of 
evenings, and in the deep twinkling twilight of stars, 
recount weird tales of goblins and djinns till he had 
set his auditors trembling at every shiver of the 
night wind. They would edge nearer and nearer — 
for warmth, of course — and you could now and then, 
by the aid of the goozeh light, or a flickering lantern 
that usually hung at the mast, catch fitful glances at 
these awe-stricken listeners to the wonderful tale. 
Abdallah's voice was impassioned, and he clutched and 
gesticulated in so accomplished a manner that you 
might almost fancy the man believed what he was 
saying. A prolonged sigh of relief running through 
the circle marked the end of his tale. And then, 
with a muttered « Wallah," " Billah," or " Mashalla," 
and a timid glance round upon the night of waters, 
and the ghostly line of the palm-crested bank, one 
and another would wrap himself cosily from head to 
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foot in a blanket, and deposit himself like a living 
parcel on the dewy deck for sleep. It was no easy 
matter in going out late, as I sometimes did, to pick 
, a path from stem to stem among these prostrate 
sleepers. 

Our captain, or reis — ^who, by the way, should 
have taken precedence — was a Nubian, a little fiery- 
eyed fellow of thirty, with a very dark skin, and an 
aristocratic cast of face. His hands and feet were 
small and delicate as a girl's; and every gesture, 
even to the lifting up and baring of an arm in 
giving orders, displayed a native grace. His dress 
—and there was no distinction among the crew- 
consisted of a loose outer robe of camel-hair fabric, 
called *'zaboot," reaching to the ankles, a coarse 
linen shirt beneath, and a scarlet turban; and, on 
grand occasions, a parti-coloured scarf completed the 
costume. For dignity and grace nothing can beat 
the zaboot. And when the loins are girt for work or 
travel, and the loose sleeves thrown back, nothing 
is more easy and comfortable. On festal occasions 
" eeree," or cotton drawers, are donned, and a more 
sumptuous turban worn. 

Our reis had his crew well in hand. He would 
dip his fist with them into the dish, take his pull 
at the goozeh, and shiver with the rest at Abdallah's 
tales; but the man's word was law all the same. 
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This goozeh, or hubble-bubble, is made of two reeds 
stuck into a scooped-out cocoa-nut, half-full of water. 
To the top of one reed a pipe-bowl is fixed, filled 
with tobacco called "tombac," and crowned with a 
nugget of live charcoal ; the smoke is pulled through 
the other by way of the water. This goozeh is passed 
about from man to man, like the port after dinner, 
and is mostly alight all day. 

For the rest; our sailors were a various crew — 
Arabs, Egyptians, Nubians — ^frolicsome as childen, 
cheerful all day long. Our steersman was a Hadji. 
Having made the great desert pilgrimage, he was not 
a little proud of his piety. Thrice, so he confided to 
me, had he walked round the Caaba at Mecca, and 
kissed the black stone in that holy place. Hadji 
Mohammed — ^he always took the prefix, he loved to 
be called of men, Hadji — stood, or rather reclined, at 
his tiller from morning tiU night. Go when you 
might to the helm, so long as a breath of wind flut- 
tered in the sail, you would find him there : a rusty 
man with a venerable beard, bundled in wraps and 
keeping a keen look-out on the river and the shore. 
The Hadji was given to much smoking, and to a rigid 
observance of outward religious ordinances. The 
amber-tipped end of a chibouke was usually em- 
, bedded in his beard, and in his &vourite position of 
rest, a slouching squat, you might have taken him 
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for some grotesquely-shaped Japanese chimney-cowl 
emitting smoke in fitful puffs. At stated times in 
the day, one of the crew would bring him the goozeh 
(for the quality of smoke in a goozeh is different from 
that of the chibouke), and, after a silent pull or two 
by way of refreshment, he would relinquish the tiller 
to the new comer, stretch his limbs, and shake himself. 

Hadji Mohammed never forgot, three times a-day, 
to spread his little square carpet on deck, and 
say his prayers. However, the time to take the 
measure of a man is in unexpected emergencies. 
You should have seen the Hadji when he had run 
us aground! First there was a dry grating of the 
keel, then a dull shock, then the boat would quiver 
and reel — we were stuck on a sandbank. At this 
critical juncture, casting off his upper garments, our 
friend would start forward, yelling out like a wild 
dervish, and urge every man to his post. 

The sailors, well alive to such occasions, strip and 
are overboard in an instant, bringing their bare 
brawny shoulders to the timbers. " Ya ho, Haylee, 
sar ! Ha, Haylee, sar ! " Such a shouting and push- 
ing, such a chorus in the water ! The reis and the 
caliph, and every man-Jack on board, lay hold of a 
pole and punt, while our Hadji friend, erect on the 
prow, a scant petticoat fluttering, acts as fugleman ; 
and so the boat eases off to the sound of a song. 
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Selim, on the contrary, was a young, soft-eyed 
Egyptian, shapely of limb, feminine in aspect, and 
desperately cunning. He would dip into the dish out 
of his turn, shirk his share of work, and get a good 
many sly pulls at the goozeh. When caught, his 
innocent looks disarmed your anger ; he usually 
escaped with a pull of the ear on the part of his 
fellows, or a dig in the back which sent him flying 
across the deck. His business was to scrub the deck, 
clean knives, and keep kettles and pipes in order. 
Selim was very fond of good things, and paid much 
court to Cyclops the cook, from sinister motives, 
carrying water for him, bringing in handy pieces of 
wood, and so on. I used sometimes to watch Master 
Selim of an afternoon, squatting in the lee of the 
kitchen. There he would lurk, gazing enviously 
toward the spluttering viands, and snuffing with ludi- 
crous gravity at the savoury steam. I believe he got 
many a toothsome morsel on the sly. 

Selim was lacking a forefinger. That was not 
a singular want, for two others of the crew were thus 
mutilated. Neither was the Nubian cook singular with 
his one eye, for we numbered another Polyphemus on 
board. This maiming, so common in Egypt, is done 
to escape military conscription. Sooner than serve as 
a soldier, a man will cut off his finger or pluck out his 
eye. For the latter mutilation, though, he is mostly 
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indebted to his mother ; she squeezes, so they say, 
some herb-juice into the orbit, and the eye withers 
up. As to the former, it is an old custom — old as 
the palmy days of Rome, when men were wont to cut 
off their thumbs &om the same motive. A thumbless 
mem was useless as a soldier, he could not wield a 
sword; hence the word "poltroon" (pollex trv/ncaivs, 
or poUice trimcus). 

One other of our crew I cannot well omit — Halil, 
from the Soudan — a lusty-limbed fellow of eighteen, 
black as a berry, and as muscular as young Hercules, 
who persisted in wearing a white zaboot (scanty as a 
tunic), by way of contrast to his skin, I suppose. He 
and Said used afterwards to accompany us on our 
rambles on shore, to pick up fowls the Professor had 
knocked down, and keep wild dogs off. He carried a 
long pole in that intent. Halil was a broth of a boy, 
full of frolic. His eye would kindle and his teeth glit- 
ter at the very thought oi a joke. He had thick lips, 
but not the features of a negro. On each cheek three 
deep gashes, given him in babyhood, and now cica- 
trized, indicated the tribe of his people. Halil*s black 
limbs were developed in the very mould of strength, 
and were as such often useful to us, for he would 
plunge alike into thick grasses or hurrying river for 
birds, and climb lofty trees for palm-nuts at our 
bidding. One day in the waters by the cataract not 
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far from Philae, Smith pointed his gun aloft and 
brought down a heron sailing over the boat. It 
fell a hundred yards oflf, slap into the middle of the 
stream, which was here hastening to the great rapid, 
a quarter of a mile distant. 

Quick as an echo was the answering plunge of 
Halil. The man's white tunic had flashed over his 
head before the bird had fallen, and we, ere the 
smoke was well curled away, stood watching the 
arrowy strokes of the swimmer, hand over hand, 
cleaving a course through the tide, and leaving an 
ever-lengthening pathway of ripples in the rear. 
We marked the swiftness both of swimmer and 
stream, and feared lest he should be drawn into the 
eddy. The little felucca was sent off in hot haste ; 
but, in less time than would have drowned a man, 
mighty-limbed Halil had climbed the bulwarks and 
stood there before us on deck, dripping as triton 
triumphant — shiny in teeth and skin — ^holding the 
big bird aloft as a trophy. 

These, then, were some of our crew — not the best, 
p^haps, but those we got most intimate with. They, 
with their brethren now in circle under the sail, were 
deep in the song. Timbrel, darabouka, pipes, cym- 
bals were in fuU play; and the upturned faces of 
the singers — some of them wonderfully handsome — 
would have made, with the wooded bank and gliding 
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river for a background, a picture such as a Venetian 
would have loved to paint. They were most serious, 
too, over the matter — serious as a boy over his kite, 
or a girl dressing her doll. 

And why not ? Truly we are most of us children 
in some things. Perhaps, indeed, our path would be 
smoother if we had more of the childlike about us 
in the circumstances of our every-day lives. Might 
it not, for example, be better to live in a less feverish 
atmosphere than some of us do, and with more 
simple environments ? At all events, might it not 
sometimes be worth while to try the experiment? 
Thoughts like these often flitted across my brain as 
I sat watching the pleasant faces about me, and they 
deepened^ too, week by week, as the onward journey 
brought me into better acquaintance with the men. 
Poor fellows ! they lived simply enough, in all truth, 
on their twopence a day. They had no very grand 
stake in this world's fortunes. Yet they were fiill 
of trust and contentment; happy as children, and 
content with as little. I know all that you, philoso- 
phical reader, will set in array against this; but it 
will not silence the feeling those scenes produced, 
nor unteach me the lesson, that the simpler and 
more primitive the way of life, the happier the 
wayfarer. 
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CHAPTEE XL 



PALM-REST AT EVENING : THE SAILORS' SUPPER. 



" They sliall drink at noon 
The palm's rich nectar — shall lie down at eve 
In the sweet pastures of remembei'ed days, 
And wake to wander and to weep no more." 

The music and the great heats of noon were alike 
over. Sowadee was still two miles up the stream, 
and the wind had fallen. We were obliged to track, 

*' Wallah ! " muttered the reis, shaking himseK up 
from a doze, " there is no wind ; " and he glanced 
aloft at the great sail flapping idly on its long yard ; 
then took a survey forward — the faint breath that 
came languidly up the river scarce stirred the plumy 
palms along its shore ; backward, there, down the 
stream, sundry other white-winged craft, merchant 
cangias and the like, paralyzed in the same lull 
wherein we were becalmed, were folding in sail and 
making for shore. 

No encouragement could our reis find in any 
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quarter, so " Yallough ! " he shouted, lifting up an 
arm, " take in sail and track ! *' 

Whereupon our Arabs, issuing from their lurking- 
places, yawned, put aside their pipes, and girded up 
their loins for action. Four went, hand over hand, 
up the mast, and got astride of the long yard, where, 
with arms and feet working monkey-fashion in con- 
cert, they grappled with the broad sail, and took it in 
by puckers. The boat being then near the western 
bank, we punted it ashore, and the rest leaped out 
and began tracking. 

When the wind falls, your only way of getting on 
is either to punt the boat, where the river is shallow 
enough, or track along the bank, barge fashion. You 
cannot row against the stream. The oars are reserved 
for the downward journey. Tracking is slow work ; 
but, as we intended mooring at Sowadee, this was our 
only chance. We could see the place plainly enough 
across the waters. There were its low mud walls, in 
a wooded reach, glistening in the afternoon sun. A 
mosque and a fretted minaret peeping above the 
trees; a cluster of small tower-like dwellings, low on 
the bank, embedded in masses of green — ^trembling 
and inverted in the sparkling tide which flowed at its 
feet — such was Sowadee. The great rocks of Kom 
Achmar bent over the river farther on, but the 
desert mountain chain, here very close, rose up lofty 
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behind the palm grove outlying the village as a 
fantastic background to the picture. 

It was a dreamy afternoon, slumberous with sum- 
mer airs. We lay on deck watching our bare-legged 
boatmen plod along the unequal bank, towing at a 
rope. Each man had knotted to it a loop, which he 
slung over his shoulders. It was not fast travelling ; 
your Arabs are averse to any violent work. The rope 
was often slack. They filed along the shelving shore, 
amid narrow terraces of flowering lupins and rich 
patches of crimson opium poppy and wheat— terraces 
fertilized by the summer inundation. Overhead 
mimosas grew,, and date-trees crowned the higher 
bank. *^ Haylee-omm-Sowar — ^Haylee-omm-Sowar ! " 
that was the refrain, a sort of litany, a slow march, 
regulated by Abdallah, the fugleman. The whole 
proceeding, indeed, made an exact counterpart of a 
picture we afterwards saw on the walls of a royal 
sepulchre at Thebes. Pharaoh's artist had depicted 
a sumptuous pleasure boat, which twelve men were 
tracking in this identical way, loops and all. Siad 
caught at it in an instant. 

" Look, sar ! " said he, in high glee, holding a light 
to the wall of the tomb, **men track dahabeeyah! 
There Abdallah — ^there Selim — there Halil" — and 
he fingered, child-&shion, each of these painted men 
in turn. 
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For more than an hour, the tide lapping feebly 
at our prow, we thus quietly glided on. Flowering 
bean-fields flung their fragrance over the stream, and 
palm shadows fell across us, alternated on deck with 
gaps of golden sunshine. 

"Do you know," said I to Smith, "that this is 
winter ? " for he lay, with his hat over his eyes, 
dozing in an undress more easy than elegant. 

"Eh? What, old fellow? Winter?" And he 
stretched himsetf and looked incredulous. 

From a little straggling village sheltered in a 
copse of dates at our side, a number of small rustics, 
utterly unclad, looked down from the edge of the 
bank as we floated along. They followed, calling 
"Backsheesh! backsheesh!" The dusky piccanin- 
nies, too young to manage the h in that hideous 
word, were none the less energetic in their way; 
they toddled in the fora rank lisping "Bachseest 
lachsees!** and thrusting out their little fists in 
eagerness* Fellah women, too, under the trees, 
lounged on an elbow and looked up from toying 
with their babes to take a lazy survey of the pass- 
ing boat. 

Now a sheltering palm-grove ran far along the 
bank. Dove-cots — square mud towers, honeycombed 
with earthen jars, and studded thick with perches, 
where doves and pigeons,' who live in the trees by 
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day, settle at night in thousands — ^were there. We 
passed a droning sakia or two. A blinded buffalo 
plodding round a worn path in chequered shade ; a 
rustic wheel, cogged and creaky; an endless and 
dripping string of earthen vessels, splashing out 
their crystal gatherings into one leaky and conamon 
pool ; a moss-clad shaft sprinkled by an eternal rain ; 
and a little babbling riQet of pure water flowing off 
on bounteous errand, *' 'mid sunny spots of greenery,*' 
to freshen the thirsty soil — such is the sakia. We 
passed a shadoof or two — ^primitive water-lifts, the 
long pole and bucket of skin — ^where a group of 
animated bronze statues (so fancy might feign them) 
in the guise of Ethiopians were toiling at their 
buckets, and whiling away the sonny hours with a 
song. We came to a shady spot where the white 
dome of a sheik's sepulchre showed above the bank. 
It was guarded by an overshadowing sycamore, itself 
an intruder among the palms of the grove. A sacred 
enclosure this; mud divans built around the syca- 
more's sinuous roots afforded rest to the solemn old 
sheiks of the village. Here, evidently, was the 
haunt of the village gossips — a kind of market-place 
where women giggled and chatted, naked children 
played and piped, and tumbled about in hopeless 
confusion. 

Thus we glided on as through the scenery of a 
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dream — ^without effort, peaceably, silently. Silently, 
for nature in its happiest moods has a silence of its 
own, articulate and musical. There is a silence made 
up of all the stray notes in the broad landscape — ^the 
song of birds, the murmurous hum of summer in- 
sects, the distant lowing of oxen, the rippling of the 
stream-^ kind of iiiTisible harmony, if you wiU, 
like those deep organ-notes you seem to feel rather 
than hear. 

For more than an hour we tracked along the 
shore, the' shadows lengthening over us. Across 
the water, that broad, wooded bank of green was 
still flooded in gold. But the blaze of colouring en 
the purple cliffs behind had already begun to deepen 
in the deepening light. The sun was slanting to the 
west. Already arrowy flights of birds, in undulatory 
and straggling clouds, at times almost spanning the 
sky, were passing homewards. Lanky cranes, too, 
and spoonbills, congregated in groups on the sand- 
banks, which here and there cropped up in mid- 
stream, were holding solemn conclave as to what 
should be done for the night. And on the distant 
cliff eagles and cormorants, tired of planing in mid- 
air, perched solitary on salient crag and peak, each 
near his eyrie. 

In these regions twilight is brief, the battle be- 
tween day and night sharp and decisive. A precipitate 
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descent of the big rounded sun amid a vortex of 
crimson mists in the Lybian desert ; ten minutes of 
gorgeous after-glow girdling the horizon with zones 
of colour— rosy at first, and changing from shade to 
shade like the cheek of Iris — an interregnum of pale 
green light, deHcate as the chrysoprasus, wherein 
that line of tropic foliage fringing the glassy river 
stcmds spectral ere it fades away and is lost — and 
then starry night lords it over all. 

We tracked rather higher than Sowadee, in order 
to steer an oblique course across the stream ; so, by 
punting across the shallows and rowing over the 
current, to drop cleverly down upon our moorings. 

If any one enjoyed himself at these times it was 
Said. Said flattered himself that the troubles of life 
were now over, for good and all. This journey was 
slowly opening to his view a vista of unfathomable 
delights. He already resented the being called 
"donkey-boy." 

** No, indeed ; he was the effendi's servant." 

" You will have to buy back your donkey. Said, 
when we return." 

" No sare ! " the boy would reply. " Me be drago- 
man then ; go to Catarak with gentleman. Plenty 
piastre ! " 

Thus at every halt he made a point of giving him- 
seK airs with the villagers, while these good people 
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certainly looked upon the comely youth with un- 
bounded admiration. ^* Was he not fresh from Musr- 
el-Kahera, the great city?" Yes; and I suppose, 
indeed, there is a pride of town lads over country-folk 
in other lands beside Egypt. 

Said leaped out as we hit the shore, and hammered 
the stake into the yielding bank, catching a rope 
thrown to him to loop on it. We made fast in a 
little wooded nook, a sling's cast above Sowadee, and 
there prepared to lay by for the night. Fortune 
befriended the lad even here, for we had no sooner 
arrived than he got invited to a wedding. It hap- 
pened thus : — 

There was a posse of young urchins hovering near 
who caught his notice. They watched the approach 
of the boat with big, eager eyes, and were in the act 
of shaping their mouths to shout the usual " Back- 
sheesh," a word he knew we could not abide, when 
he fell upon them and drove them into the recesses 
of the wood. Having scattered the troop, he saun- 
tered into the village, where, as was his wont, he 
began to reconnoitre and thrust himself into every- 
body's privacy, as if the realms of the Sultan were 
his own. Here, chancing to hit upon a rustic bridal- 
party preparing for the festival, he confided to them, 
with a great deal of bounce, that he. Said, was 
attached to the suite of three mighty infidel peishas, 
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journeying to the Cataracts, who had letters for the 
Pasha of Upper Egypt. (which was &ct), had charge 
of some grand embassy (which was iable), and who 
were otherwise very big people. He came in while 
we were at dinner fuU of aU this (barring the bounce, 
which we learnt afterwards), and told us that the 
bridegroom " prayed peace might alight on our path, 
and would we honour his humble feast with our 
august presence?" After that Said added a modest 
request of his own, and then we sent him away. 

The sun went down ere we had finished dinner ; 
we saw it from our Httle cabin burning through the 
palms on the opposite coast. Our sailors were taking 
their meal al fresco on the bank under the trees : 
they were very noisy about it, too. It was a red- 
letter day in their calendar. They had somehow 
become possessed of a sheep's head, and the thing 
was boiled in their broth; hence the excitement. 
I had noticed Selim purloining some young leeks 
and other vegetables earlier in the day from a 
plantation we had passed. He cut them up before 
tracking, and flung them into the pot with the 
mutton ; and somehow, so it appeared, this mess had 
been ill-managed. 

. The sailors' meal was usually prepared after the 
following simple fashion: a broth of red lentils, a 
leek or two by way of savour, and some coarse bread 
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cmmbled into the mess to thicken it. This was daily 
boiled up in a big iron pot over a fire on a kind 
of tripod by the mast I used to watch the sailors' 
cook poking at the fire and stirring most diligently by 
the hour together. After much seething, the mess 
— ^thick as a Scotch porridge — was baled out into 
the pan, and cookey served it up. Not our one-eyed 
Nubian, be it understood ; but a lad the sailors had 
brought from Cairo — a chubby-faced urchin a little 
taller than the pot he was perpetually stirring, who 
wore an apron to his knees, and usuaUy begrimed 
himseK to the roots of his hair — so efiectually that 
he got many a cuff for it, and, indeed, was once 
pitched bodily into the river to cleanse himself. 
This was the young gentleman who, at the sunset 
hour every evening, baled out the savoury mess into 
a huge pan and set it forth in a clear space on deck. 
" Bismilleh, Allah be praised !" the urchin would 
cry ; " dinner is ready !" " Allah be praised I" was 
echoed by one and another of the hungry crew as 
they gathered up from here and there, and dressed 
themselves on their haunches around the festive pan. 
The meal was hot and smoking — a mess of pottage, 
very similar, I suppose, to that Esau sold to his 
lurother Jacob— and each, in turn, the bismilleh said, 
would (with due regard to his fingers) dip his fist into 
the disb, and feed himself by handfuls at a time. 
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Such was the usual course of things as happening 
each sunset ; but now, as I have intimated, there was 
disorder at the repast. A sheep's head was in ques- 
tion — a succulent, juicy morsel of mutton ! A moun- 
tain of meat, swelling gently out of the rosy swamps 
of lentil pottage surrounding it in the pan. How 
delicious the very odour of so dainty a dish ! How 
provoking to the appetite ! But, somehow, wretched 
little chubby-face had forgotten to divide the joint ; 
thus it was difiScult to begin — difficult because of 
the bone — and so the murmuring raged fierce and 
loud. However, a knife and a chopper settled the 
difficulty, and silence soon fell over the boisterous 
scene. Irritable tempers, as well as inner cravings, 
are often alike quelled by a good meal. It was so 
here. A deep sigh of inward satisfaction passed 
round, and ere long I saw copious clouds of smof e 
from the calumet of peace, the goozeh, wreathing 
aloft as incense among the palm-fronds over head, 
where now the bright stars shone through. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

NEW YEAR ON THE NILE. 

<* Where rippling wave and dashing oar, 
That midnight chant attend, 
Or whispering palm-leaves from the shore 
With midnight silence blend." 

It was seven o'clock. The old year was fast dying; 
nevertheless five hours remained to us. What 
should we do? It happened, while we were thus 
d^ating by candlelight, that the mellow sound of 
voices, as from a chorus far away, come floating in 
through the open passage. "What's that?" cried 
Smith, lazily poking the end of a long chibouke 
across from his lounge on the divan into the candle 
to relight his tobacco ; " is it a boat ?" 

The caliph at that moment^ pushing back the 
curtain, showed his important face, beaming like 
a full moon, at the door. " Traveller, his boat, sar, 
walking down river; too dark to see flag. Him hang 
blue light to mast." 

We got our guns ready for saluting, and mounted 
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on the upper deck. It was one of those nights you 
never see but in the East. The broad face of the 
river lay stilled as in deep slumber, still — without a 
ripple. Each single star from the firmament above 
mirrored itself distinctly in that sea of glass. You 
almost feared to look down into the awful abysses of 
that second semisphere, high over which you felt 
yourself to be floating as in some airy ocean. I had 
never seen so perfect an illusion before, nor do I 
believe any other river or lake could show it but the 
Nile. Far away over the water, as yet, glowed a 
row of little lights from the cabin windows of the 
approaching dahabeeyah. We could hear the dip 
of their oars in the intervals of the boatmen's song. 
As for the ship, a shadowy mass, it loomed bigger 
and bigger on the stream, until the Arab oarsmen — 
twelve in rank — rowing and singing with all their 
might, took indistinct shape in the flickering light of 
a little lantern hung above them. 

Bang I Bang ! Six shots in quick succession went 
pealing across the water, — and the sound came back 
to us in echo from the Lybian hills. There was a 
momentary lull. We saw the Arabs resting on their 
oars. The dark mass came floating nearer and nearer, 
and the reflected window-lights showed already athwart 
our bows. We could perceive a stir on board — then 
a flash. Our salute was returned. The ship's course 

H 
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now changed. It was evident that an order had been 
given to pull in for shore. 

The meeting of friends or countrymen is quite an 
event on the Nile. It is about the only break in 
your journey which reminds you of nationality or 
home. Thus, when we presented ourselves on board 
the newly-arrived craft, and found its owner to be an 
Englishman, and, more, an acquaintance of our Pro- 
fessor's, we fraternized as they only do who meet thus 
in far distant lands. Our host, Mr. Doubledash — a 
man well known in scientific circles and conversa- 
ziones, where he shines as a great light, and where he 
has undergone many a stiff tussle with the Professor 
— ^had started early this season for the Cataracts. 
But, finding, as he expressed it, things rather dull, he 
determined to make the best of his way back, and 
get across the long desert into Palestine, taking Petra 
(if the fates, or rather. Bedouins, were propitious) in 
his track. " I rejoice to have fallen in with you," he 
said, when we were duly installed on his divans, and 
a Nubian boy had handed the inevitable coflee and 
ohiboukes ; " I was so anxious for a chat about home 
news. Have you any papers ? " 

We had 'The Times,' a month old, and we, of 
course, ran over all we knew of the world's later 
history, for our host's edification. "Ah, well!" he re- 
plied, " I need not have worried myself. Not much 
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is lost by my absence. Life up here, you know, is 
like that lake in the Land of Koses, half-sweet, half- 
bitter. You are ever fancying something will go 
wrong at home because you are away, and thus you 
muddy the pleasant waters of travel. But it doesn't ; 
and that takes the conceit out of you. May I entreat 
you, sir, to be careful ? — this was delivered to Smith, 
who, swinging his legs off the divan, was kicking un- 
concernedly at something hidden beneath — " there is 
a mummy under there." 

'*A mummy!" ejaculated Smith, springing up in 
horror ; " I hope I have not hurt him ! " 

*' No, I think not ; he is pretty tough. There are 
a couple more on deck, too — ^women, in boxes: but 
this fellow is imroUed. If you will lend a hand, we 
will have him out." 

Whereupon, while one of us held a pair of candles, 
the Thing in question was dragged from beneath the 
divan and laid on the table. It was the perfect body 
of a man mummied in youth, stiff and unyielding, as 
if accimiulated ages had hardened it into iron. Every 
sinuous line of muscle and ligament flanking the rigid 
limbs could still be traced. The brown face had 
become distorted into a sinister grin, half exposing 
the upper teeth ; while folds of thick clustering hair 
matted with bitumen wreathed about the brow. 
" I bought him at Thebes," said Mr. Doubledash, 
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pulling oflf tenderly some threads of mummy cloth, 
which still adhered to the body. ** Mustapha Aga hit 
upon a fresh tomb while I was there, and he took me 
to see it I purchased the three tenants in situ. It was 
quite a speculation, you know. *They might happen 
to turn out well or they might not,' Mustapha told me. 
So I took my chance. The outer coffins were mag- 
nificent," continued our friend enthusiastically. " As 
big as that table, and crowded as thick with paintings 
as the walls of the Academy, But I left them behind 
me, for I hadn't room. Even as it is," he added, with 
a sigh, "my Arabs are always stumbling over the 
women up-stairs, and wanting to bum them. They 
are very good for making fires, they say." 

"Did you find anything in them?" the Professor 
asked. 

" No ; merely a scarabeus or two knotted to a net 
of beads over the breast, and a ring ; but no jewels. 
As for the ladies, they are not yet thoroughly un- 
rolled, for I wanted to save them for England. In 
fact, I broke ofi" the head of one in tearing away her 
painted mask, and trying to unclasp a necklace she 
had on. I fancy the head had been hurt by the 
embahners. There it is behind you, sir, on the 
shelf." 

This last was levelled at Smith, who, taken in flank, 
and now thoroughly horrified, turned sharp round to 
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look; and there, truly enough, propped up by 
a powder-flask, stood the ghastly thing grinning 
hideously at him I 

"I think," stammered Smith, "I should like, if 
you will excuse it, to go on to your upper deck 
and have a look at those — ^those not yet unrolled 
mummies." 

"With pleasure," rejoined our friend. "Let us 
adjourn. May I trouble you to hold the candles?" 
And so we stepped up the little stair, and in th6 
dark night turned over those ancient relics of 
humanity, pulled them out of their inner coffins, set 
them upright on their feet, talked scientifically over 
them, and then laid them back again to rest. 

Poor wanderers ! whither were they speedily after 
this their long quiet sleep? To risk a passage 
northward over stormy seas, to be burnt for firewood 
by a pack of ignorant Arabs, or to be unclad, gar- 
ment after garment, and laid naked to the unsympa- 
thizing gaze of a circle of middle-aged gentlemen 
with spectacles on their noses, at a London conver- 
sazione ? Was this the end of all their care, and the 
loving devotedness of Mends ? Alas for the pleasant 
illusions of earth ! 

The Professor hesitated. "Would you permit 
me," he asked, as we were moving away, "to un- 
wrap a few folds from the breast of that mummy ? 
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I feel persuaded she has a pectoral on, and perhaps 
it is of value." 

" Certainly/' said our host. 

So we went back, fixed the candles in an eligible 
position, and disentombed anew the lady whose head 
was below. Our friend undid the fastenings and 
delicately removed some of the linen folds. There 
were wide bands edged with a deep fidnge wound 
spirally from head to foot of the body. These he 
untwisted as gently as a surgeon the bands of a 
broken arm. They exhaled a strong odour of myrrh 
and spices. But no pectoral was there. The Pro- 
fessor persevered, however, until he came to an open 
network of blue porcelain bangles, with which the 
inner coverings of the mummy were enveloped. 
There he stopped. That which impressed us most, 
however, was the print of a naked hand. The fingers 
of the embalmer, soiled, may be, with palm-wine, or 
some of the gummy spices in use, had been laid heed- 
lessly on the linen shroud bound about the breast, 
and the mark was still there. 

"Strange; is it not?" said our host, "that the 
imprint of that living hand should have outlasted 
hoar civilizations and empires." Passing strange ! — 
a mere stain of fingers to have survived religions 
even, and creeds that men deemed to be eternal ! 

Altogether it was a weird scene on that upper 
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deck. The two Arab bands, fraternizing, had kindled 
a watch-fire of doura straw on the shore, and were 
sitting around it carousing under the palms. The 
blaze, now waxing, now waning, mantled on their 
wild and dusky features, and scattered strange, elf- 
like shadows over the jagged palm-trunks which 
stood from the gloom. And further, every tongue of 
flame that shot aloft, flung its reflection across the 
water, which, flickering upon this grim group of 
philosophers and mummies, animated it with a false 
and ghostly life, and lent to it the look of a solemn 
conclave holding council with the dead. 

But the night was fast wearing on. What of the 
waning year? What of the marriage feast? Our 
friend from the upper country had surely fallen upon 
prosperous days. Here were two entertainments 
awaiting him in one night. " Would he join us in 
these festivities?" we asked. Good: then it would 
be well to hasten at once to the village. 

The two dragomans and Said, each bearing a 
lantern, lighted us across the plank to the shore, and 
led a way through the thick copse to the village. 
It was not far. We could see a glimmering light 
through the trees, and the sound of music and 
dancing came borne to us on the night wind. 
Haroun was grumbling all the way. 

^ What for you, sare, go village wedding ? Grand 
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wedding in Cairo— /anfosia, fine dress, fine dancer, 
fine music ! Here no fine at all. Village wedding, 
common people, no good.* Bad dancer, bad music, 
bad everything. Ya 1 " And the good fellow found 
that words were lacking him wherein to express his 
contempt. 

Nile villages, as I have said, are, as a rule, made 
up of square, mud-built dwellings, clustered together, 
with a few open spaces between, in which a strag- 
ghng palm or two from the encompassing grove, or 
a broad-spreading sycamore, affords friendly shelter 
from the noonday heats. In one of these spaces the 
festival in question was being held. Some fifty or 
sixty — ^the whole population of Sowadee, in fact, 
men, women, and children — were gathered to the 
feast. 

We penetrated by a labyrinth of tortuous passages 
and courts. The people were scattered — some 
lounging on the mud-divans round the sycamore 
roots, some squatting in circle by a half-extinct 
watch-fire, some chatting, smoking, lying prone in 
the dust, with heels kicking up in the air. The 
twilight of stars, the stray glow of a goozeh, and our 
lanterns, were our only help ; for a low cresset, set 
up near the dancers, cast its light only on them and 
on the spectators gathered around. Of course, the 
focus of attraction was the bridegroom's dwelling. 
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He owned a house about three times as big as a 
sentry-box. It was one of several offshoots from a 
larger mansion, belonging to the sheik of the village 
— ^a very grand palace indeed, which boasted of an 
upper storey, and was almost as tall as the adjoining 
mosque, whose minaret, slim and erect, grew up into 
the dark night, spectral against a background of 
stars. 

The friends of the bridegroom (men and women), 
dimly distinguished by the fitful light, were seated 
in the position of honour about his door on divans of 
wicker-work of palm. The bridegroom was standing 
in his doorway, but the lady lingered inside unseen. 
A carpet had been spread in front for the dancers, 
a little oil lamp or two stood on the groimd, and a 
cresset, stuck in the earth hard by, was burning. A 
boy fed it continually by poking bits of doura straw 
through the bars. The spectators had ranged them- 
selves in circle for a good view of the performance. 

Two women were dancing when we drew near, and 
the bridegroom — a fine-looking young fellow, dressed 
in a blue gown and scarlet turban — came instantly 
forward, and politely made room for us on the 
wicker divan among his friends. AU these — ^the 
men, that is — saluted us by touching breast and 
turban, and crying "Salaam! salaam!" while the 
women, after a vain attempt to look demure, took 
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courage from their numbers, and finally giggled 
uncontrollably at the fun of the thing. At first they 
made faint pretences of drawing their veils slantwise 
across the face, so as to deprive us of a fair sight of 
their charms ; but, finding we were not provoked by 
such privation, they naturally believed us to be void 
of feeling and taste, and so let things take their 
course, and, with a show of dignity, turned their look 
on the dancers. A boy handed us cofiee and pipes. 
Haroun, with clever forethought, had brought our 
own chiboukes ; thus we were spared the smoking in 
common with our dusky brethren and sisters. The 
two dragomans and Said stood behind us, dressed in 
their most gorgeous attire — gold-embroidered vests, 
sumptuous silk scarfs of orange and crimson, and 
turbans which were masterpieces of the Damascus 
looms. No wonder the villagers — women and boys 
especially — ^looked upon them with unmitigated awe. 
The dancing was resumed. Four or five musicians 
squatted themselves on the edge of the carpet, and, 
with cymbals, darabouka, double pipes, and a kind of 
violin, discoursed a wild music, which kept measure 
to the tread of the dancers' feet. Sometimes the 
thing was varied ; sundry of the men and women on 
the divans broke out into a song — an epithalamium, 
I suppose — ^but dancing chiefly held sway. As for 
the dancers, the two best were professionals — hired 
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almehs. But in the intervals of their dance the 
brideswomen came forward two by two, and took 
their places on the carpet. The almehs were rather 
pretty — dark-featured, gipsy-like girls, with big eyes 
pencilled with kohl. Down their backs a wild 
abundance of black hair, threaded with tiny gold 
coins, fell in a glittering shower. They wore a 
glimmer of tawdry finery — earrings, bracelets, neck- 
laces of beads, which tinkled as they danced. A 
gauzy tob, a spencer of crimson silk, trowsers droop- 
ing and full — so full as almost to eclipse their naked 
feet on the carpets — completed their attire. 

These Dalilahs seemed to have muscles of brass. 
There was no posturing in their dance, but a series 
of supple movements, to which time was kept by 
little copper cymbals looped over the thumb and 
forefinger. Sometimes they jerked these all to- 
gether, head cast back, hair flying, and their bare 
arms quivering aloft. Their manner was identical 
with that portrayed on the wall-pictures in the 
ancient tombs — doubtless the same as to char«w;ter^ 
if not, indeed, the exact movements of the dance 
whereby the girl Salome bewitched Herod and his 
captains in their revels at Macherus. 

Half-an-hour we stayed, spectators of this various 
entertainment — guests of the bridegroom. Our 
proud host gravely confided to us between his whiffs 
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some interesting episodes in his courtship and mar- 
riage. Haroun interpreted them — ^in his own racy 
way. They are too long to repeat, but the upshot 
led you to fancy that the newly-married fair one was 
somewhat tempered with the mettle of the barber's 
wife, who courted her husband by casting date-stones 
at him from behind the wall, then giggled, and ran 
away. We did not see the bride. An indistinct 
glimpse of drapery, and of one or two female forms 
grouped in a dark comer of the sentry-box, was all 
that could be gained, and that only by a chance 
ray from the flickering cresset. 

So we bade good-bye to the friendly circle, dropped 
a backsheesh into the bridegroom's willing hand, and 
quitted the scene in a blaze of fireworks — ^not meta- 
phorical, but real. For Smith had brought a Eoman 
candle or two and a big rocket with him, in order — 
as he expressed it — ^to astonish the natives ; and, on 
leaving, he astonished them accordingly. Never, I 
will be bound to say, were works of art more keenly 
appreciated. Not even the famous Girandola, on that 
last great night of the Eoman festival — ^fiery halls of 
unmitigated splendour, illimitable cloisters of ame- 
thyst, and vistas of golden grandeur, which, as you 
know, are called forth in an instant, and finally blow 
up like a volcano— not even the Girandola, I say, 
elicits deeper gutttirals of " Oh," and " Ah !" from 
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the gaping, dragoon-ridden crowd under the Pincian 
HiU, than came forth responsive from the rustics of 
Sowadee, spell-bound by that solitary rocket ! 

And the old year was fading out; the tide that 
never waits lay at its last ebb. Many such a tide 
had ebbed before — how many! — upon those ancient 
shores. We sat over a fire of sticks on the edge of 
the desert, under the glittering stars, and silently 
waited for the turn. It came, the new year. Alas 
for old Egypt! Another flood tide might set in, and 
still another, and another, but never could their 
waters render back those mighty landmarks which 
ages had fretted away and envious storm-waves 
swept into the abysses of the past. Ah, well, a few 
more ebbings and Sowings, and perhaps the land- 
marks, not of Egypt only, but of Time itself, may 
be swept away — swept into the shoreless ocean of 
eternity! 
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CHAPTEK Xm. 

PASSING GLIMPSES — BENI HASSAN, MANFALOUT, 
GROVES OF ACANTHUS, THEBES. 



** No tree that is of count in greenwood growes 
From lowest juniper to cedar tall ; 
No flowre in field, that daintie odour throwes 
And decks his branch with blossomes over all. 
But there was planted or grew naturall : 
Nor sense of man so coy and curious nice 
But there mote find to please itself withall, 
Nor heart could wish for any queint device 

But there it present was, and did fraile sense entice. 



n 



It took us three weeks of fair sailing to reach 
Thebes. Once or twice, with a strong wind, we 
scudded over eighty miles in the day, but there were 
days in which we made but four. Thebes is five 
hundred miles up the stream. Time sped on, though 
all too quickly with us, for we fell in love with this 
errant life. Day followed day, and eve succeeded 
eve, merely to deepen us in conceit with our big 
barge. We were getting attached to it as to a home. 
The straitness of its cast was forgotten in the cosi- 
ness of its arrangements. We got to link pleasant 
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associations with every nook and comer in it. Each 
one had his own favourite spot, in cabin or on deck, 
to read, write, lounge ; and that, I take it, is half the 
battle in making a home of any place. Added to 
which, we were treated to an endless change of 
scene. Your dwelling was the same — same walls, 
same windows, same table for breakfast, dinner, 
supper — ^but the look-out was ever new. Besides, we 
could take our walks abroad, get on shore at any 
moment — for the captain owned a little four-oared 
felucca, which, noosed to the vessel's stem, draggled 
all day in our wake, like some unwilling lap-dog led 
by a string. We could take our walks, I say, and 
yet our house, snail-fashion, would follow on all the 
same. There was no lack of excitement either, what 
with shooting rare birds, popping at crocodiles, ex- 
ploring odd villages, investigating the domestic ar- 
rangements of the natives, hunting among the hills 
for ancient tombs, or being run upon a sand-bank by 
the illustrious Hadji. 

The latter diversion, I must say, was sometimes 
due to other causes than the bad steering of that 
venerable Mussulman, as he himself would touchingly 
point out. The fact is, there are strange errant 
winds abroad in the Nile valley, fitful and passionate, 
which, spite of an unclouded heaven, come upon you 
suddenly, and drive you whithersoever they will. In 
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a moment, without warning, you are struck. The 
great sail is blown loose, and on you drift to the 
nearest sand-bank or the shore. They are eccentric 
forces these storm gusts. One would fancy them 
instinct with life — spirits of unrest. They rage and 
howl with ungovernable fury while the anger fit is 
on them, lash the quiet river into foam, and play all 
mischief with the sands of the desert; but before 
you have half recovered from your bewilderment 
they are gone. The tormented river, and the air, 
thick with a sandy mist, alone tell of the late strife. 
Not less wayward are these gusty spirits in their 
milder mOods. Dwarfed in dimension and self- 
contained, they will wander playfully, by zig-zag 
paths, over desert and green field. Often, in a per- 
fect calm yourself, you may watch other vessels bat- 
tling with them. It is their delight to catch up the 
desert sands (all elsewhere being at rest), twist them 
round into a pillar, and then, in high glee, travel 
on at random, worrying everything in their course. 

" The whirl-blast comes, the desert sands rise up 
And shape themselves : from earth to heaven they stand, 
As though they were the pillars of a temple 
Built by Omnipotence. 

But the blast pauses, and their shaping spirit 
Is fled : the mighty columns were but sand, 
And lazy snakes trail o'er the level ruins." 

Once, in the downward journey, we were indebted 
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to one of these " ill winds " for an adventure. It 
blew us ashore under the frowning cliffs of Gebel 
Aboolfeda, and kept us there all day. For a while 
we amused ourselves watching the eagles and cormo- 
rants far above, battling with the blast. The blus- 
tering storm drove them hither and thither about 
their rocky eyries ; five hundred feet overhead their 
shadows were crossing and re-crossing upon the sun- 
shiny rock. Tiring of this watch, we determined 
upon a clamber. Groups of perforations could be 
distinguished high up on the bluff, — trough portals, 
leading to tombs. Perhaps we might find some- 
thing strange. The mountain was steep, impending 
in places, but we climbed from crag to crag until, on 
a dizzy ledge, we came upon a series of apertures 
that led into some ancient sepulchres — grottoes 
which afterwards served for the early Christians to 
take refuge in. From these, containing paintings of 
no very great interest, we were proceeding higher, 
when Smith stumbled into a pit. 

There are numerous pits in Egyptian tombs, some 
very deep. We often explored them. This, luckily, 
was but eight feet down. In our efforts to fish up 
our friend, one of the candles dropped, and in stoop- 
ing for it he lighted upon a horizontal passage, little 
bigger in girth than a drain. 

" Who will follow ?" said he, diving in. 

I 
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We crawled along this tunnel — wriggling, serpent- 
fashion, through its narrowest parts — by a circuitous 
way, leading more than 300 feet into the stony heart 
of the mountain. Here, exhausted, dishevelled, reek- 
ing with dust and perspiration, we found room in the 
widening breach to stretch our cramped limbs and 
stand upright Villanous fellows we looked, too, 
issuing from that dusty gallery. 

We brought the light of our three half-expended 
candles to bear on the scene. It was a spacious and 
singular cavern, whose outlines the faint glimmer of 
our lights, held aloft, failed to reveal — a cavern 
fashioned by man in the heart of the hill, walled in 
by solid acres of rock above, around, and below. 
What the object of this mysterious excavation could 
have been we did not stay to inquire, but oppressed 
(morally and physically) we made the best of our 
way back into outer air. 

We passed many Christian monasteries in our 
journey between Sowadee and Thebes, mostly nestled 
in clefts of the rock, high on its scarred face, lonely 
and inaccessible. If you visit these mountain fast- 
nesses, the monks pull you up in a basket, or there 
is a knotted cord by which — if you are good at 
gynmastics — you may climb. 

The Coptic convent of 'E Tayr is perched fortress- 
like on a beetling rock above the stream. Very 
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muscular Christians are they of 'E Tayr, On the 
approach of your dahabeeyah it is their wont to 
swarm down from the precipitous heights of th^ 
romantic abode. They descend with an agility tiidy 
wonderful — dropping from crag to crag — ^and swim 
ofif in pwris naturcdHms to greet you as fellow-Chris- 
tians. Leander was nothing to them: they make 
head in the water like Tritons, and board you, one 
and all, panting, shivering, clamorous for backsheesh. 
Peace attend those amphibious monks! We gave 
them some piastres, some bread, and some empty 
beer-bottles; the first went into their mouths- 
harvested monkey-fashion, between cheek and jaw ; 
' the second was balanced deftly on the head ; and the 
third launched into mid-stream, and thrown onward 
and onward by the swimmer. 

We passed the famous grottoes of Beni Hassan — a 
terrace of tombs high on the shelving Arabian ridge, 
overlooking a two miles' breadth of fertile land be- 
tween mountain and river. In them, as in some 
vast gallery — ^hall after hall painted in graphic wall- 
picturings, and glowing in yet unfaded tints — ^you 
may wander at will, and study the familiar every- 
day life of men who walked the land before the 
days of Joseph. In these mansions of the dead — 
eternal abodes, aimms oIkovs, as the ancients called 
them — ^mimic men and women are wrestling, fishing, 
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ploughing and reaping, trapping birds, giving dinner 
parties, being flogged, cutting their toe-nails, treading 
the wine-press, dancing, playing the harp, weaving 
linen, playing at catch-ball, being shaved by the 
barber, playing ai draughts. Verily there is nothing 
-new under the sun! What say you to an elderly 
lady robed in a dress having three jUytmcesI And 
there are stranger things than that ! Yes ; the old, 
old story of human life is there, told as in a picture- 
book. Though seen through a gap of four thousand 
years, your eye moistens over it still. Here are 
life's festive scenes and revels — ^the wine-cup and the 
garland; and here its scenes of sorrow— mourners 
are weeping over their dead. Nothing is lacking. 
And so, by a mystic sympathy — ^that touch of nature 
which links man with man — you reach out a hand 
across the ages, and feel the throbbings of a 
humanity kindred with your own. 

We passed that long wooded shore where, under 
the eastern mountains, the ruins of the Eoman 
Antinoe lie scattered. Young Antinous, friend of 
Hadrian, bathing in the Nile hard by, was drowned, 
and the emperor built this city in honour of his 
favourite. Palm-trees now grow in the forum, and 
flocks of goats browse over the ruined amphitheatre. 
Many a Christian martyr sufiered at Antinoe in the 
.fiery persecution under Diocletian. That mountain 
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wall behind the city, and the rocky ravine to south- 
ward, are pierced thick with grottoes (ancient 
Egyptian tombs), bearing the marks of our early 
ancestors in the Faith. There has been a Laura 
of monks in that ravine ; and rough stairways were 
cut on the crags to afford easier access from ledge 
to ledge. These haunts of the persecuted early 
Church, multiplied all through the land of Egypt, 
possess an interest of their own, and furnish an 
attestation to the truth of Christianity and to the 
full-heartedness of belief actuating its early followers, 
which is worthy of note. 

Through the cool green reaches of Manfalout — 
past those picturesque terraces and gardens by the 
water side — along a range of flowery slopes swelling 
from the water's edge, and by crested minarets and 
fretted domes, we floated oa to where the Arabian 
desert again closes in and mountain crags frown pre- 
cipitous over the stream. The Thebaid begins here : 
we have passed into Upper Egypt. In this southern 
region doum palm-trees grow — a tropic palm, with 
bifurcated trunk and crown of broad, fanlike leaves, 
whose fruit, big as a quince, hangs in bunches tempt- 
ing to the eye as the apple of Sodom, and about as 
delusive. Birds of very exquisite plumage (several 
rare species) reside here ; and the Professor was busy 
from morning to night with his gun and jursenic pots. 
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At Siout we stopped for our sailors to bake bread. 
Next in rank to Cairo, Siout stands on the plain 
amid outlying thickets of lotus-trees. From the 
river bank you see its cupolas and spires glittering 
amid gardens and groves, watered artificially.by the 
shady flow of little rivers babbling along from the 
sakias on the shore. Siout, the ancient city of 
wolves, was famous in. the annals of the early 
Church. Our sailors here provided bread for a 
month. They bought the wheat, ground it in a 
public mill, kneeded it, baked it in a public oven, 
cut up the loaves into thick slices, and spread them 
on the deck to dry. This coarse brown bread (the 
staler the better) is their chief ingredient in pottage. 

I got into a mummy-cavern at Siout — ^the first I 
had seen. Said and I were accustomed to hunt 
about among the hills for old tombs, — and in this 
case we were rather high up among the crags when 
he called me to a triangular nook or aperture in 
the rock. "He be house in there, sare," said he. 
He called them all houses. I looked at him incre- 
dulous. It was hardly bigger than a rat-hole ; and 
the rocky d6bris from above, with a huge fallen 
splinter that I could not move, almost covered it. 
However, I determined to try: one gets used to 
that sort of thing up the river. I am not fat — 
certainly not; but I feirly stuck in the middle. 
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hard and fast It had always been a point vdih 
me not to fail in a dignified bearing toward Said; 
for he was a lad that if you gave him a button, he 
would want the whole boot But alas! now the 
thing was diflScult However, I had to humble my- 
self and apply for assistance, and so with some panting 
and kicking I managed to extricate myself. Then, 
looking well to my matches and candle, I went at it 
again — ^this time head first, like a fly struggling into 
a narrow-necked bottle. I was successful now, and 
by the help of a kindly shove from the boy I found 
myself inside. Darkness there, and an indescribable 
odour, but plenty of space, as an echo testified. 

Crawling on a little to get room and strike a light, 
the suspicion seized me with a shudder that I was 
travelling over dead bodies. Yes; there was lio 
doubt about it. When I stood up their bones cracked 
under me. A ray of twilight that penetrated a yard 
or two into the cavern revealed dimly to me a con- 
fused litter of dead — huddled helplessly, as in a 
plague pit, one upon another — unshapely, grim, for- 
bidding. I lit my candle and stumbled on — ^some 
twenty yards — always over the same yielding floor. 
Neither wall nor roof, however, were visible through 
the blackness, and even the entrance aperture was 
eclipsed. Kicking aside some dozen of skulls and 
scattered bones, I stooped down and ripped open with 
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my knife the outer covering — a sort of rough canvas 
shroud — of a mummy. It was a woman. Never, in 
all likelihood, had she been stirred from that place, 
where thousands of years ago they had laid her. 
Some hair — long plaited hair, black as jet — still 
hung about the head, and there was a kind of grin 
on the face. Insects — dead ages ago, as the flesh 
they had fed upon — were in the eye-sockets: other 
insects, too, that in turn had preyed upon them, 
were there, and the hideous succession fell out as 
I raised the skull, which left its body very easily. 
The teeth were perfect, every one of them, white 
and pearly still : — the only evidence, save shapeliness 
of form, of possible beauty quick sped and long since 
past. Throwing down the skull— and plodding on — 
always over the same ghastly pavement — I peered 
into the darkness. But it was not until I had gone at 
least fifty paces, that the depth of the cavern became 
apparent. Near the wall, rough hewn and black- 
ened by age, the piles were higher — an embankment 
of dead. I could not see the roof, nor did I proceed 
farther. The Professor, coming after me, found an 
outlet to another cavern ; but 1 missed it. However, 
I had had enough. 

As I turned, the candle flashed on a group which 
in its grotesque horror might well, like Gorgon's 
head, have petrified the beholder. It stood out of 
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the darkness like a tangible nightmare. Leaning in 
easy attitude against a pile built up of skeletons, and 
shapeless Things still shrouded and bound in their 
cave-clothes, there were two or three bituminous* 
mummies, stark and stiff, muscle and limb perfect 
— ^planted umbrella fashion — apparently engaged in 
easy chat, and on the best of terms. Their features 
had been drawn into a distinct and even amiable 

* The Egyptians had three different modes of embahning. By the 
first method (bitmninons) skin, muscles, sinews, everything in feust, 
have been preserved intact till now; whereas by the second and 
third, little remains save a skeleton with withered skin, and looks 
of hair that turn to dust 

Herodotus speaks thus on embalming : — " When a dead body is 
brought to the embalmers, they exhibit to the friends different 
models highly finished in wood. The most perfect of these they 
say resembles Him (Osiris), whom I do not think it religious to 
name. The second is of less price : another is still more mean.- 
They then inquire after which model the deceased shaU be repre- 
sented ! This being settled, and the price agreed upon, the parties 
retire, leaving the body with the embalmers." The historian then 
minutely describes the different processes. . . . ''After certain 
preparations, the body is washed with palm wine, and covered with 
pounded aromatics, and the cavity filled up with myrrh, cassia, 
and spices — ^then it is sewn up. Afterwards it (the body) is kept 
in natron seventy days. Then being washed, it is wrapped up in 
bands of fine linen smeared with gum, put into a wooden case in 
the form of a man, fastened up, and placed upright against the 
wall. This is the most costly method of embalming." — ^ELebodotus, 
Euterpe. 86. 

It costs, according to Diodorus Siculus, a talent of silver, or about 
250/., independently, of course, of jewels or other valuable enclosures. 
So cleverly is this embalming done, says this latter writer, <' that all 
the members are preserved perfectly, and even the hair of the eye- 
lids and eyebrows remain undisturbed ; and the whole appearance 
is so unaltered that every feature may be recognized." * 
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expression. But behind the pile, looking over as. it 
were, there rose up a sinister face, vampire-like in. 
its hideousness, which seemed to mock at them, and 
a long brawny arm, somehow loosed from its sockets, 
stretched forward, fist clenched, threateningly — a 
fantastic, ghoule-like defiance. It was like some wild 
dream out of the Inferno. 

To say that there were hundreds of skulls littered 
about at random would give a very inadequate idea 
of the population of this place of the dead. Below 
the surface everywhere was a close layer, well 
packed, of Things such as I had cut open, and then 
beneath that another, — and another, — ^how deep I 
could not tell ! But one strange thing struck me in 
all I looked at — and I examined a great many — ^the 
teeth were perfect : no decay or failure: and the front 
upper teeth had in many instances ieen filed sharp. 
Livingstone speaks of certain tribes in Central Africa 
where women thus file their teeth to a point by way 
of embellishment, but I am unaware of any mention 
of the fact in ancient history. 

Said was waiting anxiously for me at the aperture. 
He helped me out, and glad enough I was to feel 
the blessed sunlight about me again; 

Onward ! sailing by the classic groves of Acanthus 
which flank the western shore. Here are miles of 
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mimosas to pass, a whole realm of trees, a billowy 
bank of golden green, on which the sunbeams sleep 
at noon. Under this massive foliaged roof, populous 
with doves, hoopoes, and birds of every bright 
plumage, there abides a perennial shadow, deep as 
the gloom of a temple. Once entangled in its rich, 
cool cloisters, you long to linger and thread that 
leafy labyrinth throughout ; to linger, and, like the 
philosopher of old in those other groves, to dream of 
the Elysiah fields, and to hold pleasant converse with 
the shades of the great and the good — those who, 
freed from the incumbrance of mortal flesh, wander 
hand in hand, and pluck the flowers of imperishable 
asphodel. 

Onward! under the picturesque little town of 
Girgeh, whose early Moslem towers and mosques 
are being eaten away piecemeal by the encroaching 
river. A little colony of Coptic Christians is found 
at Girgeh. The brethren are proud to receive you. 
Their church is half-buried underground, built of 
stone from the old ruins. These Copts are a very 
ancient community. St George, their patron saint, 
gives name to the town, Girgeh. The fiissy fathers, 
robed in blue and black turbaned, greet you with 
boisterous good-humour. Are you not a fellow- 
Christian ? With whom, then, should they fraternize 
if not with a brother ? So they gather round you. 
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inexorable with their salaams, embraces, and Scrip- 
tural salutes. You are led at once down to their 
sanctuary. You are taken by the hand. They 
almost bear you up, lest you should stumble. Heed- 
fiiUy, tenderly, down the steps. " Are they not dark 
and narrow ? Gently ; one more, only one — so ; " 
and you are safely landed. 

Here their complacency is infinite ; one will pull 
this way, another lead that — anxious lest you should 
miss any of their treasures. There is a handsome 
screen of fretted woodwork in their chapel, a wooden 
communion table (the Alexandrian Church prohibits 
stone altars), and some early MS. liturgies, with 
other Coptic scriptures, that will interest the tra- 
veller. Aforetime the Christians were very numerous 
here, but a century ago the plague swept one-half of 
them away. 

Onward still! winds from the western desert keep 
us ever on the wing. We pass Denderah as the sun 
sets. To eastward the range flashes up in the dying 
light: crags and peaks and promontories are trans- 
figured into outworks of jasper and sapphire ; and 
from the lustrous gloom which sleeps in those deep 
ravines of the Arabian hills rose-hued pinnacles peep 
out and point to heaven. Then in a twinkling all 
is dim. Dark against the deep crimson of the after- 
glow to westward, looms the great portico of Athor's 
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Temple, a solemn mass of towers, doubly mysterious 
in that ghostly light. We look across to it wistfully, 
for this is the first temple we have seen. But we 
cannot linger, for our sail is bellying to a breeze that 
will carry us on to Thebes by the morrow's dusk. 

And so, as the moon rose, we glided out of 
range, and Denderah, with its green borders, fertile 
meadows, and silent ruins, faded out into the night. 
Before the morrow's sun was set, we had anchored 
at Thebes. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

Bii$as AlyvwrltLS, - - - - - 
At 9* iKarJ/AirvXoi tiffi, 9iriK6<rioi S'&y* Mtrrea 
'Ay4p€S i^oixt^fdffi ffbv tmroiffiv koX i^x*^^*'''"*'^'*^ ^« 

" Royal Thebes Egyptian - - - - - 
• Who boasts her hundred gates, through each of which 

With horse and car two hundred wan'iors march.*' — LoBD Debbt. 

A STBANGE feeling inevitably creeps over you when 
you turn that bend of the river which brings Thebes 
into view — when the mountains open grandly out- 
ward, and you say to yourself in a whisper, "That 
plain is the plain of Thebes 1 " Silently it receives 
you — amidst ruins. Silently ? Are there not inner 
voices more potent than a trumpet-blast to stir the 
pulses of the soul ? Thebes — hundred-gated Thebes 1 
" Populous No, that was situate among her rivers ! ** 
And all that is left of her lies here. Tes: the 
multitudes* are gone, and the city lies desolate; 

* Later in date than Homer, the prophets Ezekiel and Nahnm 
reiterate the muUitudiriow character of Thebes' population, Utiea 
capital of Egypt : — 
Ezek. zxx. 15, <' I wiU out off the mvUitude of No " (Thebes). 
„ zzxi. 18. 

„ xxxii. 12, 16, 18, 22, 25, muUUude reiterated in each yerse. 
Kahnm iii. 8, ** Art thoa better than populous No ? " &c. 
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but the forms of the landscape are immovable as 
the everlasting hills. The multitudes are gone; 
but that circling barrier of rock-mountain which 
soars up in the west is their prison-house : Thebes 
is still populous with the dead I There, to the old 
Theban, was the region of the settmg-sun— Amenti, 
the world beyond the grave. The river of Death 
lay between — ^the Funereal Lake. We can see it 
now in the distance, glistening in the evening light. 
There, beyond it, on the mountain, thousands of 
tombs gape open ; thickly, in sheltered niches, under 
towering crags, on inaccessible heights, are they seen. 
Wherever your eye wanders, it is the city of the 
dead. And in that Inountain's shadow, age after 
age, sits Memnon on his rocky throne — ^hopeful 
MemnoD, type of persistent faith, ever gazing for 
the coming Day. Is it a dream of the brain, that 
lustrous river flowing through the twilight, that 
many-templed shore? or is it in very deed great 
Thebes that you see? Little by little the mind 
takes it in, as with an effort and by slow degrees. 
Looking narrowly, vague and dim ruins shape them- 
selves on the plain. They are temples, and a few 
solitary palms shake feebly among their pillars in 
the gloom and hush of dying day. Then, as a 
weight, it comes upon you, the feeling of the gran- 
deur and reality of the past ! 
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But let us sail on to our moorings, for the warm 
light is fading out of the landscape. Herds of buflfaloes 
are moving slowly up from the shore; a sakia or 
two is moaning in the twilight ; and groups of tur- 
baned figures crouch upon the nearer bank. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TOMB OF SETHI, DESCENDANT OF THE BUN. 

" It was a miracle of rare device 
That darkling dome 1 those caves of ice ! 
And all who read should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 
Weave a circle round him thrice 
And close your eyes with holy di-ead. 
For he on honey-dew hath fed. 
And drunk the milk of Paradise." 

Before leaving LondoD, Smith and I had called on 
a distinguished Egyptologist, who was anxious that 
we should take off a certain tablet of hieroglyphics 
cut in one of the chambers of SethFs tomb at 
Thebes. 

He ended by entangling us in a discussion about 
the Diospolite Dynasties, and the doubtftilness of 
Manetho's statement, when Smith cut him short 
with a remark utterly beside the question, " Never 
fear, doctor,** said he, **you may depend upon us. 
We'll copy it for you, and make the thing clear. 
Adieu." 
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And 80 we rode off, irretrievably committed. Be- 
fore I recount the mess we got into over this seem- 
ingly simple operation, let me say a word about 
Sethi's tomb. 

The sepulchre of this Pharaoh — in fact, a sump- 
tuous palace — ^was hewn into the bowels of the 
mountain, just in the hollow of that wild rocky 
gorge which runs devious and deep into the heart 
of the hills fringing the fertile plain of Thebes — 
hills that stand sentinel-wise on the verge of the 
great Libyan waste. 

Here, at the foot of a limestone spur, deep down 
in the lustrous shadow of that narrow defile, the 
traveller may still light upon the half-hidden en- 
trance to those subterranean halls. Hither Sethi, 
Descendant of the Sun, Lord of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, was brought and buried in solemn state, 
after a long and prosperous reign, about the year 
1400 B.C. 

Sethi, when called to the throne, bearing in mind 
that one day the angel of death with a cold kiss 
would blanch his kingly forehead, and beckon him 
away, began immediately — it was the fashion in 
Egypt — to cut out for himself a sepulchre in the 
piountain. There, he flattered himself, his sacred 
body, fitly mummied, bejewelled, and enshrined, 
would rest in lonely state undisturbed until, in the 
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far-off time — the long-looked-for Morning — Osiris 
should summon him. 

Although he reigned many years, however, Sethi 
died before this eternal house was finished ; never- 
theless they buried him there. The long-drawn 
funereal procession bore him, in the soft sunset, to 
his home in the western hills. Squadrons of war- 
chariots, robed pontiffs, flamens of Isis in stately 
array, with glittering insignia and waving flabella, 
accompanied the bier, defiling slowly across the 
plain. Through great columned temple-courts, past 
solenm sphinx avenues, through the gates of magnifi- 
cent Thebes, this pageant followed on, and over the 
lake to the mountain. Then winding up this wander- 
iiig goi^g© to the little aperture in the rock, they 
left him there. . Princes carried the mummy down 
into its sumptuous dwelling; and so Sethi was sealed 
in, while Bameses his son reigned in his stead. 

Now, although ample care and forethought was 
taken to hide all traces of this and other tombs — for 
the Theban monarchs all slept in the valley, " every 
one in his own house " — several in the reigns of the later 
Ptolemies were broken into ; but it happened that King 
Sethi invariably escaped — ^his masons had managed 
more deftly than the rest to conceal his lurking-place. 
Priests, the first to violate these sepulchres for the 
booty they held, passed by him. Learned archaeolo- 
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gists, prowling about the valley, and burrowing every- 
where, passed by. Scientific Greeks on their travels 
also, though they left manifold tokens of their visit 
elsewhere, gave our Pharaoh a wide berth. These 
last gentlemen, in the sepulchres adjacent, knocked 
off the noses and arms of the sculptured gods they 
came near. They scribbled up impertinent remarks 
on the walls, wrenched open a sarcophagus or two, then 
probably hurried back to Athens to write a book, or 
lecture on incidents of travel, and so strut for an hour 
as lions in the society of that refined capital Plato 
must have passed up this valley ; Herodotus, too, in 
all likelihood, descending into these gloomy retreats, 
lamp in hand, awe-struck at their magnificence — ^the 
historian perhaps listening to the wild fancies of that 
same fibbing guide who crammed him so mercilessly 
at Memphis. 

Still, none of these distinguished explorers lighted 
on Sethi. Save, indeed, that he may have trembled 
when they broke into Bameses's tomb hard by, no 
disquieting contingency befelL Nor Greeks, nor 
Bomans, nor Arabs disturbed him. Century after 
century, down the ages, he slept on. All bade fair 
to carry him safely through till doomsday. 

However, the evil time, sooner or later, comes to 
most of us, and to Sethi it came in this wise. Some 
fifty years since, a violent thunderstorm — a rare 
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occurrence in those regions — ^bnrst over the Valley of 
the Kings ; a deluge of rain swept down. A traveller 
(BeLzoni) happened to be on the spot. His quick eye 
caught at a slight sinking in the level of some d^ris 
gathered at the foot of a rock. A thought strikes 
him : ** Surely there must be something hidden.'* Like 
a terrier in full scent he sets to work ; but, alas I what 
can a man do unassisted ? The next day, a troop of 
ArshfeUahs are engaged. They dig and dig, and in 
their digging uncover, little by little, the broad sculp- 
tured portal of a tomb. Belzoni and his Arabs, now 
half delirious with excitement and joy, hurl down the 
masonry, and burst in. 

What they see there is like to a vision told in the 
Arabian Nights. There are halls, and secret cham- 
bers, and corridors, and staircases of a splendour and 
on a scale to stagger belief. There are walls all 
briUiant with vivid colours, fresh a. they were thou, 
sands of years back, when the workman laid down his 
brush to die. There are columns and cornices, be- 
laboured with sumptuous carvings and imagery ; and 
all around, thick spread on the rock, gorgeously- 
pictured aUegories, iUustrative of deep and awful 
mysteries. 

The explorers, with lighted torches, run hither and 
thither, like ants disturbed in a nest. But how is 
this ? — ^they find no mummy, no sarcophagus. A deep 

L 
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pit gapes wide in the uttermost chamber, but the pit 
is empty ! Ah, Belzoni is brought to a stand now I 
Our friend Sethi has one chance left to him still. 

But thfe Itfdian's quick thought overrides the diffi- 
culty. With a knotted wand he taps the rock, listening 
carefully. Ha ! there is a hollow sound. It is behind 
the pit. Twenty Arabs hurry off. They run through 
the ravine to the plain ; they hew down a palm-tree, 
and return, staggering beneath the weight of its huge 
trunk. Now planks are laid over the pit's mouth, and 
this unwieldy battering-ram brought to bear on the 
hollow wall. The Arabs — ever like children, play- 
ing at toil — set up a wild shout, in which the torch- 
bearers join — a chorus answering to our one, two, three. 
And lo, a mass of masonry lies prostrate before them ! 
They pass through into another world of subter- 
ranean chambers. They scramble up and down broad 
stairways — often coming to grief in their impetuous 
career. Lights flash through solemn corridors, all 
more vast, more gorgeous, mca*e elaborate than those 
gone before. They have penetrated far into the em- 
braces of the rock, have broken the long silence of 
that mysterious domain, have undone the spell ; and 
now, finally, they meet under the vault of a lofty 
hall, where their flickering thicket of torches scarce 
serves to bring into light the starry ceiling overhead 
—constellations on a field of azure, ta represent the 
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firmament — or to show the serpents twining in mazy- 
folds beneath. A kind of gallery skirts the chamber, 
and from the interjacent columns and from the wall, 
weird forms and faces look out, and great black eyes 
peer at the intruders with contemptuously apathetic 
gaze. These, however, heed not : they are grouped 
round a solitary coflSn, set in the midst of that vast 
chamber. They examine it narrowly — an elaborately- 
carved alabaster sarcophagus, thickly mantled with 
hieroglyphics, encircling the cenotaph of " Sethi, be- 
loved of Ptah." Yes, they have come to him at last 
— they have hunted great Pharaoh to earth. 

Fancy that solitary sleeper! pent for ever in his 
gloomy abode — fancy him in the dark, lying alone 
through the ages in that cold stony hall — companion- 
less, forgotten ; encompassed by those shadowy shapes, 
and eyes fixed in contemplation, eternally passionless 
and still ! Stern deities on their thrones, rigid and 
inexorable ; fair women, in gauzy apparel, clustering 
around with oflFerings of fruit and flower garlands ; 
and ever among them and between, grim genii and 
serpents interlaced in endless convolution, winding up 
even to the blue sky above. Alone — ^fathoms deep 
in the mountain — ^girt about with rock, where no ray 
of sunlight had ever penetrated, or sound, or flash of 
a lamp, had fallen for thousands of years — taking no 
note of returning days and nights, of setting sun» 

L 2 
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and spring blossoms, of summer beats and winter 
cold. Alone — ** in glory in bis own bouse " — be, once 
tbe monarcb of men — ^bow fallen ! 

Sucb was Setbi wben Belzoni ligbted upon bim. 
He* bas since been carried across tbe sea; and if 
any curious reader cares to examine tbe sculptured 
alabaster tbat ensbrined bim, be may find it in tbe 
Soane Museum, Lincoln's Inn Fields. Setbi's sarco- 
pbagus is tbe gem of tbat very interesting coUection. 

As soon tben as we came to Tbebes, Smitb brougbt 
up tbe subject of tbese bieroglypbics, and ,it was 
arranged tbat we sbould at once cross over to tbe 
vaUey, and proceed to work. '^Business first and 
pleasure afterwards," be said (be bad a detestable 
babit of clencbing bis remarks witb a quotation). 

Next morning, looking up from a basty breakfast 
on tbe divans of our trim little cabin, we descried 
Haroun and a Nubian servant from anotber boat 
— ^a moon-fiiced man, witb red turban, wbite tunic, 
and stout dusky legs — ^baggling energetically witb a 
lot of fiery-eyed, balf-naked Arabs outside on tbe 
river-bank ; tbe subject of dispute being some six or 
eigbt meek, unassuming donkeys, wbose virtues — as 

* Or rather his sarcophagus, for the muiDiDy had been aheady 
stolen. 
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competent to carry us to the mountain — ^the owner 
of each boisterously sought to impress on our drago- 
man's notice. 

" It is to be hoped they won't take the steam out 
of them before we are ready," I remarked, observing 
in the scuffle that the poor beasts were driven like 
waife in a tempest of shrieks and blows. 

« We'U ride upon camels, if they do," rejoined our 
friend, with dignity. 

But by this time the Caliph had triumphed. He 
entered hot and radiant. He had selected, he said, 
four of the best donkeys in Thebes. Moreover, we 
had fallen on prosperous days, for our guide was a 
Hadji. Hadji — ^another Hadji: pilgrim of Mecca! 
Truly we were blessed of the Prophet, for this man 
had thrice compassed the Kaaba, and had kissed the 
Black Stone to boot ! 

So Hadji Hassan came forward — a lank, wiry man, 
very much like a resuscitated mummy, half un- 
wrapped — and touched his breast and turban by way 
of salute. "Me take traveller Biban el Molook — 
guide Gates of Kings, Belzoni tomb," said he, with 
flashing eye and wQd gesture, as he pointed solemnly 
to the western hills. " Me Hadji Hassan, here you 
look, papers, sartifix ;" and he handed us a greasy 
memorandum-book, which we did not take. 
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"What does the old person mean?" asKfed the 
Professor. 

"Ohl" I said, **he wants us to examine his cer- 
tificates. Never mind them. Let us start; we're 
losing time." 

Provisions, a prodigal lunch, two water-skins, a 
quantity of paper, and some candles, were carried with 
us. The candles, unfortunately, dribbled out by the 
way ; they had been carelessly thrust into my outer 
pocket, and at the journey's end only one remained. 

We had a glorious ride that summer noon through 
palm-thicket, and cotton-field, across the Theban 
plain. The Hadji, astride of a small donkey, ambled 
before us, leading the way. In his aim to look 
dignified, he might have succeeded, but for those 
lanky legs of his, which, like two pendulums, kept 
time to his donkey's march. It was instructive to 
mark the good Hadji struggling with diflSculties, for 
his slippers were ever sliding from his homy feet, 
through hitting against the furrows of the path. As 
for our beasts, they were both stout and enterprising ; 
they led us along merrily. Mine was of a contem- 
plative cast of mind. When a thought struck him, 
it was his wont to stop short, and give it way. These 
little irregularities, however, irritated the donkey- 
boys excessively — ^three sprightly young Arabs, full 
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of frolic, who ran in the rear, and, at such times, 
took occasion to fall on him simultaneously with 
their sticks. 

There are certainly few finer or more impressiye 
sights on earth than that barrier of rock-mountain 
which ascends abruptly from the western verge of 
the Theban plain. Ere you approach it too nearly, 
. the softly-tinted lights and shadows playing athwart 
its fretted crags and promontories dazzle your fancy 
with all manner of mimic forms^-dreamy visions of 
rock-fortresses glowing in a purple niist— veritable 
castles in the air, or ramparts fringed with a glory of 
amethyst and jasper. And indeed when the sun 
bends towards its setting, the whole ridge mantles 
up as it were into a coast of burnished gold. But 
it is not this strange beauty of hill and atmosphere 
that so much impresses you, as the consciousness 
that you are looking upon the great cemetery of 
ancient Thebes. Thousands of tombs gape wide 
before you-r-the cliff is scarped all over with them. 
Nestled in nooks, under towering ledges or inac- 
cessible heights, they are seen ; — wherever your eye 
wanders, it is a city of the dead. 

Into the heart of this mountain-ridge we pene- 
trated by the narrow and mysterious gorge before 
mentioned, which of old received none but the 
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Theban Phaxaohs. More than a mile, we rode up 
by a rugged way, across which had fallen a chaos of 
fragments from the lofty cliffs on either side, that, 
sometimes hanging over our very heads, shut us in 
more closely at every step. No sign of life or vege- 
tation sprang up to relieve the awful sense of deso- 
lation that fell around. An intense silence brooded 
over the valley. You might have fancied Nature to 
have hushed herself, fearful of waking those august 
sleepers. The scream of a solitary eagle sailing far 
aloft, alone broke the spell. 

As we approached the end, the rocks opened out 
grandly into a kind of hollow, above which a huge 
cliff towered in shape like to a pyramid. " Here," 
said the guide, " you see distributed the sundry per- 
forations which lead down into the sepulchres of the 
kings." 

We found two French artists in the vestibule of 
Sethi's tomb— a kind of shaft descending in gentle 
gradient to the first gallery. They were seated in 
the portal, copying the painted forms of Pharaoh 
and his guardian angel on the wall. They had been 
80 occupied nearly a week, they said, sleeping of 
nights in the tomb, to economize time. These gentle- 

• 

men, after we had unladen the donkeys and spread 
out our delicacies — fowls, dates, and notably a flask 
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of good wine— on a rug in the shadow of the rock, 
joined us at lunch ; and eventually, when the feast 
was over, and we sat in council (on ragged boulders 
littered about) smoking our pipes, they gave us some 
valuable hints concerning the task we had under^ 
taken. It appeared that the "tablet" was far in the 
recesses of the tomb. 

" You will need some patience in copying it," said 
they. " We will help you, however. Let us proceed 
at once. Where are your candles?" 

Candles ? Alas ! I felt in my pockets for them — 
first in this, then in that — ^but felt in vain. 

" I saw you put them in," exclaimed the Professor, 
witnessing my discomfiture. 

"True enough. This alone remains, however; 
the others must have fsillen out by the way. That 
confounded donkey " 

" Hold 1 don't speak evil of your neighbour. 
Perhaps, gentlemen," addressing the Frenchmen, 
^* the tablet is small, in which case the operation 
would be soon over." 

** Not so quickly as you imagine," returned these. 
" You forget that wet paper takes long to dry." 

"Let us at least go forward and examine the 
wall," I said ; for we were standing irresolute in the 
portal. 
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So a light was struck, and we descended; Achmed, 
my Theban donkey-boy, following with the tackle. 
By dividing our solitary candle into two, we had 
become possessed of four lights, for our friends had 
each one. " We would willingly have lent you all 
that remain," they had said, **but we have only 
sufficient for to-morrow's work." 

This combined illumination, however, barely suf- 
ficed to reveal, even in dim outline, the wonders of 
the place we were passing through. Each successive 
gaUery and corridor seemed to carry us deeper into 
the mountain. I shall ever retain a vivid recollection 
of that downward journey. It was my introduction 
to the " Marvels of Egypt." I had a hazy conscious- 
ness that the dead were there, for ever and anon I 
stumbled on what proved to be, when I stooped over 
it with my taper, the bituminous shreds of a skeleton, 
or the grinning skull of a mummy. I remember, 
too, that in the endless procession of pictured forms 
dimly visible on either hand, each figure seemed to 
follow us on our way. Sometimes double-headed 
genii were by our side, or monstrous deities with 
crooked legs and sinuous arms resting akimbo there- 
on — ^monsters with maniac eyes and tongues of ver- 
milion lolling out of hideous jaws. Anon these 
gave place to victor kings, threatening, with uplifted 
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falchion, captives who licked the dust. Sometimes 
bare-headed priests were there, and huge glistening 
serpents trailing along fold upon fold. Then — 
coming like a strain of soft music, heard at unawares 
— we would fall in with a bevy of fair young damsels 
with long wavy hair, full pouting lips, and almond 
eyes — houris in light-clinging garments, tripping 
along with sistra and garlands. 

But each neighbour, fair or foul, was intent on the 
forward march. Along those dark passages all the 
shadows seemed bent on accompanying us- to some 
mysterious conclusion. We were becoming more 
and more involved in this everlasting succession. 
Where would it end ? Would the candles last out ? 
We had just passed through the great hall, the 
feeble glimmer struggling hopelessly with its thick 
darkness, when we stepped across the threshold of a 
little chamber, low and narrow, which contained the 
redoubtable field of hieroglyphics to be copied. 

Pressing in over a floor thick with dust, half- 
burned fragments of coflSns, and mummy-bones, we 
examined the walls. Some mystic story had been 
told thereon in painted figures and fancies. A cor- 
nice, elegantly devised in blown and half-blown lotus 
blossom, bordered it round; but our interest just 
then led us to the farther wall Here lay the 
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tablet ; hereto our tapers were brought to bear. A 
surface of some six feet square, covered thick with 
hieroglyphics, each character deeply chiselled by a 
master-hand into the polished limestone. Our busi- 
ness was to take off an impression as from a seal, and 
by a method I will presently disclose. 

"Well, your doctor has a conscience!" exclaimed 
the Professor, appalled at the amount of work to be 
done. " He might as well have asked you to copy 
out the Koran, or got you to make bricks for him 
economically, like Pharaoh of old. We are in for 
it ! What shall we do ? Why, here's a day's work ! " 

"Useless to attempt anything this afternoon," 
rejplied one of our newly-acquired friends politely. 
"Even by returning immediately, you will barely 
reach your boat ere the sun goes down. Sleep here 
with us to-night — you have rugs — and begin work 
early to-morrow morning." 

"But the candles and water?" 

"And food?" chimed in Smith. "If a man 
doesn't eat, you know, he can't work." 

"For the matter of that, we have enough, and 
shall be pleased to entertain you," returned our 
friend; "and for the rest, give direction to your 
Arabs to come back early to-morrow with a supply 
of candles : they can get them from your dragoman, 
together with a skin or two of water." 
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This was a daring proposition. It had a certain 
fascination about it, however, like the cold stream 
into which a swimmer is about to plunge. To pass 
a night in the wild desert, and in a sepulchre, too— 
a king's tomb, with the ghosts of departed Pharaohs 
for bedfellows 1 

« If you decide on staying," said our friends, « we 
will light up our remaining supply; and after you 
have dispatched your people, a few minutes will 
suffice to show you the process of copying." 

The die was cast; the necessary directions were 
soon given, and we came back to our friends. 

"You have just sufficient water left for a trial," 
rejoined these. " Where is your brush ? Ah, a soft 
clothes-brush — ^good! Now, fix the candles on that 
fragment of stone in the comer, and bring hither 
a sheet of paper." 

We first damped the sheet — ra thick gray paper, 
such as grocers use — ^by sprinkling upon it fipom the 
skin ; then squirted water (economically) on a small 
section of the engraved wall. To this spot the paper 
was then applied ; and when it had well stuck, fresh 
water was thrown over copiously ; after which, gently 
at first, more forcibly afterwards, we tapped the 
sodden paper with a clothes-brush — it answers the 
purpose well — until it had entered into every cranny 
and crevice of the sculpture. 
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" Now," said our friends, " you must wait till that 
fells oflf dry ; then you will have a perfect impres- 
sion of about one-twentieth part of your task. In 
the meantime, let us take an airing outside until 
sunset." 

We wandered about in the solitudes of the glen. 
What a strange world it was ! On the cliffs above — 
high up, past those craggy ledges overhead — a zone 
of yellow sunlight was lingering, while all below,, 
rock and ravine, lay plunged in a limbo of gloom 
and awful silence. The evening had fallen. Truly 
the spirit of the place breathed in harmony with its 
solemn memories to reprove our intrusion. Who 
were we, pigmies of to-day, venturing into these 
haunts of departed greatness? We clambered up 
some slanting pathway among the crags, and 
shouted, to break the spell. But we could not 
reach the sunshine. Presently the last gleam of 
gold died away, and the crimson after-glow came 
on, flushing up the firmament with its gorgeous 
but transitory hues — ^fit emblem of that burst of 
earthly glory that foUows upon the hero's death — 
and so through the brief dewy twilight of that 
southern region, we hurried down the rock, home 
to our tomb. 

The Frenchmen, with the talent of their country- 
men for organization, had started a very comfortable 
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establishment in a chamber opening into the slanting 
vestibule of the sepulchre. There were kitchens, 
bedrooms, work-shop, scdle»-^Hfnangery all within the 
compass of a little rocky cell twelve feet by eight. 
In the doorway we found piled up their painting 
materials (we nearly upset them going in), palettes, 
maul-sticks, and so on. The uttermost comer they 
used as a cellar. A quantity of charcoal, some bot- 
tled beer, a tripod, ai^d a kettle or two were stowed 
away carefully therein. A great jfragment of lime- 
stone had been rolled in from outside, to serve as a 
table ; and as for sleeping accommodation, why, were 
there not rugs and blankets spread on a layer of 
palm-leaves by the wall, and a carpet-bag or two 
at the head, ingeniously tucked under to represent 
a pillow ? 

** Welcome to our dwelling," said our hosts, as, 
after lighting two candles, and sticking them to nails 
fastened on the wall, they bustled about to receive 
us fittingly into their hospitable circle. "You see 
we are snugly housed " Then, after praying us to 
be seated — we had brought in fragments of rock 
with that intent — one addressed himseK to spread 
out the supplies — sausages, dates, and so on, taken 
from a wicker-basket in the comer — while the other, 
sprawling on the floor, half choked himself in coax- 
ing up a fire of charcoal, by blowing into it sideways 
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with all his might. "We'll have a jolly blaze 
presently," said he, picking himself up^ red and 
breathless ; " in the meantime, let us dine." 

So we sat in circle around the festive stone, 
covered with a napkin. Smith had hitherto been 
hoarding a flask of brandy ; this, together with the 
remains of lunch, fowls, and meat, was laid on 
the cloth, and we feasted merrily. Bread was not 
lacking, nor salt, neither good appetite ; but knives 
and forks we had none ; and so, in Arab fashion, we 
mutually pulled the viands to pieces. The genial 
manners of our hosts soon won upon us, and ere 
the repast termiaated we were all fast friends. In 
the meantime, the titillating sound of the coffee 
simmering on the tripod over the glowing embers 
fell on our ears, and pleasant odours came wafted 
abroad, luring us to the adjoining cafe. 

We sat and smoked long into the night around 
that ruddy fire, feeding it at intervals, delicately, 
with fresh charcoal and sticks, while at each blaze 
the lanky shadows danced again over the painted 
and figured wall. It was not far from the new 
year; thus, while hot summer ruled the Egyptian 
day, night feU cold. No chill air, however, crept 
into our snug and cosy retreat, neither just then 
did any wintry influence find way into our hearts ; 
and so it came about that the spirit of the season 
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passed upon us from across the sea, and whispered 
to us of home and absent friends. 

"Before we turn in, let us take a constitutional 
along the galleries, and see if your paper has fallen 
dry jfrom the wall," was the final suggestion of our 
hosts. 

This we did ; and on our way collected a hoard 
of doura straw, fragments of bituminous mummy- 
cloth, and odd sticks, to make a blaze in the great 
hall of the sarcophagus. A strange spectacle that 
at midnight in the palace of Sethi ! No " halls of 
dazzling light," gay with feast and revelry, but a 
weird solemn vault, stately and vast, girt round by 
solid acres of rock ; whose lofty ceiling and massive 
•pillars, overspread with those mysterious picturings 
of old Egypt, were now flashing fitfully in the irre- 
gular light of a sober bonfire (magnesium wire was 
a thing unknown), and we five outlandish wanderers, 
half awake, hovering about its ruddy glare, like 
wizards in an incantation scene. 

We retired late to rest, and woke while the sun 
was still pouring its early rays into the valley, 
and the clear fresh morning airs were yet abroad. 
The Arabs soon arrived with plentiful supplies of 
all that was necessary for work ; and long ere the 
shadows fell that evening our task was finished — 
finished so well, that when, in after-days, our friend 

M 
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the Egyptologist, in his snug little study, looked 
upon it, listening meanwhile to our adventures, his 
face beamed again ; and as sheet after sheet passed 
in review, the good man's spectacles actually grew 
dim with his delight, and we felt rewarded for our 
pains. And thus it came about, I presume, that the 
Diospolitan Dynasties were finally settled. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

KABNAC BY MOONLIGHT. 

<* Not that same famous temple of Didne 
Whose hight all Ephesus did oversee, 
And which aU Asia sought with vowes prophaue, 
One of the world's seven wonders say'd to bee, 
Might match with this hj many a degree." 

We had intended to sail from Thebes that evening, 
but the full moon tempted us to linger one more 
night. We wished to take a flying look at the 
great Temple of Kamac. 

I am not going to burden the reader with any 
comment on the architecture, style, or relative 
dimensions of this temple. It would iU become me 
to attempt it. Besides, are there not whole tomes 
of the very heaviest character (I mean as to weight) 
whereat to apply for such details ? The temple is, 
I suppose, incontestably the grandest the world has 
ever seen — ^far surpassing the Ephesian marvel — and 
all measurements of pylons, volutes, pediments, would, 
serve but to confuse. 

M 2 
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The temple of Ammon, at Kamac, unlike the 
Pyramid, was not the work of one Pharaoh, or of 
one age: successive monarchs made it great. All 
the splendours of Egypt were wreaked upon it. 
All that art, wealth, and supreme will could lavish 
were, during 2000 years, allotted to it. One king 
added a chapel, another a portico, another a pylon, 
a dromos of sphinxes, a pillared hall. In its baby- 
hood, before the days of Joseph, it was probably an 
unpretentious shrine ; when Ptolemy, 100 years B.C., 
put the last touch to it, it was very great. 

Imagine a parallel proceeding at home. Say that 
the prominent monarchs of England, from the days 
of the Confesssor downwards, had sought each to 
embody the grandeur of his age and reign in some 
stupendous addition to an existing sanctuary — that 
thus all the glories of mediaeval and later art, multi- 
plied a thousandfold, had clustered about the build- 
ing. Let us suppose that Westminster Abbey had 
been thus treated — that the Conqueror had lavished 
his millions upon it, that Henry VI. had joined on to 
the western portal a group of buildings equal in 
size to our present Houses of Parliament, that 
Henry VIII. had added statelier towers, loftier pin- 
nacles, and naves vast and gorgeous as that of St. 
Peter's of Kome ; and, finally, that good Queen Bess 
had compassed sea and land to outvie in magni- 
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floence the work of her illustrious father. Thus, 
until, step by step, you had brought the western 
front more than half-way to Buckingham Palace. 
Such would illustrate the order of proceeding at 
Xama.c, and certainly not exaggerate the result. 
Listen to these two statements : — " From the time of 
Joseph to the Christian era, through the whole period 
of the Jewish history and of the ancient world, the 
splendour of the earth kept pouring into that space 
for 2000 years." * In one of its halls, insignificant in 
point of view of the whole, ** the Cathedral of Notre- 
Dame might stand without touching the walls."t 

Having, then, come to a decision, we unmoored our 
dahabeeyah, and rowed it half-a-mile away to the 
opposite bank. For Great Thebes is now a quartet 
of villages wide, lonely, and scattered, and the temples 
adjacent to each take their name from those mud-built 
centres. We drove in the stake hard by the Temple 
of Luxor, and leaped on shore in haste, to touch 
with our hands the lotu&K5apped piUars of that sanc- 
tuary, now barely visible in the dusk. But it was 
not till after dinner — ^till eleven, in fact — ^when the 
moon was well up, that we started for Kamac. 

Haroun shirked the expedition. He had fallen 
in with boon companions attached to a dahabeeyah 
moored alongside of our own, and he wa^ anxious to 

* Stanley ; * Sinai and Palestine/ f Trevor : • Egypt/ 
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make a night of it with them. ** Arab, guide, he go 
with you, sare," he cried sententiously. *^Bad Be- 
douin in Kamac — Bedouin no touch guide." So we 
set out under the wing of a cicerone, by name Osman. 

Osman was a lank, wiry Arab, with a wizened 
face, set in a big white turban, beneath whose eaves 
two ghstening eyes peeped out. His nether gar- 
ments consisted of a pair of ^eeree, or cotton drawers, 
much too short. A calabash dangled to the leathern 
strap which girt his white tunic, and, it being night, 
he had cast over his shoulder a camel-hair blanket 
for warmth. Said and Halil followed, armed with 
long poles to drive off jackals; and Osman strode 
on before, in the bright moonlight, grasping a kind 
of javelin — a staff to help him over the white 
yielding sands. 

*' He looks like that Sowardee mummy we saw, 
resuscitated," blurted out Smith, with a shudder. 
"Only look at his shrivelled arms and legs! And 
did you ever see living man with a lame shadow 
like that flickering on the sands?" 

We were then near the little village of Luxor, 
which slept peacefully under the clear heaven; a 
hive of mud huts clustered like parasites round 
the great pillars of Amunoph's Temple; and the 
hearty laugh which followed Smith's impertinent 
observation set all the dogs barking. Dogs are a 
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pestilence in the East, brazen and irrepressible. 
Nothing angers them so much as the sight of a 
foreigner. Trowsers and boots are to them what 
scarlet is to a buU. Thus we woke up the sleeping 
village, and old women, peeping out of their dark 
doorways in the narrow alleys, blessed us rw^ as 
we passed. After threading the intricacies of Luxor, 
and propitiating the curs as best we might, we issued 
out into the open country. 

The Arabian Desert, breaking through gaps in 
the hills on the horizon, has strewed the eastern 
plain of Thebes with sand. The country lies for 
the most part a waste. Occasional trees spring up, 
and a copse or two, far apart, shelters a few mud 
dwellings ; but the wildness of the wilderness clings 
to it all the same. Our road to Kamac, two miles 
from Luxor, lay across this desert-like plain. 

Bnlliant are the moons of the south, and black 
as night the shadows they cast from tower or tree ; 
but here was a plain to plod over, upon which no 
shadows, save those that followed us, seemed to fall. 
Luxor was hidden by a dip in tiie land, and Kamac 
had not yet loomed into light. The silvery shim- 
mer on the sand lent to the broad country a look 
of snow, and each palm we passed under limned 
its spidery crest thereon, as sharply pencilled in 
black on the plain as above against the dark blue 
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heaven. We were as if launched on a shoreless 
sea: not altogether so, for the outlines of the 
western hills were dimly seen across the hidden 
river. The moonlight serenely slept on that silent 
city of the dead. 

We were not very loquacious. Somehow the 
merriment following Smith's explosive joke died 
away with the wind, which had sobbed itself to 
rest, and all was still. 

We had a little shady copse to pass, an oasis in 
the broad sands, that afforded a kind of shelter 
to a few Arab tents, and to a sheik's tomb — that 
whited dome of a sepulchre around which a thousand 
dim and solemn fancies of the Moslems cluster. An 
old Bedouin sat beneath the trees smoking in his 
dooway, while the placid moonlight fell chequered 
through the motionless leaves upon his face. He 
gave us the salaam as we passed, the word of peace — 
touching breast and forehead — first to the guide who 
went before, to ourselves, and to the boatmen fol- 
lowing after. 

It was not till we were well out of this that 
Kamac became at all visible. Little by little — 
for sand and ruin were so blent into one common 
hue in the moon's yellow light that outline melted 
away — little by little the eye and feeling became 
aware of a vast phantom-like mass of masonry 
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which soared up into the lucid sky. It took the 
form and embodiment of a temple, shadowy and 
dim. It was yet far off when we entered one of 
the long sphinx avenues that like anns stretch 
outward from the central sanctuary to the four 
winds of heaven. We found ourselves walking 
between two rows of great ram-headed monsters, 
big as elephants, couching closely in rank, each 
rank facing inwards. Save, indeed, for their decapi- 
tation — ^for many of them lacked heads, they were 
lying scattered on the sand — ^it seemed a daring feat 
that midnight march down the Dromos, between 
such an array of solemn watchers. Like the school- 
• boy, you felt inclined to whistle or cry out, or do 
anything to break the awful silence of the scene. 

That interminable row of stony eyes had witnessed 
great Eameses borne in upon his throne from con- 
quest, environed with pomp and pageantry. Millen- 
niums had gone by, and now we puny youngsters 
from the West were passing under their calm and 
passionless ken. A feeling of bashfulness laid hold 
on us as we trod that long shadow-flecked path. 
Cycles of moons had barred with sdtemate light 
and shadow the lengthening vista before us year 
after year. Never an inch beyond the limit had 
those shadows strayed. Two mighty statues of 
granite, seated on their thrones, wrapt in solemn 
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contemplation — two broken obelisks — and an iso- 
lated portal spanning the path, closed the array. 

We went in by the western pylon, itseK a moun- 
tain — a cloven cliff of stone. Two lofty towers, 
which cast a black shade over roods of sand, slanted 
down upon a sculptured gateway whose broad lintel 
bore a deep-cut Agathodssmon — that touching sym- 
bol a thousand times repeated on roof and portal, 
a relic of purer days — the globe with its oversha- 
dowing wings of azure blue. " He shall cover 
thee with his feathers, and under his wings shalt 
thou trust." We entered through this dark arch- 
way upon a broad area or open court, mountainous 
with fallen columns. The pure white light stole 
softly along its flanking colonnades, dipping here 
and there into dim mysterious recesses, and lent an 
illusive glory to the cloistered chapels and minor 
temples massed on either side of the great square. 
But in front stood the broad portico. 

It was here, I fancy, that the conception of the 
extraordinary size of Kamac first dawned upon us. 
In reading the story of Aladdin you are bewildered 
at its splendid recklessness in dealing with diffi- 
culties. Nothing is impossible. At the behest of 
the genius of the lamp lordly pleasure palaces start 
up, studded with pinnacles of sapphire and pearl, 
and capped with domes overshadowing a city. 
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Some feeling akin to that creeps npon you here. 
" Giants or djinns have done all this/* you say, ** not 
man !" We stumbled upon a Bedouin's hut propped 
agamst a column ; in relative proportion to its en- 
vironments, it was as a swallow's nest under the 
eaves of St. Paul's cathedral. But this area or 
vestibulum, exaggerated as it looked in that strange 
and softening light — exaggerated by the indistinct- 
ness of its flanking temples and endless colonnades, 
its cliff-like pylon soaring up behind — ^was really 
lost sight of and forgotten in the marvellous scene 
which was to follow. Passing under the great por- 
tico, brilliant with roods of painted sculpture, we 
entered the famous Hall of Columns. We had come 
from the open moonlight into gloom, or rather, such 
a gloom as deep shadow gapped with patches of 
light would produce. A forest of columns, gorgeous 
with coloured imagery and mysterious hieroglyphics, 
grew up around us. We looked up — far above 
— and there, through sundry rifts in the archi- 
traves, spanning a once panelled roof from pillar 
to pillar, the white hght was flooding in, and the 
stars of heaven shone through. Dwarfed into pig- 
mies, we strayed into the central aisle, where the 
moonlit patches mapped on column and floor were 
most thickly strewn. The hall is roofless here, and 
the central pillars (twelve out of 130) are loftiest. 
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Pharaoh was everywhere present — multiplied inter- 
minably; from the pavement of sand right up to 
where, at a dizzy height, the expanded lotus-flower 
capital crowned the massive shaft, his colossal form 
could be seen. Motionless through the ages he had 
stood offering incense to his forgotten gods. Pillar 
after pillar in that endless hall bore the same 
blazonry. *^I am Pharaoh 1" he seemed to say. 
"Behold me in companionship with the gods!" 
Truly men's works have outlasted their deities, as 
this wonderful temple could testify. 

Think for a moment of the scenes once enacted in 
this gloomy halL It was the Hall of Assembly. 
Other than priests could enter. Farther on, where 
we could see long shadowy vistas of ruin, broken by 
leaning columns, and ending in light, the more 
secluded parts of the sanctuary were situated — ^the 
transepts, the priests' chambers, the external adyta 
— ^a whole city of temple, in fact ; and, last of all, the 
most holy place. But in the Hall the uninitiated 
could assemble. Here the great festivals were held. 
Monarch after monarch, victorious from war, cele- 
brated his triumphs here. Fanned by waving flabella, 
encompassed in a thicket of glittering insignia, he 
was borne in upon a gorgeous throne, and passed, as 
on a sea of heads, to the altar. Thousands of 
Thebans, in the gloom of these pillars, on either 
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hand, fell down to him as to a god. Flamens of Isis, 
priests of the temple, robed pontiffs in stately array 
— ^a long-drawn procession, defiling through the outer 
sphinx avenues, through the great pylon, and across 
that vast vestibulum, flowed in as a stream, and 
flooded the hall with their magnificence. Fair, 
white-robed priestesses,* with long wavy hair, lotus- 
crowned, — sweet girlish forms, cinctured with gar- 
lands of flowers, followed in the train. Nor were 
minstrels lacking to the revel, nor dancers to aid in 
that solemn show. For this is not mere fancy, be it 
understood. Historical paintings, here and in other 
Theban temples, bear it out every whit 

From among this array of conquerors one familiar 
name starts forward. Shishak held high festival in 
this hall. His triumph is recorded on the stones of 
the chapel he set up. We visited it in after-days, 
but that night, in the interminable labyrinth of 
Kamac, we were unable to hit upon it. Among the 
spoils he brought .to the temple, the treasures of 
the Lord's house in Jerusalem, and the golden shields 
of Solomon, probably figured conspicuously. The 
conqueror, however, has bit the dust. Of Shishak, 
his acts, and aU that he did, the sole remaining 
token — save, indeed, the imperishable record in the 

* It is held (in defiance of Herodotus) that priestesses of Isis 
did serve in the temple. 
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Book — ^18 that lateral chapel, built on to the western 
wall ; while of his enemies, the Jews, so contemptu- 
ously shown forth by Pharaoh's artist on the stone, 
it may be said they are a nation still — a nation for 
which perhaps a splendid destiny is yet reserved. 

Before we left — ^for we found it impossible to 
penetrate much farther — we determined to climb on 
to some roof, and look over the wilderness of temple. 
For a time we blundered about among piles of ruin, 
guided by capricious lights, let in through crevices 
and sculptured doorways. Now a long vista of in- 
distinct splendour would unfold itself: now a mourn- 
ful avenue of piUars opening out iato light : now a 
moonlit glade of columns, across which the slanting 
shadows fell. All around was so breathlessly hushed 
that the silence fell chill on the heart. The chirrup 
of bats scared from their gloomy haunts in secret 
chamber or chapel made a welcome diversion. The 
distant wail of jackals also, those grim wanderers of 
the desert, came to our ears, but not one crossed our 
path. An old vulture, asleep on the rim of a lotus 
capital, woke up in great consternation as we went 
by ; he winged his way along a dark colonnade into 
the light, and finally settled on the peak of a glossy 
obelisk that ascended through deep shadow into a 
loftier region where the moonlight dwelt. We stood 
underneath, and shouted at him in vain. The 
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creature, vexed at his momentary fear, would not 
condescend to ruffle himseK further, and neither of 
us could fling high enough to reach him. Sulky 
and motionless as the painted gods on piUar and 
waU, he stood, fixed, as if he had been a statue, to 
that splendid pedestal. 

We hit upon a secret stairway crowded with 
sculptured forms, leading up through the thickness 
of a wall to a rather dangerous standpoint on some 
architraves binding the pillars of an inner sanctuary. 
From hence we gained a tolerably commanding view 
of the whole scene. The view was naturally limited 
by the light, and its effect by the same cause 
exaggerated. Space and distance are not to be 
grappled with under the gleam of a southern moon. 
To us it seemed as if a vast city lay before us, re- 
posing in a breathless trance. We could picture 
to ourselves its streets, its squares, its palaces, its 
arcades, its domes^ — ^populous with a myriad shadowy 
beings, held for ever in stony silence. Massive 
patches of black shade scarred that broad expanse of 
temple, for the most part flooded in the moon's soft 
splendour. We could discern the radiating lines of 
more than one sphinx avenue in the distance, 
mapped out on the sand. Nearer, slanting rows of 
shadows marked the presence of some colonnade. A 
phalanx of Osiride pillars stood in high relief in the 
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forefront of the sanctuary beneath us, each with its 
colossal human form appended, tipped with light — a 
shrouded figure, erect, serene, with arms folded over 
the breast, as in the hushed repose of death. 

But, indeed, all lesser incidents were lost in the 
overwhelming effect of the whole — an effect that it 
would be diflScult to overstate. It would be difficult, 
also, to analyze the mingled feelings that moonlit 
scene called up in the mind. Together with the 
sentiments of awe and fear which it developed — so 
that a laugh would have been immediately resented, 
and you were led instinctively to converse in an 
undertone — another feeling 'was begot which tinc- 
tured everything with its own colouring. And from 
this came the true lesson to be learnt. 

It was, in fact, the lesson which all visible nature 
teaches, as intelligibly from the Alpine pinnacle that 
crumbles away crag by crag, and trickles in dust- 
wreaths down to the plain, as from the scarlet poppy 
withering ere evening's fall under the reaper's sickle. 

" Passing away," saith the world — " passing away !" 

If ever those words of Prospero were fitted to fall 
deep into the heart of a man, it would be there — in 
such a scene, at such an hour. We repeated them 
amid that chaos of fallen stone. 

" The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Yea, aU which it inherit, shaU dissolve." 
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We cast a lingering look beyond the river to the 
girdling mountains in the west, and to the eastern 
plain which stretched calm before us like some 
boundless sea of sand, and then descended from our 
height. The shadows had lengthened sensibly, and 
the moon was dipping low into the river as we made 
our way homewards across the plain. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A DINNEB WITH MUSTAPHA. 
" Persicos odi, puer, apparatus." — Horace, 

It had been our intention to linger at Thebes but 
one night; chance, however, once more delayed 
us. Before going on our moonlight expedition to 
Kamac, as recorded in the last chapter--indeed, 
immediately on arrival at Luxor — we paid a visit to 
Mustapha Aga, who holds a kind of British consul- 
ship at Thebes. Mustapha s house is not far from 
the river's bank. It is one of the best in Upper 
Egypt — which, indeed, is not saying much ; but, such 
as it is, it is built in the courts of Amunoph's temple, 
and boasts of as fine a portico as the Parthenon. 
Mustapha, with an eye to the dignity of his post, has 
managed to introduce his porch between two pillars 
of the great colonnade leading to the adyta, to which 
his dwelling, a rough roomy structure, hangs as a 
pendant, the relative proportions of the two being 
about on a par with FalstaflTs gallon of sack to his 
•* ha'porth " of bread. 
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We walked up a flight of broad stairs, built with 
fragments of ruin, to the door, sat down, by request 
of the attendant slave, between two big lotus-capped 
columns sculptured from base to capital, and waited 
for Mustapha. High overhead, on a colossal archi- 
trave, the British flag was floating, and a kind of 
home feeling crept over us as we sat there beneath 
it, watching the crimson glory of the after-glow fade 
out of the western hills across the river, in the fabled 
regions of the blest. 

Mustapha Aga rejoices greatly under the shadow 
of this British flag. He can buy and sell and get 
gain, and the moneys that he can thus accumulate 
are safe; the like of which does not hold good with 
his unprotected brethren. The Pasha of Egypt has 
endless ways of exercising a paternal pressure on the 
incomes of his subjects, as well as infinite means of 
knowing what they possess. Moneys find their way 
to the Pasha as naturally as waters flow to the sea. 
Some people indeed hide their riches in wells, or 
under green trees, and submit to torture, and so 
escape. 

Mustapha is a useful man at Thebes — ^to English 
travellers, I mean. He is full of such information 
as they require; knows who is up the river, and the 
proximate intentions of such; keeps a registry of 
dates and names (very distinguished autographs are 
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found in that book — it wonld be worth something 
handsome to a dealer) ; is crammed with the current 
gossip of the year; and, in fact, is generally enter- 
taining. 

By the time the ordinary traveller sets foot on 
the shores of Thebes, he has begun to feel himself 
in a strange world, and he hails the sight of this 
British Consulate with delight, as of a lodge in the 
vast wilderness, a contiguity of comfort that reminds 
him of home. He fraternizes with Mussulman 
Mustapha as a friend. Besides, our British Consul 
speaks the language, and he has been in England 
too; a fact he is mightily proud of dwelling upon. 
Then he receives or dispatches your letters by the 
running post — for, as of old, there are Arabs with 
their loins girt, staff in hand and scrip slung loosely, 
ever running night and day over desert, mountain, 
and meadow between Cairo and Thebes. Your letter 
costs but a shilling, though human legs have sped 
with it over 500 miles. He arranges any difficulty 
that may have arisen between you and your crew. 
Woe betide the sailor who has been insubordinate! 
that man will hardly escape from Mustapha without 
a pair of sore feet. He will lodge you, should you 
wish to stay; and, finally, there is a last sad service 
he has often rendered to our countrymen, in arrang- 
ing for the burial of their dead. Ah me! how many 
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a flower untimely stricken, and brought hither from 
the inclement north, in faint hope that the balmy 
breathing of Egypt and its sunshines that are never 
clouded might soothe and foster the life that was 
fading out like a summer's twilight, lies buried here 
on the desert's edge, in that little Coptic churchyard 
at Thebes! 

Mustapha rode up and reined in his cob while we 
were seated in his porch. He received us with pro- 
fuse courtesy. "A thousand pardons for having kept 
us waiting. He was overwhelmed at the honour 
done him. He had that moment returned from 
across the river, and had seen our boat traversing 
the river as he was crossing the plain. Why were 
we thus tarrying in the porch? How was it the ser- 
vants had not brought refreshments? Would we not 
trouble ourselves to go in?" And so, taking the lead 
gracefully, he went forward, and we followed through 
a twilight passage into a spacious and pleasant room 
flanked with divans on every side. On one of these 
we reclined, while coffee and chiboukes were handed 
to us by a Nubian slave — a little blackamoor follow- 
, ing with a nugget of charcoal to light the latakia. 
Mustapha, kicking off his slippers, curled himself up 
beside us, and so we settled down for a chat. 

He was a thorough Oriental, looked at from any 
point of view : a man of small stature, with a quick. 
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intelligent eye, broad forehead, and short gray beard. 
His dress, as he rode prancing np to the door — an 
aznre-tasselled tarboosh, flowing robes of silk, and a 
parti-coloured Damascus sash girding the waist — set 
off his slight figure to adyanfage. There was an air 
of great suavity about him and good breeding, which 
expanded itself in his talk. Too profuse of courtesy, 
perhaps, he might have been deemed, but then 
everything Oriental runs to excess. 

" Bring in a light," he cried to a servant, turning 
from a conversation with the Professor ; for the dusk 
had deepened, and we could now see a star or two 
twinkling in through the open lattice ; " bring a 
light." Having delivered himself of which com- 
mand, without more ado than a polite request to 
us for permission, he flopped down from the divan 
into the middle of the room, and said his prayers. 
Through delicacy we talked in a whisper. The 
action was needless, however, for during the ten 
minutes that the customary genuflexions and mut- 
terings went on, servants were going in and out, 
talking loudly, and taking no account of the pros- 
trate worshipper, other than to avoid his vicinity in 
walking across the room. 

"Tou wiU excuse me, I am sure," said our host, 
getting up from his carpet and renewing his extin- 
guished pipe after a final bow toward Mecca. " Our 
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evening prayer is fixed for sunset, you know, which 
is now past, and our religion is strict. When did 
you leave Cairo ? By the way, dinner is just ready; 
you will dine with me, of course ? No ? But indeed 
you must. The Cadi dines here, and we are alone. 
You cannot refuse us your company — that is," he 
added with a smile, " if our homely Eastern ways do 
not repel you." 

We vouched to Mustapha that nothing would 
please p^ better, but that, with Kamac in view for 
midnight, and an early start in the morning, we 
feared to accept his kindly hospitality. " Oh ! as to 
the first, leave that to me : I'll get you a guide. The 
second we'll talk over at dinner." So we gave way. 

Fancy a rough honest navvy doomed to dine at 
a Belgravian dinner party ! He would feel about 
as handy with his knife and fork, and as happy in 
his surroundings as we did, deprived of those useful 
instruments, and eating before Mustapha Aga and 
the Cadi, in that little dimly-lighted, but luxurious 
chamber of Amunoph's temple. Did you ever ac- 
complish a meal with nothing to help you but your 
hands ? No ? Then just try it, and think what we 
must have sufiered as course after course — fowl 
pilafi*, game — tripped up the heels of its fellow on 
the little round table whereat we were seated in 
such illustrious companionship. It is true that a. 
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slave brought round water after each course, and 
that a snowy napkin was given to each guest ; but 
then, some of the dishes were soft and pappy, and 
each man dipped his fingers into the dish and fed by 
mouthfuls. The Cadi had a detestably indefinite 
way of hooking up his food in the hollow of his hand, 
which scandalized the Professor, who sat next to 
him, mightily. " Will you take some goose ? " said 
Mustapha, addressing Smith. "It is one I shot 
yesterday." And he laid hold on one leg of the bird, 
while Smith tore away the other. It reminded me 
of breaking a merry-thought with your neighbour, 
for neither was sure which would get the larger half. 
Afterwards I was treated to a pull, and got a wing. 
The Professor came in for the breast: there was 
some difficulty, I remember, in detaching the breast ; 
but after a deal of spluttering it was accomplished. 
It is needless to say that our awkwardness at the 
feast was taken in good part, and that we all laughed 
heartily and enjoyed ourselves to the full. In fact, 
the Cadi, a fat moon-faced man, apoplectically red, 
laughed till he nearly rolled on to the floor. A gilt 
ewer and basin were brought in at the finish, and 
water poured over the hands of each guest by a 
robed and turbaned Oriental, even as Elisha poured 
water on the hands of his master. 

When we were lounging on the divans inhaling 
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the pleasant latakia through our host's amber-tipped 
reeds, and dreaming dreams begotten in the midst 
of such singular environments — for through a fretted 
lattice between the temple columns we looked out 
into the starry night and caught the glimmer of 
sundry boats mirrored on the quiet stream — Mus- 
tapha alluded to our early departure on the morrow. 

** If you will stay till another sunset," he said, " I 
can show you a newly-opened sepulchre. The fact 
is, I have some twenty Arabs quarrying at the 
western mountain for tombs. We find a good many, 
and I have lighted upon a fresh one to-day. There 
are two coffins in separate chambers of the rock, 
as yet untouched. My men had strict orders neither 
to handle a pick nor remove a stone till to-morrow 
morning. You shall see the sleepers in situ" Of 
course we gladly acquiesced. "Good," said our 
host ; " then we will start at eight from the bank 
opposite the temple." 

At sunrise on the morrow our dahabeeyah was 
rowed across the stream and moored to the western 
bank, to be handy for starting. It was a splendid 
morning, of course — cool and fresh. The dew was 
still gemmed on rigging and spar. Looking up from 
breakfast through the windows of our saloon, we 
caught sight of the Caliph on the bank! He was 
embarked in a fiery dispute with several lank-limbed 
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Arabs, touching the hire of horses which were to 
take us to the mountain. He was haggling fearfully 
as to the price, and, to judge fr<5m angry looks and 
wild gestures, it seemed as if a desperate battle must 
ensue. However, things calmed down suddenly, and 
Haroun, stepping across the plank, quietly announced 
that he had secured five good horses at the rate of 
about two shillings each for the day. Very good 
hacks they were, too — we jumped on shore to see 
them-^looking mightily grand with their humpy 
saddle trappings and shovel stirrups. 

We sat on deck and waited for Mustapha. Dozens 
of half-naked urchins, donkey boys and girls, lay 
sunning themselves on the sandy shore. There were 
juvenile bronze-faced Thebans, full of fun and im- 
pudence, who were crying out to you to buy their 
antiquities. There were modest-looking girls offer- 
ing to you mummy beads and vases in a sort of 
sing-song voice, and trying hard to hand them up to 
you over the bulwarks, paddling far as they dared 
into the stream. Some of them had dislocated 
mummy hands for sale, and hideous heads tliat they 
would cheapen with you, and scarabsei. Then there 
were solemn Copts, black-robed and turbaned, loiter- 
ing about mysteriously and making cabalistic signs 
that they had something wonderful to show. These 
all, be it understood, with sundry donkeys and 
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camels, were lying in wait for any traveller that 
might step from his boat on to the bank. That 
instant they would be down upon him, one and all, 
"Vare good donkey, my lord." "Splendid scara- 
bseus." " Beautiful antiques, sar." '* Go tombs of 
the kings, captain." He would be deluged in a 
flood of broken English, spirited donkeys, half- 
naked humanity, and creatures which, in the melee^ 
might seek a change of dwelling. These Arabs of 
Thebes are as hard to shake off as the daughters 
of the horseJeech. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A PILGRIM OF THE PAST. 

** Set in dark places, as they that be dead of old." 

Punctually to the moment Mustapha came. We 
had sent our felucca to ferry him across the stream. 
His horse and servant were already in attendance 
on the bank. In mounting we were somewhat freed 
from the plague of antique vendors by the apparition 
of Mustapha's kawass, who carried a lithe switch, a 
korhajy which the juveniles eyed with considerable 
emotion. It awakened more respect than a police- 
man's truncheon. 

Away, away! over the plain, breasting the fresh 
morning breeze. Away to the west — away to the 
mountain ! How glorious is this early sunshine, how 
bracing the pure airs that play unfettered above the 
plains of Thebes! These, these at least are living, 
though all around them wears the garb of death. 
These, and the wild flowers that blow by Memnon's 
throne, and the waving cornfields, and the palms, 
come to you as symbols of hope — a covenant which, 
spite of that gloomy city of tombs before us, and of 
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the majestic wrecks now casting their long shadows 
on the sands, speaks to the heart of a bright morning 
that is to come — a Morning upon whose sunlight no 
shadows shall gather ! 

Onward ! through thickets of cotton and maize — 
speeding warily in and out, and skirting them in 
single file ; on, through a thick date copse sheltering a 
little rustic village, where naked children are toddling 
about in chequered sunlight and shade ; on, now gal- 
loping merrily over fields that lie fallow, now brought 
up by a track of soft sand that buries every step. 

Look, as we flit along, look over this famous plain ! 
There is nothing in all the broad landscape to bar 
the view. There to the southward, amid a labyrinth 
of towers and columns, gleam the temples of Medinet 
Habou ; and hard by, with the desert sand rippling 
around its sculptured pillars, the palace of the second 
Eameses stands, half buried in lustrous shadow, half 
flooded in the early sunlight that is falling over 
the crest of an adjacent hill. Great Sethi's father 
decorated his halls and corridors with a brilliant 
blazonry of battles that he had won, and pageants 
of state that he had passed througL These pic- 
turings have outlasted the ages and are still fresh. 
You may even now follow the king through all the 
flourish and parade of his coronation procession, 
and to this day see how he was borne in triumph in 
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a gorgeous litter on princes' shoulders, with a tame 
lion by his side. 

Behind us, across the river, now flashing in the 
light, looms Kamac, with its forest of ruins, and 
Luxor, with the amber sky glowing between its 
dotted columns and colonnades. On our right are 
other temples. But that which is most conspicuous 
on the scene is the mountain barrier range, that rises 
abruptly from the edge of the plain ; a strange and 
weird formation towering aloft like a Titan wall, 
flanked by mighty buttresses of rock, and gathered 
into capricious frets — valleys, ravines, and glens — by 
the peculiar nature of its physical and geological 
configuration. A range of surpassing beauty, it fas- 
cinates us by its loveliness. There is now gathering 
over it a dreamy heat-mist of all exquisite hues, an 
atmosphere of fairyland. Visions of airy castles and 
bastions of fire grow out, while the rosy tints on the 
loftiest crags merge into the deep blue of the sky.. 
Alas! spite of its beauty, this is the City of the 
Dead. Though yet a league distant, we can see that 
the rock is honeycombed with tombs. In the hollow 
of a long wandering defile, a shadowy valley, that 
pierces into the very heart of those hills, is the royal 
sepulchre we visited. There the Theban Pharaohs 
** lie in glory, every one in his own house." 

Hail ! to Menmon and his fellow, as we gallop by. 
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Millenniums have passed over the heads of those two 
solemn watchers, but still they are there. Why are 
they ever peering into the East ? Why do they thus 
speak to our heart with so strange a sympathy? 
Memnon's silent voice is more eloquent than all his 
fabled song. Age-worn, tempest-stricken, broken, 
but yet erect and unconquered, he is still faithful to 
his watch*for the Morning. 

Onward again! past a royal palace, lordlier than 
that of Medinet Habou, the palace ctf Barneses the 
Great. The sunshine, as it slants over a pylon, 
crumbled as a mountain of ruin on the plain, tips 
column and corridor with gold. In that broad open 
court, where flanking rows of Osiride pillars, each 
bearing its shrouded human form, join on with the 
sculptured gateway, lies the great fallen statue.* 

* "By some extraordinary catastrophe this granite statue of 
Barneses has been thrown down, and the Arabs have scooped their 
millstones out of his face ; but you can see what he was — the largest 
statue in the world. Far and wide his enormous head must have 
been seen— eyes, nose, and ears. Far and wide you must have seen 
his hands resting on his elephantine knees. You sit on his breastt 
and look at the Osiride statues which support the portico of the 
temple, and they seem pigmies before him. Nothing which now 
exists in the world can give any notion of what the effect must 
have been when he was erect. Nero towering above the Coliseum 
may have been something like it; but he was of bronze, and 
EamesGS of solid granite. Barneses, also, was resting in awful 
majesty after the conquest ^of the whole known world. No one 
who entered the temple could have thought of anything else but 
that stupendous being who had thus raised himself up above the 
whole world of gods and men." (Dr. Stanley : * Sinai and Pales- 
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Pharaoh, the conqueror, Beloved of Ammon, Descen- 
dant of the Sun, Lord of Upper and Lower Egypt — 
these are the proud legends we read on the prostrate 
jEragments of that mighty colossus. We pass a little 
wayside well, sycamore-sheltered, where our horses 
stay to drink, and our Arabs fill with water the 
leathern zimzinieeyahs slung to the saddle-bow. 

Still on ! fording the funereal lake, which, filled by 
each summer inundation, is now, from the endless 
drainage of sakias, passable in its shallows. We 
scare the wild-fowl on its borders; and the busy 
shadoof-men, turning from their succession of bucikets 
and water-wheels, gaze after us as we gallop from 
the bank. We have come to the limit of ver- 
dure, the frontier coast that separates land from 
desert It is well marked. On the one hand, crops 
of yellow corn are waving ; on the other, the shore- 
line of sand and rock commingled confronts us, where 
dwells perpetual barrenness. One half-mile of careful 
trot over this uneven waste and we are at the out- 
works of the mountain. 

tine.') "It measures about twenty-two feet from shoulder to 
shoulder. When I stood in the hollow of its ear, my head would, 
I suppose, have reached to the level of the nose when that feature 
was present. A piece of a foot at some distance measures about 
five feet across. A toe is three feet long ; a fragment of a gigantic 
hand lies near. When entire the statue was a single block of 
granite, sixty feet high, and weighing nearly 900 tons. And this 
huge mass must have been brought from Syene, 150 miles away.*' 
(Professor Smith.) 
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' *'We must dismount here," said Mustapha, when 
we had reached the foot of an ascent ; " leave your 
horses in charge of the Arabs, and follow me." We 
climbed up one of the lower cliflfs, that are as step- 
ping-stones to the great mountain, by a rugged 
scrambling way, over which a chaos of fragments had 
fellen from the heights above. The rock was entirely 
barren. Nor moss nor lichen decked it with even 
a semblance of life. Sometimes we ascended by a 
sharp angle, sometimes were eased by a level plat- 
form, but always and everywhere we picked our way 
among crags, and trod warily to avoid the many deep 
pits which ensnared our steps. These pits either led 
into tombs or had been excavated by the Theban resur- 
rectionists in their search for mummies ; some quite 
recently, as we saw from the pUes of rocky debris on 
the brink. For many a long year Arab squatters 
have settled on this mountain — ^ghouls and vampires 
living on the dead — who, by their quarryings, 
have gained a ghastly competency on the sale of 
mummy jewels and scarabsei. Indeed, we often came 
upon plateaus where the rock was strewed thick 
with fragments of desiccated humanity — grinning 
mummy heads, black with bitumen, headless bodies, 
arms, legs — half unwrapped, strewn piecemeal, with 
their linen bandages dangling loose to catch your 
feet. 
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The grotesque position into which some of these 
armless trunks and skulls had got placed, and the 
hideous provision of them, led me to remark to one 
of the dusky resurrectionists, that I wondered a 
phalanx of ghosts or djinns did not drop upon him, 
and drag him before Eblis himself. The dragoman, 
interpreting his reply, told me, "Him say, Arab 
make mummy into fire — ^boil him pot; dey never 
unroll dis old people, sare, dey pull him leg from 
leg, him make very good fire-blaze;" and, suiting 
the action to the word, he laid hold of the bitumin- 
ous leg of some poor unfortunate, and tearing off 
the pitched mummy-cloth still adhering in dozens 
of thicknesses, assured me that nothing was equal 
to it for making a good flame. Such was Haroim's 
information to those of us who were laggers in the 
rear of Mustapha. 

Higher up we came to a region of grander tombs. 
Here, independently of the pits, there were a multi- 
plicity of perforations in the hill-side which led into 
spacious chambers, long since rifled and despoiled 
of the dead. Some stood wide open to the glare of 
the sun, the rock having been battered away* Into 
others we had to penetrate, by dark and devious 
passages, far into the bowels of the rock. Occa- 
sionally we were forced to wriggle ourselves along 
serpent fashion, the way was so low and narrow. 
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But in almost every* sepulchre we found the walls 
brilliant with paintings, fresh and yiyid still as when 
the Theban artist laid down his brush. Occa- 
sionally a broad sculptured portal, canopied with 
the overspreading wings of azure, had been cut in 
the rock to indicate the entrance. In some tombs 
there were many chambers and corridors, while 
others were made up of a simple transverse vestibule 
and an inner hall ; but no two were alike. In fact, 
passages, running hither and thither, often con- 
nected tomb with tomb, so that, wandering among 
them, candle in hand, we felt as if in the labyrinth 
of some system of catacombs — some biu*ied city 
whence the inhabitants had fled. Here and there, 
in the more sumptuous tombs, there were columns 
and cornices elaborately sculptured, and walls thick- 
spread with gorgeously-painted intaglios or scenes 
cut in relief. In a nook in the farthest cell three 
gods were usually seated in solemn conclave — colossal 
figures enthroned and carved out of the live rock. 

The familiar scenes of the owner's life had been 
portrayed on each tomb. We saw here, as in a pic- 
tured story-book, how he had cultivated his gardens 
and fields, had garnered his harvests, had sent mer- 
chandise on the river in boats sailing with the wind 
— ^how he had gone to battle and taken the com- 
mand of armies — ^the gathering in of his vintage, 

o 2 
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the games and shoutings of the wine-pressers^ his 
sports in fishing and fowling. Then we saw him — 
a picture of easy joy — in the midst of the family 
circle. We saw him at the feast : guests were at 
his dwelling; he welcomed them to the merry 
banquet; slaves crowned them with garlands of 
flowers; the wine-cup passed round. Then there 
were harpers and musicians, and players on the 
double pipes. Girls in long wavy hair and light 
gauzy garments were dancing. 

But to all things there comes an end. We saw 
here also "the day (how far back in the depths 
of time !) when those pleasant feasts were all over 
— the lilies dead, the music hushed, the last of this 
man's harvest stored, the last trip enjoyed by boat 
or chariot. The fish need no more fear him in the 
pools, nor the fowl among the reeds. Here he was 
lying under the hands of the embalmers. And next 
we saw him in mummy form on the bier, in the 
consecrated boat which was to carry him over the 
dark river, and land him at the gates of the heavenly 
.abode, where the spirits of the dead and Osiris were 
awaiting him to try his deeds, and pronounce his 
sentence for eternal good or ilL"* 

* I may instance one out of many an episode of fashionable 
life, yery graphically told, in these tombs on the Abd-el-Goomeh 
hiU. The artist has portrayed an entertainment given by the 
owner of the tomb to a party of Mends ; he sits lovingly beside 
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Indeed there was a wealth of the pathetic and 
interesting — ^volumes of human histories to be deci- 
phered in these tombs; but we had only time for 
a hasty and lingering look ere we were forced to 
resume our rugged ascent 

Farther up we came to a little village on a craggy 
plateau, full of strange nooks and comers, where the 
inhabitants dwelt partly in rough mud-huts built 
among the fallen fragments, partly in the tombs 
I suppose they were mostly spoilers of the dead. 
We entered one tomb-dwelling where there were 
actually lupins blossoming at the door, cultivated 
in earth brought up from the plain. A wizened old 
grandmother, with a prodigious nose -ring, was 
squatted in the porch spinning. With a backsheesh 
and a bow we pushed her aside, stooped under the 

his wife in a chair on a sort of dais, having received the guests 
in turn. These latter axe seated in rows before the host and 
hostess, men and women apart, snifi&ng at their lotus nosegays, 
while slaves are handing round all manner of good things — wine 
and &uits, precious ointment to anoint the head, and garlands of 
flowers to hang about the necks of the ladies. There is also music 
and dancing going on. But one very late guest has just driven up 
to the door in his curricle ; he reins in his horse with aU the air of 
a modem dandy stopping suddenly to speak with a Mend in Long- 
champs, let us say, or Hyde Park ; his half-dozen running-footmen 
arrive panting, one raps at the door, while the others attend with 
his tablet, sandals, and stool ; thus the great man waits to be ushered 
into the assembly. I am the more induced to mention this spirited 
representation of high life, as the waU on which the subject is 
painted is evidently being fast knocked away piecemeal, and wiU 
probably soon disappear altogether. 
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sculptured lintel and penetrated into the domestic 
circle. The sun, flooding in, lit up the first chamber 
merrily, but beyond there were other and loftier 
chambers which were in gloom. We could see their 
pictured walls and sculptured portals fading off into 
night in the bowels of the rock. A lot of little 
naked ghouls, from two to six, were rolling and 
tumbling about in the dust. They had got sticks 
of sugar-cane to chew^a marvellous invention for 
keeping children quiet — while their mother, a dark- 
eyed and tattooed, but good-looking woman, was 
crouching in the comer, boiling her pot. Alack-a- 
day! She was burning bituminous mummy frag- 
ments (I rescued a leg, of which the toes had been 
consumed), mixed up with sticks and doura straw, 
to simmer her lentil pottage I The worst of it was 
that the wall, which some artist contemporary with 
Moses had covered with paintings of great beauty 
and interest, had become so smoked in places that 
the subjects were hardly distinguishable. I stayed 
behind my hasty and impatient companions, how- 
ever, to copy one figure which seemed to me rather 
appropriate.* 

Finally we all arrived at a place where some dozen 
h«tlf-naked Egyptians were lounging in the sun, 

♦ This was the picture of a lady at a feast, who had tarried too 
long with the wine. A slave was supporting her, hasin in hand. 
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awaiting Mustapha's arrival Pite abounded at our 
feet, and here we had to walk more carefully than 
ever.' The debris and fragments of rock that had 
been thrown up and were lying on the brink kept 
fedling at every step we took. Thud, thud! the 
hollow sound came up to us from the depths. Smith 
was very nearly coming to grief. A loose stone gave 
way, and landed him at the bottom of a hole, with 
anything but comfort to himself. As it happened, 
tlie hole was not deep, and we fished him out easily. 

The men gathered round Mustapha, talking and 
gesticulating as they led the way onward, till we 
came to a deep pit (twenty feet down perhaps), 
where, at the bottom, a passage conducted to the 
newly-found sepulchre. 

" The tomb is down there," said Mustapha. " We 
ran a shaft horizontally from the bottom of that 
pit a long way in without success ; but, just as we 
were giving up in despair, an Arab fancied he 
heard a hollow sound in a siding, so we cut another 
at right angles and came into the tomb. — Taib! 
TaibI Wallah!" 

This was addressed to two of the impatient Arab 
vampires, who, having clambered down, were shout- 
ing up to Mustapha to follow. "You will permit 
me to go first," said he, " and lead the way." And 
so Mustapha descended. 
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It was cleverly done. One Arab made a " back " 
at the bottom, another fixed himself crossways in 
the pit half-way up, planting his feet on jutting 
angles, and organizing a landing-place on his knee. 
And so one by one we were dropped gently down, 
not, however, without narrow escapes of being 
struck by the fragments of rock that slid in from 
the brink. 

Each man lit his candle and dived into the 
opening. The Arabs went first, Mustapha followed, 
and we brought up the rear, each man crawling 
serpent fashion through the gully that our friend 
had dignified by the name of a shaft. It was an 
odd kind of locomotion. The candle-hand, held 
in advance, lighted the way, and the body was 
wriggled forwards by the combined action of elbow 
and knee. By the time we got to the end — some 
dozen yards — we were reeking with perspiration 
and dust. 

We came into a small cabin, rough-hewn, wherein 
we could hardly stand upright — a homely afiair, the 
size of a cottager's parlour, far difierent from the 
costlier sepulchres we had seen: they evidently 
were the ** eternal mansions" of the upper ten 
thousand; this, perchance, but an artisan's tomb. 
No pictured walls were here, nor azure ceiling 
sown with stars to symbolize the heavens, nor 
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sculptured portals ; but, in a little mche, a smaller 
chamber, we found a painted coflBn. It was that 
we had come to seek. 

We crept round it with a feeling of awe. The 
loud, boisterous shoutings of a minute ago were in- 
voluntarily hushed to a whisper. Three thousand 
years of night and solitude had invested that silent 
sleeper with a dignity which subdued the spirit 
more readily than even the presence of death. It 
was very close and hot in that little cell, where now 
each of us, serried to his neighbour, bent over that 
bier, candle in hand. 

It was a painted mummy-case we were crowding 
around — a cofiBn similar to such as may be seen in 
our museums. The upper lid, cut from a solid 
block, had been rounded and carved into the rough 
semblance of a recumbent figure, and the whole 
was mantled with countless hieroglyphics, in ver- 
milion, in yellow, in green. In appearance it was 
fresh and unaltered ; time had not changed it at all. 
There were the same red passionless lips on the 
painted face; the same long almond eyes, whose 
lines the artist had dashed hastily off; the same 
angular beard. The head covering was there, 
elaborately delineated, brought forward in thick 
folds to lie upon the shoulders. A broad, azure- 
winged scarabseus lay full spread over the breast, 
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and below, figures as of winged cherubim, embracing 
with their protecting pinions the eflBgy of the dead, 
were repeated again and again down to the feet. 
Two hands grew up from the trunk carved in high 
relief. They grasped each a symbol, the one of 
Stability, the other of Life — a combination that 
probably stood for "immortality." 

Such was the painted effigy of him who slept 
within. Never, since the day of its burial until now, 
had living man beheld it. No sound save the far-oflf 
murmur of life's busy sea, hushed long ago, in the 
city streets on the plain — no sound, nor ray of sun- 
light, nor flash of a candle had ever penetrated it 
to disturb that dreamless slumbererl Dovni the 
ages, silent, ointended, alone, he had slept securely. 
A sorrowing wife, or sister, or child, may be, had 
closed up the bier, laid on it the last wreath, looked 
the last look, bedewed ^the dead with tears, ere the 
grave was finally sealed in. The masons of ancient 
Thebes fondly thought they had hewn out a dwelling 
that should last inviolate for ever. Vain hope ! We 
had broken through the mountain-wall, and had 
burst in upon the sleeper. Vain hope, indeed, of 
rest, undisturbed through the ages, till the welcome 
call of Osiris should wake the sleeper to immortal 
life! 

Laid on the coffin-lid, still perfect, though faded 
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and brittle to the touch, there were two palm 
br£inches, and 8ome wreaths of what we at first took 
to be sycamore leaves plaited into a garland, but 
which proved to be bay. They crumbled to our 
touch. 

A fine white impalpable dust was spread over 
everything — over the coffin and its wreaths, over 
a little grained box of idols which stood by, and 
over two or three earthen jars of mummy-corn which 
were ranged at its foot. This dust had gathered 
there, probably, in the far-back time, when the 
mourners took a last leave, and the masons came to 
seal up the grave. 

We could not stay long in that gloomy cavern ; 
it was too close. Mustapha directed his Arabs to 
remove the coffin, and we made our way into the 
bright upper air. It was as if a dozen atmospheres 
had been lifted off — we could fairly breathe again. 
Three thousand years had rolled away. We were 
in the living world once more. 

Mustapha's men had no easy task in getting out 
that box of wood. With ropes before and behind, 
with pushing and hauling, with subdued expletives 
and loud invocations to Allah, it was finally got 
through the narrow shaft. The hands, with their 
significant tokens, had been torn off in the transit, 
the nose was battered in, and the face disfigured. 
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Mustapha recked not, however; he only wanted it 
for a packing-ease, he said, or we might have it to 
bum if we pleased, and welcome. We stood by the 
pit's mouth while the men slung up that strange 
burden, and then, having fairly landed it on the 
bank, we all set to work to break it open. 

Not much violence was needed, though the wood 
(acanthus or shittim), spite of its age, showed as 
yet no symptom of decay. An inner and smaller 
coffin held the mummy. Here, in place of the 
withered wreath, we found on the lid a simple lock 
of woman's hair. Twisted into a plait and tied to 
some vanished flowers, it told its own touching tale. 
The mummy, enveloped in a final network of beads 
and wearing a painted mask, was bound round in 
interminable folds of cloth. We unrolled them 
with considerable patience ; for when all seemed to 
have been thrown aside, lo! each limb, with its 
separate swathings, had to be unwound. Neither 
scarabaeus nor jewels, however, came to light, and 
Mustapha's countenance fell when he found that 
after all he had not hit on a prize. 

At last the body of the sleeper lay manifest to 
the glaring sun. An old man shrunken and worn, 
a relic of poor humanity in its lowliest guise, stiflF- 
ened by bitumen, but so unimpaired that beneath 
the shrivelled flesh on body and limb the rippling 
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track of each underlying muscle could be distinctly 
followed. The old Theban's face had been stricken 
into a ghastly grin, and the cheeks were shrunken ; 
but still we fancied that those who had known him 
in life, who had met him in busy street or solemn 
temple, might have recognized him even here. No 
jewels, as I have said, were there (save a ring on his 
finger, not of any great value) ; but we found his 
walking-stick laid by his side, his familiar staff, on 
which, like old Jacob, perhaps, he had leaned to 
the close of his long pilgrimage. It was a knotted 
mimosa wand about four feet long, worn smooth 
at the knobbed top by the friction of the hand. A 
pair of leathern sandals, too, quite perfect, were 
taken out of the coffin. They had served him in 
life. With them he had trod the pavement of ancient 
Thebes. Poor pilgrim ! after his toilsome journey 
through this world of unrest, they had laid him 
lovingly to sleep with staff and shoes by his side ! 

Alas for that lonely sleeper! for he had fondly 
dreamed that in the ages to come Osiris would 
waken him ; whereas we, gaping western travellers, 
were now standing round his bier while men tore 
him limb from limb, . enraged only that, after all 
'their pains, they had lighted on no treasure I He 
trusted that, on resuming his pilgrimage in its second 
stage — ^the passage from sorrow to bliss, from cor- 
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ruption to immortality — ^he would be led by no 
rough mountain paths, but would follow on through 
pleasant ways into the regions of unending felicity. 
He would dwell in the gardens of Isis, he thought, 
where the sycamore bears fruit, and where the sacred 
lotus-flowers blossom. To this end his body had 
been so carefully swathed and tended. But the evil 
day had come upon him at unawares! His bones 
were scattered at the grave's mouth to become fuel 
for Arab watch-fires. 

Mustapha kindly divided among us the spoils — the 
box of idols, the staff, the shoes. I have the box by 
me still. It affords a very primitive specimen of 
wood-graining. The staff is yet hearty and unbroken ; 
but the shoes, aids ! in these northern damps have 
become pulpy. They have fallen out of shape. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

PUNISHMENT. 

<* An yron man which did on her attend 

Always to execute her steadfast doome. 
And do whatever thing she did intend : 

His name was Talus, made of yron mould. 
Immoveable, resistless, without end ; 

Who in his hand an yron flale did hould, 
With which he thresht out falehood and did truth unfould.'' 

Morning broke over Thebes — sunny, smiling morn- 
ing. There came a fringe of fire on the eastern 
hills, an amber burst of light, and then dewy-lipped 
Aurora sped blushing across the sands to Memnon's 
rocky throne, eager with her earliest kiss. What is 
there on earth to compare with those delicious Nile 
mornings? The yery memory of them stands out 
from the past like a dream of childhood — fresh and 
sparkling, an oasis in life's scorching desert, where 
the waters bubble forth, and where the palm-trees 
grow. 

Yesterday's fatiguing expedition had borne fruit. 
We were late in bed; the sun, gay with all the joy- 
ousness of Egypt's springtide, came flooding into our 
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little cabins and shamed us out of slumber. On deck 
our sailors were humming a lazy chorus — singing as 
they cast loose the sail ; but a discordant shriek, as 
from far away, kept weaving itself in with their 
song. What could it be ? Not until we were fairly 
unmoored from the Luxor bank, and afloat in mid- 
stream, did that half-stifled cry cease. It appeared 
that a sailor belonging to the dahabeeyah adjacent — 
that same whereon Haroun had been carousing last 
night — had done ill and was being punished. The 
kawasses of the Luxor cadi were now administer- 
ing bastinado to his unhappy feet — Whence the out- 
cry. Our dragoman recounted the story as we took 
wing over the shining waters. This sailor had 
been insubordinate, wouldn't work, had corrupted the 
crew. 

" Him var bad man, sar," was Haroun's confidential 
statement. "Master bid him do thing, him shake 
hisself in master face. Master, look you, no good 
Englishman neither — he tink sailor dog; him dry 
hand, too, no give sailor meat. Batall keteer ! vare 
bad." 

From which we gathered that our countryman was 
overbearing and stingy, or at least had the character 
for as much. His " dryness of hand " lay chiefly in 
that he had refused to treat his sailors to a sheep at 
Siout. Now your crew counts upon a largess at the 
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big towns, and to refuse it is thought a crime. A 
sheep costs only a few shillings, and these Arabs — 
enthusiastic as children about trifles, boiling over 
with delight at a mere plaything — make merry and 
hold high festival with this same mutton. It is 
worth the money to see them dissipating and running 
riot in this mild way. There is a dash of the patri- 
archal about it, too. The beast is slain and cast into 
the pot with savoury herbs, and of that smoking 
feast under the twilight heaven none is left for a 
second repast. Such small gifts, in fact, do more to 
make things pleasant on the Nile than any amount 
of severity will accomplish. As for the poor patient 
whom we left under the lash at Thebes, he certainly 
was an ill-looking fellow. We saw him a week 
afterwards at Syene, limping about the river bank, 
still footsore. 

Such punishment, though it is not thought much 
of in Egypt, must be very severe. Only fancy the 
soles of your feet being held fast in an eligible 
position between two reeds lashed together, while a 
thick thong of hippopotamus hide — korbaj they call 
the instrument — comes hissing down through the air 
upon them. Ugh! I saw a boy undergoing treat- 
ment in one of the Cairo bazaars. His master, in 
order to flog him, had got him down flat on the 
shop-board, and a neighbour was sitting on the 

p 
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patient's back to keep liim still during the operation. 
The passers-by halted with eager interest to look on. 
Indeed, where will you find the crowd insensible to a 
free entertainment? Neither with the loiterers in 
London streets, when a horse is down, nor away 
among turbaned believers in the City of the Faith- 
ful, I trow. Only the most terrible thing here was, 
that curiosity, not disgust, was written in the faces 
around. I should think the poor lad got twenty 
lashes, his whole frame quivering under each of 
them. That fiery old shopkeeper delivered his 
blows with a hearty goodwill, for his blood was up. 
He was a man in a green turban, too — a descendant 
of the Prophet ! I felt siok with the sight the whole 
morning long. Smooth-faced Said assured me, how- 
ever, it was quite "reglar." The little wretch did 
not seem to feel it a bit. "Nothing will convert 
a bad fellow but the JcorhajJ' say the wise men of 
Egypt. 

*'It is really of no use to spare the rod," in- 
sisted the cadi of Assoan to an English traveller 
who boldly suggested milder measures. "The eye 
and the tongue suffice to make your people obey, but 
with us it is otherwise ; you must add the hand." 

So the Egyptians are thrashed accordingly — no 
new thing, indeed, for the bastinado is as old as 
the days of Joseph. 
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Shopkeepers, however, who sell with false weights 
are treated to a punishment of their own. Under 
the colonnade of the Memnonium at Thebes there is 
a granary, and around the granary a wall, whereto, 
sufficiently high up, such evil-doers are pinned by a 
nail run through the ear. The poor wretches shiver 
and blink, and stand on tiptoe, to diminish as much 
as possible the irksomeness of the situation; but 
from one to four hours there they remain, fastened 
like cockchafers to a card. Though I have never 
seen this at Cairo, an old Nile traveller assured me 
that it was in his time a common punishment there ; 
likely enough it is so stilL The delinquent was tried 
by the cadi, a couple of kawasses led him to his shop 
in the bazaars, put up his shutters, made him stand 
on two bricks, and then nailed him fast to his own 
door. That operation terminated, they withdrew the 
bricks, squatted comfortably down one on either side, 
lit their chiboukes, and thus mounted guard. And 
so the unhappy grocer or kabob-seller was left for 
hours, half-suspended, to point a moral to the 
passers-by. Plenty of time was given him to me- 
ditate on the instability of human affairs in general, 
and on the wickedness of cheating in particular. 
My informant related the following anecdote of 
such a case. 

Kawass : " Thine ear is getting longer and longer, 

p 2 
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O friend. It is lengthy as that of an Abyssinian 
mule." 

** Ah ! Aga, the cadi was deceived. By Mahomet, 
upon whom be peace, I swear it is so. Thrust at 
least one brick under my feet." 

Kawass : " Not so, thou thieving cur ;' thine ear 
must lengthen, that it may be a witness against 
thee!" 

" Ha, Aga ! I have some piastres in my pocket." 

"How many?" 

'^AlasI I have but two. I am a poor merchant 
unjustly condemned." 

" If thou hast only two, thine ear is not sufiSciently 
pulled out." 

After this fashion the dialogue continued, until, 
by the production of more money, the kawass's heart 
was softened. Two bricks were thrust under the 
grocer's feet, and the additional support singularly 
relieved his pain. Ill luck, however, went against 
the grocer. A Bey, on a sumptuously-caparisoned 
mule, came ambling by. Whereupon the fright- 
ened kawass thrust out liis foot and slily kicked 
away the bricks. Thus the delinquent came anew 
to grief. 

Doubtless such punishment is revolting to our 
modem ideas — more revolting, I fear, to many 
than the crime. StiU, I fancy I could with all 
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Spartan fortitude contemplate the sufferings of 
a certain class of offenders thus treated. Those 
wretches, say, who adulterate their beer that the 
victim may drink, and thirst, and drink again till 
he drops; those, also, who mix plaster in the poor 
man's bread, or cheat him in his wage! Yet are 
there not with us many such who go scot free? 
Well; I do not think that we can as yet afford 
to throw stones at the Egyptians. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

BIRDS OF THE NILE. 

" Clown, What is the opinion of Pythagoras concerning wild fowl ? 
Malvoiio, That the soul of our grandam might haply inhabit a bird.*' 

There are only 124 miles between Thebes and 
Syene, lying at the foot of the cataract ; but, as the 
wind proved unfaithful to us, that tropic section of 
our journey took us nearly three weeks to accom- 
plish. This allowed freedom for much rambling 
ashore, a liberty we hailed with delight. Those were 
happy days spent in the upper country. Sundry 
drawbacks, doubtless, marred the even tenor of their 
course — there is a serpent in every earthly Eden — 
tut at this distance of time all are forgotten. The 
sunshine of those days still lingers — the fragrance of 
the rose is remembered, its thorns have passed out 
of mind. 

Breakfast is over : a meal of hot coffee, pigeons, 
fresh eggs, dates, olives, ham — a sumptuous repast, 
in feet ; for Cyclops is never at a loss in the matter 
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of dishes; and to see him as high pontiff over his 
fires at the foremast, where he stands and delivers 
these delicacies one by one to chief butler Haroun, 
who waits on us en grande tenue, is a sight you would 
never forget Selim does not forget it; there he 
lurks in the shadow, his finger to his lip, enviously 
eyeing the viands, with ulterior views to their re- 
version. Breakfast, I say, is over; cool and fresh 
flows the morning wind into our sail. But it flaps 
idly there ; a mile or two an hour is all the daha- 
beeyah can do against stream. "Bring round the 
felucca; let us get on to the bank." So Said springs 
off to the captain, the captain shouts " Yalla," and 
the sailors crowd their dusky limbs into the little 
boat. A few vigorous strokes of the oar over the 
placid and shining water, to that eternal chorus of 
omm sowar or Jiaylee sa, and we are landed among 
the palms. Said stays with us, also Selim and 
Halil, to carry guns or game, and the felucca is 
sent back. 

So we wander forth amid millet patches and 
stubble fields ; amid the copses of acanthus and ricin 
which line the little creeks, where lazy buffaloes 
flounder with their nostrils just above the tide, steep- 
ing their ungainly bodies for half the day, and 
spluttering and mooing indolently at you with soft 
inward satisfaction ; amid fields of cotton and palm- 
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sheltered villages; and even away into the desert, — 
always and everywhere, be it understood, keeping a 
sharp eye from afar upon the whereabouts of the 
great lateen sail and the long red streamer. 

Not that we were always banded together in these 
excursions. Smith's weakness lay in shooting birds ; 
he was an energetic sportsman. The Professor took 
more to the ruins, or the mountain, or the desert. 
My delight was in quiet rambles among the villages 
and farms. We signalled each other by means of a 
whistle, whose shriU note would, in that clear air, 
pierce more than a mile. Smith's whereabouts 
could be told by the popping of his gun. The 
amount of powder that gentleman blew away was 
something wonderful. To be sure, birds swarm most 
seductively in Egypt They are tempting to a 
sportsman, — tempting as must have been those little 
pigs which ran about ready-cooked, crying, ** Come, 
eat me," to the hungry souls in the apocryphal 
land of pigdom. Wild ducks and geese, spoonbills, 
plovers, quails, pigeons, abound. Egypt is the para- 
dise of sportsmen. 

There are offenders, though, who wantonly take 
advantage of this profusion to kill for killing sake. 
Shame upon them ! More than once in our way we 
encountered an English nobleman, who trespassed 
grossly in this. He had brought from England a 
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little mahogany boat fitted with a swivel-gun, where- 
with he waged flagitious warfare with whole com- 
monwealths of unsuspecting geese and spoonbills — 
birds whose peaceful manner is to assemble by 
myriads on the shoals and sand-banks left high and 
dry in mid-stream. He went about it in this wise. 
Hidden in the hollow of his lx)at, which looked like 
a waif on the waters, he would quietly float down 
until the current had borne him within murderous 
range, then let fly a pound or two of duck-shot slap 
into the midst of the astonished assembly. The 
effect was prodigious ; not so much in the matter of 
killed and wounded — ^though he is said to have 
bagged a hundred at one blow — as in the noise and 
whirr of the discomfited legions taking flight in a 
general sauve qui peid, to some happier island far 
from intrusive noblemen and swivel-guns.* 

The Professor likewise was in luck here. He shot 
down more rare birds than he could well stuff. We 
were, in fact, kept in a perpetual fret by his arsenic 

* His lordship unfortunately did not stop with the geese, ** which," 
as a wag observed, " a feUow-feeling might have prompted him to 
spare." He also feU foul of flamingoes and storks, and other harm- 
less birds of singular grace and beauty. The published account of 
his prowess while on the sacred river is as follows, all within two 
months, be it understood : — Total, 5576 head ; namely, 9 pelicans ; 
1514 geese ; 328 wild ducks ; 47 widgeon ; 5 teal ; 66 pintails ; 47 
flamingoes (I) ; 38 curlews ; 112 herons ; 2 quails ; 9 partridges ; 
3283 pigeons; and 117 miscellaneous. 
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pots, of which we were naturally anxious not to 
partake, and which were always getting into danger- 
ous proximity with our food. We finally banished 
him and them from the cabin. He was well content, 
however — with his success, I mean — for he ended by 
carrying home specimens of more than sixty species 
of birds. 

Egypt is wonderfully populous with these feathered 
tribes; their subdivision is infinite. From the 
smaller birdlings that dwell in the mimosa, whose 
plumage, gorgeous with all rainbow hues, absolutely 
bewilders you with its beauty, up through the ranks 
of wild and water fowl, to those big vultures and 
august eagles which perch solemn on desert peak 
and crag, or skim lazily aloft in mid-air, there are 
endless gradations. What strikes you is the general 
tameness of Egyptian birds. I used to wonder the 
Professor could find heart to shoot them. To be 
sure, few are good to eat, which might somewhat 
account for the peculiarity. But you may almost 
walk into a flock of pigeons on a stubble field, which, 
when it rises around you, is so dense as to cast a 
thick shadow over acres of land. Water-wagtails 
and fly-catchers on your deck wiU trot up fear- 
less and pick a fly off your boots. I have been 
awoke by the chatter of birds under my bed. 
Crows are very tame, conscious of your sovereign 
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contempt ; a crow will parade its carrion nnder your 
very nose. 

" * Ho ! ho I ho ! ' says the old black crow, 

For nobody wiU eat him he very well doth know." 

There is great esprit de corps, so to speak, about 
some birds. If you shoot the foremost of a flight of 
wild ducks or spoonbills, the rest will circle roimd 
their fallen leader, and you may catch as many as 
you wish. The beautiful white (false) ibis is com- 
mon along the Nile; and there lives on the river 
bank a little fussy fowl called the crocodile bird 
(Troehilus), so named because he is a kind of para- 
site or courtier to that big, sprawling reptile. The 
moment the little lackey catches sight of you he 
will set up a shrill chirrup, and hop about like a 
bird possessed, never relaxing in his hysterical 
clamour until you leave him in peace. A French 
sportsman, more clever than Herodotus (who tells 
it on hearsay), pretends to have witnessed the bird 
busied in picking his patron's teeth, and even get- 
ting inside the crocodile's formidable jaws for the 
purpose of doing the same more cleverly. " When 
the big doors shut upon the intruder," says the 
Frenchman, " he will peck harder and harder, and 
so finish by getting out safe and sound." 

There is a bird, too, that affects the company of 
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buflTaloes, which chooses its own particular com- 
panion in a herd, settles on that ungainly creature's 
back, and makes itself as much at home as a fowl in 
a farmyard ; probably there is rich pasturage there! 
Sparrows, of course, are irrepressible. Nothing is 
sacred to the sparrow. Your cabin and bedchamber 
are alike open to his courting-matches and quarrels. 
Even in the temple altars the sparrow made himself 
a house. 

These sparrows are the birds the Egyptian peasant 
hates — thieves of his precious grain. With a view 
to limit their depredations, he erects little turrets 
of mud and palm fortresses amid the yellow, waving 
crops, where dusky boys and girls perch themselves 
all the sunny day, armed with slings, to make war 
upon this feathered fry ; and ^they are very expert 
with this weapon. In one of my walks through a 
doura field I came upon a comely young Copt, who 
was doing wonders with his sling. A lithe, well- 
shapen lad was he, with a lustrous eye and clear 
skin, and clad with a scant petticoat girt round his 
loins. He reminded me of the pictures of young 
David, the beloved of the blooming daughters of 
Judah. The sling was of woven palm fibre, the 
ammunition a bag of smooth stones of the stream 
suspended to his girdle. My interest in the sport 
flattered him mightily. He put a shot in the loop, 
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whirled it round his head, and let fly at a bird 
forty yards off. " There 1" said he, with a flourish. 
** There !" but, as it happened, the shot did not take 
effect. 

However, in ten slingings he killed two birds, 
and then, naturally, began begging. Who is there 
in Egypt, high or low, that does not beg ? " Back- 
sheesh" is the universal greeting. Girls and boys 
in among the cotton laugh as they shout it, and 
cease not from their occupation. Sheiks, bearded 
and turbaned, and men in the evening of life, 
demand it with a solemnity quite touching. "I 
am a poor Christian," whined this young Copt, 
pointing to the black cross branded on his arm. 
"My master beats me, half starves me, and he is 
a Mussulman. You are a Christian as well as I 
— take me with you as servant on your boat." This, 
you see, was putting the argument rather strongly 
ad hominem in respect of Christian principles. I 
fear the boy fancied I was a sorry believer because 
I recoiled from his suggestion. I saw the instant 
half-formed hope which had flashed up in his wistful 
face fade out sadly when I made answer; as pos- 
sibly many a summer-day dream had faded out 
before. However, I finished by gladdening his heart 
with some piastres, and I went off with his sling na a 
trophy. 
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I learned that trick of bargaining for nick-nacks 
of the Professor, who bought up every rustic ac- 
coutrement or appliance he came near, and finished 
by carrying from Egypt spoils enough to stock a 
museum. The fellah women and children of the 
Thebaid are not at all averse to parting with 
their treasures — that is, if they are not frightened 
at you. The diflSculty lies in persuading them you 
are tame. Their big timid eyes watch you with 
the all-searching glance of a physiognomist. One 
unlucky gesture or slip will send them scampering 
away as if you were an ogre. Then good-bye to 
all chance of making purchases or of gaining per- 
mission to visit their homes. I believe naughty 
children are threatened with white bogies — i.e. 
Englishmen — who come in boats to take bad boys 
away. However, if you succeed in overcoming their 
fear, these lads and lasses, and their mothers as well, 
will bargain boldly in the barter of nick-nacks, and 
exhibit considerable reluctance, too, to part with 
their goods save at a fair price. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

DANCING GIRLS. 

" Soone after them, all dauncing in a row, 

The dusky virgins came with garlands dight, 

As fresh as flowres in medow gi-eene doe grow 

When morning deaw upon their leaves doth light ; 

And in their handes sweet timbrells all upheld on hight" 

We moored our boat to the bank at Esne one hot 
Slimmer noon. After lunch we strayed under the 
palms as far as the fertile land went — that is, to the 
first ripplings of the desert. It is curious to mark 
how the desert, like insatiate death, is for ever 
battling to overrun that little strip of living green 
along the river. Were it not for the overflowing 
Nile and the perpetual irrigation of countless sakias, 
Egypt would soon be swallowed up, and all its 
wealth of copse and corn-field, bud and blossom, sunk 
in the arid waste. Long before we reached the fron- 
tier line of sterility, we found a palm wood, whose 
leafage still glistened with the spray of the last sand- 
storm. There are enfenced gardens hereabout, leafy 
enclosures, secluded as the paradise of Iram, where 
you may find pleasant shelter from the heat. 
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We entered one of these gardens, and made our- 
selves at home — settling down in a comfortable nook 
and lighting our chiboukes. Several dancing girls 
had followed us from the bank — ^from curiosity, I 
suppose, for they did not ask for backsheesh. But 
they were not daring enough to pass the gates into 
the garden. We watched them through the leaves, 
lingering outside in the cold, but looking wistfully in 
like Peris at the door of Paradise, fearful to enter. 
They were dressed in a glimmer of gauzy stuff from 
the waist upwards, and wore numberless necklaces, 
bracelets, rings ; tinkling ornaments about the feet, 
where the trowsers were tied. Little sparkling gold 
coins were sprinkled about in their hair, and alto- 
gether — ^like the lady in the nursery rhyme — ^they 
were musically attended at every step they took. 

Esne has in these latter days become famous for 
its dancing girls — a race frail, if not fair. They are 
as distinct a people as Basque or gipsy, and boast an 
ancestry rooted in some unknown antiquity. Cleo- 
patra was of their caste, they aflSrm, and the girl 
Salome, that danced at Herod's revel, was taught in 
their school. 

Truly enough, the almehs' modem dances are very 
like those portrayed on the Theban tombs; and, 
though the costume is not similar, their features are 
the same. *' Mild-eyed and melancholy" they seeni 
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like those lotus-eaters who wooed weary mariners 
over summer seas to the sleepy bh'ss of their en- 
chanted island. Of the same sisterhood, surely, are 
they who dance before Pharaoh on' the pictured walls 
— ^fuU lipped, placid, dreamy. The two are alike. 
Some, though, flash out upon you a wild beauty more 
akin to that of the nomad gipsy of Europe. 

It is odd to contemplate a race of hereditary 
dancers — devotees of pleasure 1 A people thus 
brought up from childhood, outcast on principle. 
For even Egyptian society does not recognize them. 
Why they swarm at Esne is because Mohammed Ali, 
in a fit of sham virtue, banished them from Cairo. 
They somehow vexed his righteous soul, and he 
shipped them up the river — taking meanwhile to 
more detestable vice. Yet society tolerates them at 
feasts. 

I believe no fashionable wedding, betrothal, or 
other jollification whatever, is thought complete 
without a dance of hired almehs ; for they have 
crept back into Cairo. A dance that is witnessed, of 
course, by all the womenMnd of the hareem — wives, 
children, and maids. What is stranger yet, these 
Dalilahs figure at religious festivals — in dances round 
the toQib of a sheik. 

That afternoon we strolled through copse and 
grove, and finally hit upon an open space by the city 
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gate to the west. There we met the Governor taking 
an airing, attended by his pipe-bearer. This is the 
fashionable lounge, I believe, the Kotten Row of 
Esne. Only the fashionables there were distributed 
in squatting attitudes under shady trees. The only 
quadrupeds on the scene were a few fractious camels 
that much objected to the burdens people were 
heaping upon them, and a donkey or two blissfully 
asleep. As for perambulation, there was none. The 
excitement lay in smoking chiboukes and keeping off 
the flies. 

The Governor sat on a mud divan under a tree. 
We paid our respects to him. Haroun interpreted 
for us — telling a lot of fibs as to our rank and im- 
portance, a habit we never could break him of. 

** My duty to their Lordships," said the Governor. 
" Happy to see them at Esne." 

Whereupon the poor pipe-bearer had to take off 
his coat and lay it under the tree for us to sit on. 

He was a fine-looking fellow this satrap — ^good 
intellectual forehead, deep-set eyes, and ample 
beard. He was bonneted in a snowy turban, and 
wound up (over his robe) in a Damascus scarf. By 
the time that coffee came (for a servant had been 
sent off post into the city), we were deep in a dis- 
cussion about — steamboats, of all things in the 
world! The Governor's mind was perplexed about 
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them. How did they go> How did people stop 
them when they were going? The Governor had 
seen them on the river — been on board. Hence his 
excitement. But men had told him of the railway 
at Cairo. Ah! that was wonderful, A great iron 
beastj big as a hippopotamus — was it not? — that 
flew along the desert faster than the fleetest drome- 
dary ! Well : Allah was great ! 

Then his Excellency had heard, too, some wild 
tale from an Englishman — a funny Englishman! — 
how that in our great city of London, people burnt 
smoke in lamps, and in the daytime too, to light the 
streets ! " Wallah 1 but that was a joke, of course — 
a very good joke ! Yes : Allah was great." 

Just then a kawass and two men — apparently 
shopkeepers— came up and prayed the Governor to 
decide a case. They addressed him from behind, 
so as not to disturb us. His Excellency patiently 
listened to their pleading, between his puffs of 
smoke. They were impassioned, but he was calm. 
He only turned his head twice, and the last time it 
was to deliver judgment. "Let the debt'' (it was 
a question of debt) "be paid," said he, "before 
Ramadan, or give the man twenty laShes." The 
kawass thereupon lit his pipe. The pleaders walked 
away musingly. It was a sentence without appeaL 

While we were talking, the red sun had dipped 

Q 2 
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down to the western hills. The colours deepened 
oyer the landscape. Buffaloes herding homeward 
from the river passed us in review. Flocks of goats 
led by pretty little sun-browned shepherdesses gam- 
bolled by, waywardly nibbling at forbidden dainties 
out of their path. Shadows of people far off — some 
women outside a tent — came, lengthened up to our 
feet over the yellow sands. A passing camel a furlong 
away dusked over us with all the effect of an eclipse. 
Just then the hubbub of a fantcma hard-by woke 
up the tranquil silence of that evening hour — jarring 
on it like a jest on a solemn thought. 

" Wallah," said the Governor, " it is a wedding." 
We got up and walked to a little garden near, 
where they were about celebrating some marriage 
festivities with dances and song. We went in. 
About forty apathetic guests had arranged them- 
selves under a spreading sycamore. They were 
squatting in an open circle around two dancers. 
Some few half-naked children, boys and girls, free 
of their mothers, had got romping about ; but other- 
wise the company within that tropic bower seemed 
as placidly unsympathizing and decorous as any you 
might confront at Tybumian festivities, or in the 
drawing-rooms of the remotest south-west. 

There was a small square carpet in the midst 
of the circle under the sycamore, and two almehs 
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were plying their limbs vigorously thereon to the 
fioimd of pipe and lute and tum-tum. Two other 
dancers standing near — pretty, dark-eyed girls in 
jackets of blue broidered silk — waited to take their 
sisters' place when tired, and so keep the game 
aliye. It was a strange scene. The level shafts 
of parting sunlight burnt upon the excited faces of 
the dancers, whose naked feet and rounded arms 
flickered, as it were, in the molten gold, and threw 
up in strange contrast the cold, nerveless coun- 
tenances of the spectators around. Hardly a si^ 
of life breathed frL these, save when one or othfr 
opened his mouth, and a thin blue wreath of smoke 
curled up therefrom into the still evening air. A 
good many women were present — ^guests, I suppose, of 
the bride. We were just going away, when a fresh 
dancer stepped forward, who instantly fascinated 
our attention. 

An old lady, enterprising as she was hideous, 
graceful, though, in movement as a serpent, and 
almost as terrible. For her deep-set eyes, veiled 
languidly with a cat-like demureness, flashed out at 
you now and then a kind of basilisk's glare. There 
was no mistaking that Jezabel look or forgetting 
it It stuck by you, and made you shrink at its 
very remembrance. She was a strong, well-formed 
woman, with a skin of copper and green, like the 
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hues of bronze. Her hair, crispy and full of little 
gold piastres, fell from the folds of a yellow hand- 
kerchief on to her shoulders. A necklace of big 
coins hung down to her waist, which was girt in by 
a cincture of glass beads, seen through the dia- 
phanous folds of the upper garment. 

She stepped on to the carpet with a Venus Victrix 
kind of air, smiling superciliously at the panting 
girls who had just given her place — a look of ineffable 
superiority and disdain. They were mere neophytes 
in those mysteries; she the hierophant. And so 
in the pride of power she stood before us — queen- 
like, irresistible. She began — slowly, deliberately; 
but she soon worked up to a crescendo to which 
indubitably the others had not attained. It was a 
ghastly sight. It is always so, indeed, to contem- 
plate sere age aping the ways and dress of blushing 
youth, whether it be in an English ball-room or on a 
Parisian promenade. But there was a fascination 
in this ghastliness that fettered us to the end. It 
was a savage kind of dance — such as the priestesses 
of Baal might have perpetrated, cutting themselves 
with knives. Sometimes she shrieked aloud to excite 
the laggard musicians. It was more passionate play 
that- she wanted — ^let them trip to the time of her 
castanets, which her indefatigable fingers kept clash- 
ing and twinkling. Her two long, black, lustrous 
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arms, quickened with a kind of insensible tremor, 
were thrown out before her with all the soft, rapid 
movements of an eagle planing in mid-air. Some- 
times she seemed to grovel in the dust; and once 
she threw up her feet, and stood on her hands, as in 
the Mediaeval sculptures of Salome dancing.* 

The bystanders contemplated this exhibition with 
exemplary patience and stolidity. Some gravely 
muttered, " Wallah ! Allah is great ! " and wiped 
their mouths on their sleeve. One or two of the 
hired bufifoons-men masquerading in high caps and 
bead necklaces, with a mere rag of clothing beneath, 
and whose occupation at feasts seems simply to lie 
in coarse gesture and grotesque obscenity — ^mimicked 
Jezabel outside the circlfe, and drew a private 
audience all to themselves. 

By a strange coincidence — one of those chances 
that suggest hidden meanings and set thoughtM 
men musing — ^while all this was going on a clear 
full-lunged voice rang out the Call to .Prayer. 
Dominant as a bell it cut through the evening air 
— solemn and musical. A Muezzin &om the gallery 
of a minaret hard by, his face still flushed in the 
after-glow, was summoning the Faithful to bow the 
knee and worship God. " Allah is all m all ! " he 

* e.g. On the left portal of Bouen Oathedral and at Aries ; similar 
posture in Greek dances. — Vide Smith*8 Chreek and Boman Antiq,^ 
Article " Saltatio." 
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cried. ** Allah knows all! Thebe is no God 
BUT Allah!" 

For at this vesper time throtigliont all Islam 
your true Mussulman, be he at home, or in the 
fields, or jonraeying in the Desert, or tossing at sea, 
bethinks himself of what that snnset symbolizes, and 
stops to worship. Prostrate towards his Holy City, 
he bows the knee and prays. 

But this Muezzin's call which should hare struck 
at the heart like Belshazzar's portent, gave no kindly 
twinge of conscience here. It fell dead. This knot 
of evening revellers listened to it as a house-porter 
to the door. He goes and opens it as a matter ci 
course, and returns to his doze. In like manner 
several of these righteous folk rose from the circle^ 
stepped aside, said their prayers, and came back. 
There was to them no inconsistency, no unseemli- 
ness, in the act. They could pass freely from 
Jezabel's fascination to the footstool of Allah, and 
return with unabashed brow. So much was iheir 
moral sense blunted; so misty their idea of right 
and wrong. 

When we left, the festivities were still in progress^ 
to continue probably till midm'ght. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

IN THE UPPER COUNTRY. 

** Throngh the brown arches thick of aged trees 
That now on every side his steps enclose. 
And in their tropic gloom, to strike or please, 
At every strange new turn some strange new sight he sees." 

The peasant women of Upper Egypt are of a dif- 
ferent type from those nearer Cairo— duskier of skin 
and better formed. Indeed, the natives wax darker 
and darker as you near the Tropics. The aspect of 
the country, too, is changed. You could paint no 
pleasanter ideal of a summer land than the Egypt 
above Thebes. The purple desert mountains press 
it more closely in, assume wilder and more fantastic 
shapes, and revel in ruddier hues than below. They 
also enclose a landscape of greater fertility and more 
tropic in cast. Sooth to say, the narrower the territory 
to be husbanded, the thriftier seems the husbandman. 
In these summer regions all is growth, even to the 
desert's edge. You wander through fields of millet 
and maize^ and between bright flanking patches of the 
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yellow-blossoming cotton. You rove amid thickets of 
ricin and meadows of poppy in bloom. Your heart is 
gladdened by clustering palm-groves, which whisper 
of peace and plenty, where every bright leaflet is 
tipped with an autumn gold and mellowed by the 
tropic sun; and, from the midst of that lustrous 
gloom, your eye may range over acres of sunny corn- 
fields, whose rich wealth of produce waves within 
sling-shot of eternal barrenness. The natives are 
nobler than those of the lower country: perhaps 
freedom from all contamination with towns and 
cities produces this higher type. Anyhow, the fact 
remains, manifest not only in the peasant's outward 
look, but in his very way of life, and especially in the 
aspect of his land. 

The manner of taxing in the upper country is in- 
geniously adapted to stifle the industry of the people. 
The pasha holds the land in fee simple, and, in these 
rich date-growing regions by the Cataract and in 
Nubia, he perversely gathers his toll by taxing each 
sakia (3?. a-year), and levying two piastres upon 
every palm. Now the produce of the country de- 
pends entirely upon the number of these sakia 
water-wheels, and upon the assiduity with which they 
are worked. They multiply in the river reaches 
of the Upper Said, and, but for this, would abound 
still more. Pretty picturesque objects they are. 
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with their palm uprights and rustic roofing, over 
which the gay creepers climb and intertwist, shelter- 
ing the sleek buffalo and his boy driver from the 
blaze of the noonday sun. To mitigate the tax, 
thrifty peasants work them by relays night and day. 
Thus the melancholy drone of the creaking shaft 
comes borne to you, like a spirit-wail, on every fitftil 
breeze from the banks of the river all the livelong 
night — a lullaby to send you to sleep, or a companion 
to beguile dim wakeful fancies into the land of 
dreams. The song of the buffalo-boy, too, is heard 
from distance to distance along the shore, and the 
shout of the shadoof man, as, beneath the moonlight, 
he dashes out bucket after bucket into his trough, 
and sends the water hurrying in a thousand little 
silvery rills over the pleasant fields and gardens : 

*' Transparent streams, whose waters go 
Through the palm-wood, serene and silent in their flow," 

There is nothing the peasant hates so cordially 
as paying taxes. Indleed, he exhibits a singular 
shyness even at sight of a tax-gatherer, and re- 
sorts to all manner of stratagems to avoid him. 
And no wonder, for torture is sometimes used by 
these officials to extract the toll. Furthermore, 
there is no coinage of the country; consequently 
the impost is gathered in kind. Maize, lupins, 
tobacco, dates — go into the exciseman's canffia, 
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and the reckoniDg as to value is never very close* • 
" Half my com is gone, the food of my little ones I 
May their faces be blackened ! " was an exclamation 
we one day heard while seated under a palm-copse, 
sketching a picturesque hut and pigeon-tower. A 
most respectable-looking fellow, in a red turban 
and long beard, stood before us blubbering like a 
child. 

" What's the matter ? " I said, soothingly. 

"Look!" he replied, ramming his fists into his 
eyes like a school-boy. ** Look ! " And he pointed 
to where, through the trees, we could see the pasha's 
men at work reaping his crops. The poor fellow, 
fairly giving way, wrung his hands and ran off to 
his home in the village. 

The Professor and I took a lesson of impudence 
from Said in respect of these villages. We pene- 
trated their intricacies, and pried remorselessly into 
their most secret hareems. Our adventures were 
more amusing than important. We found great 
sameness in the general disposition of the dwellings, 
but the tone of primitive simplicity which pervaded 
the domestic arrangements was delicious. Each 
establishment was in fact nothing but a confined 
court enclosed by rough mud walls, low enough for 
you to peep over and survey the family circle, but 
giving no shelter from wind or — ^wet I was about 
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to add, but wet never comes to molest the dwellers 
in this rainless clime. A palm or two by the wall 
affords a kindly shadow by day, and serves for 
covering at night. And as for dress, why, happy 
Arcadians I they are content with very little. 
Fancy, too, a mimic water-butt made of burnt 
mud for deeping in ! Such in appearance is the 
contrivance set in mid-court We were incredulous 
at first. " Impossible," exclaimed the Professor to 
a inosy fdldha who, with great pride, was conductii^ 
us over her abode, a little naked brat riding 
astraddle on her shoulder. " Never, madam ! Tour 
family can never all sleep there!" "They do,'* 
she said : and the lady, who, though not more than 
five and twenty, looked at least fifty, and was 
wrinkled to boot, proceeded at once to explain 
how it was managed. « 

It appeared that each individual went to bed 
with his head thrust through an arch under the 
cover of the butt, leaving his legs outside in the cold, 
radiating like the spokes of a wheel. The Professor 
was asked to get in and try : he declined however, 
politely, though with decision. Above the *,* butt " 
there was erected a kind of flat oven, where the 
family bread was baked — a broad circumference of 
dried mud, capable of being heated by charcoal 
fires in a caldron-like chamber beneath, and upon 
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which thin cakes of dough could be cooked very 
cleverly. Then there was a little brick contrivancje 
in the comer for boiling a pot over a fire of 
thorns. Such, I think, constituted the whole fur- 
niture of this "model home," save, indeed, a cup- 
board or two of mud, fitted with a rough wooden 
door and hasp, and plastered to the wall. The 
door of the dwelling was a masterpiece of art, made 
up of palm branches intertwisted with reeds, and 
hung on hinges of plaited palm-fibre. 

Some of the villages boasted of grander houses, 
of course: in fact, the more wealthy class live in 
tenements made of slime and unbumt brick, orna- 
mented with successive impressions of the open 
hand, elegantly distributed. Sometimes plastered 
over the lintel, as a climax of magnificence, our 
old friend the willow-pattern plate may be seen, of 
which a specimen or two has been picked up thus 
far in Africa. But clustered together in picturesque 
grouping, these houses, with their environments of 
gardens and palms, constitute a picture^ whose 
chief lines, sloping from the vertical, recall vague 
visions of Egyptian temples in miniature, and set 
you a-musing on the past. Often in their vicinity 
there is a little creek or canal running up from 
the river, and gardens full of trees on its banks — 
banana, pomegranate, citron, locust, fig — which. 
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laden with tempting fruits, droop over the low 
mud wall enclosing them. Hither children come 
to play. In the summer inundation the villagers 
may sit under their palms and gossip while the 
pleasant waters creep up to their very feet, but in 
winter time the maidens must take their water- 
pitchers to the river bank, often far away. Morning 
and evening sees them at this winsome task, some- 
times in procession, sometimes alone, always erect 
as a lily, and gliding with graceful movement 
through the trees or along the shore. 

It needed, as I have hinted, no small address to 
get into conversation with these damsels, or with 
the children in the villages. Being determined, 
however, to see as much domestic life as we could, 
and to purchase as many souvenirs as possible, 
the Professor and I introduced ourselves into every 
village we came near. Spite of much circiunspection, 
we were usually taken for savages on entering. 
We had to prove that we were tame. The first 
impulse with girls and children was to scamper 
away. The elder women would often dechne to 
hold parley with us; and as for the men, why 
they were out at work or away in the fields. Thus, 
you see, we were beset with perplexities. 

The Professor held that the shortest way to a 
woman's heart was through her child ; and upon the 
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strength of this proposition, right or wrong, we 
based our operations. I believe he was right ; any- 
how, it succeeded splendidly. We bribed with 
sweetmeats the little dusky babies that lay rolling 
and tumbling about everywhere, patted them on the 
back, and appeared lost in admiration at their 
beauty* One by one the women would sidle up, 
and greet us with kindly smUes. The girls and 
children who had run away and were peeping round 
comers, or timidly watching us over mud waUs, 
would approach and warily draw near ; and so until 
finally we had become the attractive centre of a host 
of admirers. That result once attained, everything 
went easy. Every house in the village was thrown 
open to us. No longer were we forced to look over 
the engirdling wall into the domestic circle: we 
were introduced into its very midst. The goats and 
the babies and the other dwellers in the family 
mansion fraternized with us as if we had been to the 
manner bom. Every secret was shown to us; we 
were hail-fellow-well-met with all. Bribery and cor- 
mption, in fact, carried the day. 

I have another illustration proving the Professor's 
point. One day in the country near Edfou, weary 
and parched with thirst — ^for, after inspecting the 
great temple, we had wandered away among the hot 
desert rocks " tomb-hunting " — we passed through a 
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cotton-field on our way back to the well-known but 
distant streamer seen through the palms on the river. 
A number of women, young and old, were distri- 
buted among the thicket of bright blossoming shrubs 
around us, half revealed, half hidden in the green. 
They were leisurely picking at the flufiy cotton-pods, 
and a fair sprinkling of dusky little urchins were left 
to crawl in the dust at their feet. It was a pretty 
sight. But just then we were more enthusiastic 
about a ffdleh or two of water we caught sight of 
standing between the rows of the plantation, than 
at the picturesqueness of the scene. How delicious 
in the East is a draught of water to a thirsty soul ! 
"Will you give us to drink?" said my friend to a 
bevy of damsels, each of whom might have stood 
model for a Kebecca. And he pointed first to his 
mouth, and then to the water. No; they refused 
utterly. In fact, one or two, more heartless than the 
rest, laughing defiance, ran off with the gcllehs and 
hid them. "Play with the bairns," said the Pro- 
fessor. So we stooped down and made friends with 
these fledgelings. Little by little our fair foes crept 
up; their hearts thawed in contemplating our ad- 
miration of the juveniles. They felt a corresponding 
sympathy; goodwill supervened; and ere long the 
coveted water was brought to us. The pitcher was 
tilted low on the maiden's arm, and we drank and 

B 
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went on our way refreshed. " What sayest thou to 
my proportion ?" asked my friend. " I say you are 
a hypocrite," was my reply. "Undoubtedly, but 
does it not answer?" Well, i^ite of his arsenic 
pots, and strong-bodied spectacles, the Professor was 
soft of heart, and little children came to him quite 
naturally, as though they knew he loyed them. 

A shrubbery of green, starred over with yellow 
blossoms — such is a cotton-field, a sight to make one 
muse. What an element of power that little fluflfy- 
pod has been in the world's civilization ! And yet 
cotton fabric is no new thing. Egypt was first with 
it> as with most inventions. The ancient Egyptians 
were the first cotton-spinners. "The natives call 
this little shrub gossypion, others xylon. Its fruit, 
resembling a bean, surrounded by a bearded enve- 
lope, contains down which may be spun; and the 
natives work it into a fabric equal in softness to any. 
The Egyptian priests wear robes of it, to which they 
attach a high price." — Thus writes Pliny. 

Off El Kab, where stood the temples of Eileithyas, 
now in ruins, old Hadji ran us up on a dreadful sand- 
bank, and there we were stranded all day. Not all 
the pushing, and howling, and. invocations to Allah of 
the whole crew, captain, Hadji, and cook, could 
induce the * Lilla ' to budge an inch until nightfall, 
when, with the waywardness of her sex, she floated 
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fairly off of her own accord, and glided gracefully 
into mid-stream. There are some interesting tombs 
in the mountains three miles from the shore at 
El Kab, whither we wandered during the sunny 
hours of that day. 
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CHAPTEE XXm. 
crocodiles: superstition. 

g ** Lepidus, What manner of thing is your crocodile ? 

Anthony. It is shaped. Sir, like itself, and it is as broad as it has 
breadth : it moves with its own organs: it lives by that which noarisheth 
it : and the elements once out of it, it transmigrates. 

Lepidus, 'Tis a strange serpent I 

Antlwny, 'Tis so : and the tears of it are wet/' 

It was somewhere in this neighbourhood, I think, 
that Smith made a dead set on the crocodiles. Poop 
Smith! it went to his heart that he had hitherto 
failed in every endeavour to kill one. "Such bad 
luck ill beseems a sportsman," moaned he. ** What 
will they say at home ?" And under this chilling 
blight he pined for many a day. But, indeed, a 
crocodile, being invulnerable to bullets, save in a 
little spot under the shoulder, takes a deal of killing. 
The crocodile's haunt is on little reedy islands and 
sandbanks, where spoonbills and pelicans resort; 
there he basks in the sultry noon, and dozes till the 
going down of the sun. Smith's way was to take his 
seat at the prow while the boat was sailing in smooth 
waters, — ^his loaded rifle ready to hand, — and recon- 
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noitre the landscape through a glass. " Look you ! 
there be one big one, sar," the Caliph — who had a 
keener eye than Smith, glass and all — would whisper, 
pointing eagerly forwards, "Vare big beast; he no 
child that!" "Where? where?" Bang! and the 
rifle ball would hiss across to some neighbouring 
bank, or, short of that, play ducks and drakes in the 
sunlight on the stream. But, alas! the crocodile 
was heedless of these gentle measures. You want a 
seven-pounder to pierce such deftly-plated sides. 
Heedless? not altogether so; for the big sprawling 
creatures, which from a distance look more like 
withered tree trunks than the hideous reptiles that 
they are, will peer up querulously, and then with a 
droll wabble pitch themselves over into the water 
and be seen no more. 

The Caliph, laughing from ear to ear at our 
friends failures, consoled him: ^Crocodile, him 
cunning feUow, sare; him smell Englishman gtm 
mile off; him no wait for gentleman — ^ya ! ya ! " 

An acquaintance of ours, however, killed one — 
a splendid old patriarch—in that bend of the river 
where the solemn ruins of the temple of Koum 
Ombos frown over the tide. He managed it thus. 
In the early morning his sailors dug a hole or grave 
for him in a sand-bank eligibly situated — a sand- 
bank known to be a favoured retreat or summer 
bower with these chilly dragons of the stream. 
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Thither the sportsman, well armed, betook himself 
while the day was yet cool and dewy. He sent back 
his felucca, seated himself in the pit, and there lay 
hidden for hours on the watch. Morning grew to 
hot noon ; the kindly shadow fled from the hea{)ed- 
up sand. The meridian was past. The sun fell 
straight in until he was nearly roasted. About noon 
two or three scaly monsters peeped out above the 
ripples inquiringly. Then they crawled up and 
stretched their big torpid bodies indolently on the 
sand. Then by-and-by each settled himself down to 
a nap. This was what our friend had waited for; 
he showed his head warily. They were as soundly 
asleep as any old gentleman in his after-dinner doze 
— all was still. The sportsman saw his chance, took 
good and deliberate aim at twenty yards — ^he had 
two other rifles handy in case of mishap — fired ; and 
the shot penetrated more than a foot inwards from 
the shoulder. 

The wounded brute plunged into the tide, stri^- 
gled and gasped, and tore up the water; but the 
lead was too much for him. He went down, and 
was lost for five minutes, then came up labouring 
more violently than before. He was finally hauled 
into the felucca by ropes, and afterwards stufifed* 
Fourteen feet he measured from head to tail* It is 
not often such big ones are captured. The little 
fiy, whose skin is penetrable, are the most easily 
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killed. But then they are the most agile. When 
disturbed on a bank they wriggle ofiF to the water 
in a trice, while the old wizened grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers, of goodness knows how many 
centuries old, take the matter more leisurely.* 

We bought a young crocodile one day, " all alive." 
It had got entangled in a net. The fishermen bound 
up its jaws, and secured its feet with a thick string, 
so that the only weapon was its taiL They pitched 
it on our deck, and it flopped and turned summer- 
saults, and looked at us angrily out of its little 
quicks eyes. Crocodile tears are no myth, I can 
assure you; for this baby — who measured about 
four feet — blubbered like any schoolboy. Tears 
coursed each other down on to the deck. It had 
an odd way of pulling a second covering over its 
eyes when you teased it— a thick transparent skin. 
You might be permitted to stroke its back or poke 
your fun at it in any way except by touching its 
tail. That it had a strong objection to, and would 
swear at you like a cat if you ever attempted it. 

* Herodotus gives a singalar account of chasing crocodiles: — 
^ Among tlie various methods that are used to take the crocodile/' 
says he, *^ I shaU only relate one which deserves attention. They 
£x on a hook a piece of swineVflesh, and suffer it to float into the 
middle of the stream. On the banks they have a live hog, which 
they beat till it squeaks out. The crocodile, hearing its cry, makes 
towards it, and in the way encounters and devours the bait. They 
then draw it on shore, and the first thing they do is to fill the eyes 
with clay : it is thus easily manageable, which it otherwise would 
not be." — Hebod. Euterpe, Ixx. 
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It was no mean antagonist, though, even thus 
chained, as young Said found to his cost. He had 
ventured to tickle it with a straw, and he got, I am 
happy to say, a sharp slap from its tail for his pains 
— a blow which taught him better manners, and sent 
him sprawling. 

Crocodiles seldom kill people. Tales are current, 
indeed, her^ and there, of occasional mishaps while 
girls are filling their water jars on the shore, but 
your sailors make light of them. The Egyptians, 
however, exhibit a curious hatred to these reptiles. 
It is superstitious. They believe them to embody 
evil spirits. It was only by a determined insistance 
that we kept our sailors from tormenting our infant 
visitor as above. They seemed to take a pious 
pleasure in giving it pain. All visible nature, to. 
the Arab mind, is filled with spirits — spirits of good, 
and of evil. The latter, alas! preponderate, and 
are ever on the watch to let slip their malignant 
powers. You must propitiate them. If you stumble 
or gape, tread on paper, or sit down on a parchment^ 
you have to recite a counter-spell. 

A Frenchman nearly frightened some fellahas out 
of their wits by setting off a musical box in a little 
village khan wherein they were assembled; and 
there is an odd tale of an English traveller, who, 
crossing the desert, was interrupted in the march 
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of his caravan by djinns or genii. His servant came 
and told him that the Bedouins who had charge of 
his baggage would not go on. It appeared that, 
strapped up with other matters on the back of a 
sumpter camel, was found a hamper of Guinness's 
stout. The jolting of the trot and the sultry heat 
of the desert combined had been too much for the 
beer. One and another of the bottles became ex- 
cited and burst with a loud explosion. The at- 
tendant Arab of that particular camel got nervous 
at the first shot, but when it came to two or three 
pops in succession he fairly took to his heels. Fear 
got the better of him, for he firmly believed Shaitan 
himself to be in the pack ; indeed, the matter was 
serious. His brother Arabs came up, and a consulta- 
tion was held. They decided, however, that it was 
not Shaitan, but the djinns. Anyhow, they deter- 
mined not to go on. 

Curzon, in his ^ Monasteries,' relates that one day 
he caught a lizard by the nape of its neck. The 
brute opened its ugly mouth in a curious way, and 
wriggled so much that, deeming him venomous, he 
looked about for somewhere to bestow him. His 
eye fell on a glass lantern; tliaiy he thought, was 
just the place for his lizard; so Mr. Curzon put 
him in, intending to examine him more at leisure. 
It was in a bare open place among the desert hills. 
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When the camp fire was lit and the sun had gone 
down, ''one of the Arabs took the lantern to the 
fire to light it. He got a blazing stick for this pur- 
pose, and held up the lantern close to his face to 
undo the hasp, which he had no sooner accomplished 
than out jumped the lizard on his shoulder and 
immediately made his escape. The Arab at this 
unexpected attack gave a fearful yell, and, dashing 
the lantern to pieces, screamed out that the devil 
had jumped upon him and had disappeared in the 
darkness, and that he was certain he was waiting to 
carry them all off." 

The superstition of your sailors generally par- 
takes of the ludicrous, though it sometimes leans to 
virtue's side. I never saw people so tender-hearted 
to- brutes. Our cook in killing meat went through 
certain ceremonies. I am not sure he did not beg 
the pardon of each sheep, or turkey, or fowl, before 
cutting its throat. I know that he turned its head 
toward Mecca, and I think he prayed the prophet to 
be merciful to it, ere the fatal knife went in. New 
moons and fiery sunsets have a meaning. I myself 
was under a ban for more than a fortnight as a 
sorcerer. It was in the Thebaid. It arose thus : — 

I was in the habit of taking readings of tempe- 
rature, morning, noon, and night; and for the pur- 
pose of getting £Eiir ''shade" it was my plan to 
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string the thermometer to the end of a stick and 
suspend it over the lee-side of the vessel. Now, this 
was unquestionable necromancy. What on earth did 
I want fishing with that ugly thing, if not to catch 
spirits ? It was uncanny, to say the least of it. Old 
Hadji, in particular, and the more religious of the 
crew, began to look askance at me, and to recite 
prayers when I drew near to any one of them. But 
the prejudice might have passed had I not one day — 
one of those calm breathless days when all is sultry 
and still — said carelessly to the captain, " We shall 
have wind to-morrow, Keis." We did have wind, 
as it happened — ^a regular storm — ^ten storms, a 
simoom of sand I Henceforward my character was 
gone. The thing was manifest. Had I not been 
brewing a tempest with my iniquitous fishing ? It 
was that wretched thermometer that did it. Hadji 
was quite sure all along that no good would ever 
come of it; and now did not their worships see he 
was right? I was persecuted day by day. Sailors 
would sidle up to look over my shoulder while I was 
readiDg the degree, and cry, "Battall" "Battal" 
means wicked. Old Hadji, the ancient mariner, 
would fix me with his glittering eye, and frown a 
rebuke. And even Abdallah, a sturdy, stout, matter- 
of-fact fellow as ever carried a skewer of kabobs 
home from market, gave judgment against me. I 
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was a dealer with Shaitan. So, at last, driyen to it, 
I cleared up my character by means of a teacupful 
of warm water, into which I plunged the dreadful 
instrument. In fact, I gave a lecture to the assem- 
bled interested, but half-frightened, crew on the 
properties of caloric, &c., and so I escaped. 

It is this cast of character, perhaps, so widely 
removed from matter-of-fact and commonplace — 
which looks for unseen living agencies in every 
working of nature that is mysterious or but darkly 
understood, and shapes its daily life on that belief 
— ^ihat gives to the Eastern his particular charm. 
He sees a hidden world underlying the world of 
common life. To him there is no incoherence in a 
fiury tale. He believes in it utterly, like a school- 
boy. In fact, in many things he is like a grown- 
up child, retaining in age all the quick emotions 
and wild fancies of youth. There breathes an in- 
definable fascination about his way of thought. 

Thus the atmosphere of Eastern life, so utterly 
the converse of all that one has been accustomed 
to, is refreshing to a wanderer from western cities. 
Delicious as cool waters to a parched soul it would 
be, were it not for the darker side — ^for there is a 
darker side, and it is accordingly as one perceives 
and apprehends that^ that a true judgment is formed 
of Eastern character. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

LOST IN A PALM WOOD. 

" Ledde with delight they thus beguile the way 

Untill the blostring storme is overblowne, ^^ 

When weening to retame whence they did straye, 

They cannot iinde the path which first was showne, 
But wander to and fro in wayes unknowne.** 

Thebe is a long date-grove that skirts the eastern 
shore of the Nile below Syene — a very king of all 
groves for its regal beauty — ^in whose golden twilight 
lie embowered at least a dozen villages. We lin- 
gered here one sunset evening, dreamily listening 
to the vespers of the palms, to the chime of the 
distant sakias, and to the murmur of the great river, 
when, as quick night stole upon us, we were taken at 
unawares and lost our way. Our dahabeeyah was 
anchored in mid-stream. That we knew: we could 
see it from the bank. But where was the felucca ? 
We had left it in a little bay, under some clustering 
mimosas, which, arching overhead, had hollowed a 
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nook, safe — so we thought — for a hiding-place. But 
we had wandered far since then, allured into the 
depths of that luxuriant wood, and now, as star after 
star peeped down through its interlaxjing greenery, 
we strayed hither and thither, unable to light upon 
what we had hidden so deftly. 

We got late home that night. Indeed, had not 
Said been with us, we had been fain to pillow our 
heads among the palms. After a long, fruitless 
search, Smith observed that we had better look out 
for a convent to sleep in. We knew there was a 
convent near, in a rocky nook halfway up the hiU ; 
for, from the verge of the wood, we had seen it. 
We had noticed the scarped crags, the rough cross 
daubed on a salient angle of wall, and the few 
perilous steps, cut at intervals, from ledge to ledge, 
to facilitate the descent of the brethren to the plain. 
The Professor, however, declared that we should break 
our necks if we attempted it. Besides, a convent of 
Copts among these hills is a very different kind of 
thing jfrom what one naturally dreams of who has 
remembrances of Italian and Levantine convents in 
his mind. The Latins and Greeks have some notion 
of comfort, more or less feeble. They sleep in beds. 
Whereas these CJopts have positively none ; and they 
care no more for morning ablutions than an enraged 
cabman for the elegancies of speech. We had 
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already gone through some experience in the matter 
of these convents, which I must relate. 

One day, in wandering about the desert hills 
near Manfalout, we saw what appeared to be 
masonry in a cleft on the face 



" Of some tall cliff that reared its haughty form 
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up from a deep ravine. It was manifestly the work 
of man. We could just distinguish a rope pendant 
from a ledge of rock — a very usual method of in- 
gress to these fortress-like Eastern monasteries. 
Could aught human inhabit that awful soUtude? 
Smith, with characteristic impetuosity, instantly 
climbed up to see. Presently we heard the faint 
tones of his voice crying, "Come up, come up," 
and saw him gesticulating wildly on the crags over- 
head. It appeared that he had toiled as far as 
the dizzy ledge where the rope hung; that, seeing it 
was knotted and looked tempting, he had scrambled 
up it sailor-fashion, and landed himself in a kind of 
rough vestibule to a natural cavern of some depth. 
Thence, not having encountered a living soul, he 
was about to penetrate ferther, when the deep sound 
as of voices in a solemn chant vibrated through the 
hollows of that strange abode. So, being — well, not 
frightened exactly, but rather astonished, he had 
made the best of his way back to induce us to 
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follow. We went. We watched each other's gym- 
nastics upon that knotted rope, steadied by footholds 
cut in the rock. We got into a natural rent in the 
cliff, where our further progress was barred by a 
heavy door; and there, knocking clamorously, we 
were at length admitted. 

Four Coptic monks came to our appeal, and wildly 
stared over each other's shoulders at us through the 
half-opened door. Most courteously, however, they 
received us : indeed, the foremost was about to em- 
brace Smith on the cheek in token of Christian 
fellowship, but our friend was bashful. They led us 
over their convent; for the greater part it was con- 
structed in the mountain. A small tower on a 
jutting crag, a rough bridge of palm trunks spanning 
a deep rift, to where, on an adjacent ledge, a little 
artificial garden had been made with earth brought 
up from the plain, were all the outworks. The rest was 
cavemed in the rock. In that eagle's eyrie we were 
shown through loopholed corridors, dark stairways, 
chambers; but I must say that, save the chapel, which 
was both artistic and clean, they were more like dens 
of wild beasts than the habitation of human beings. 

We interrupted the other monks in their favourite 
lounge, a natural balcony close to the chapel, where 
a broad rough-hewn loophole in the rock framed a 
magnificent view across the valley of the grandly- 
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rolling river and of the Libyan mountains in the 
west. Six of the brethren— handsome-looking fel- 
lows, black-robed and turbaned — were there lying 
full sprawl, smoking chiboukes with much lazy satis- 
faction. They jumped up at seeing us, gathered 
around, and, after due passage of salutation, began 
to examine our outlandish costume. They exhibited 
considerable curiosity. One pulled off the Profes- 
sor's necktie, and was then anxious to be told what 
his collar was for. Our friend unbuttoned that false 
appendage and handed it about for inspection. One 
after another passed it in review, turned it over, exa- 
mined it as gravely as if it had been the celebrated 
fragment of Saint Eanswith's nightcap, or a rufifle of 
the immortal Bottom's. After which the brethren 
became much interested in the bronze buttons of my 
shooting-jacket, on which sportsmen were loading 
guns in alto-relievo. Of course there was nothing 
for it but to cut them off and distribute them fairly 
as far as they would go. They may perhaps pass 
down to posterity as pious relics — who knows ! But 
that which puzzled our turbaned friends the most 
was Smith's braces ! Being hot, he had cast off his 
coat, and these contrivances (worked by fair fingers 
now far away) were openly manifest. What were 
they for? One brother after another put forth his 
hand and tenderly stroked them, stooped and 

s 
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examined them, stretched them, let them fly. 
"Braces! did all of us wear braces? What a sin- 
gular habit! was it a charm against the evil eye?" 

When this admiration had cooled down, we went 
into the chapel. It was constructed in the jaws of 
the cavern — floor and roof of the live rock. The 
edge was bricked in by a wall, breast high. You 
looked over it down a sheer fall of two hundred feet 
upon jagged rocks. Tour brain reeled with the 
effort; in fact, the whole place was on a beetling 
crag, and would have stood out against a siege. All 
the light came through that opening in the chapel. 
The western sun, flaming across the broad valley 
beneath, poured into the cavern and lit up that sanc- 
tuary with a strange and golden light. It was built 
with fretted woodwork screens reaching half way to 
the rocky roof— a kind of rectangular pen in which a 
few seats or stalls were distributed round a carved 
sycamore lectern. The brethren crowded about this 
to show us a thick volume of liturgies in MS. Coptic 
that lay there. We took it to be of the twelfth cen- 
tury — about the date probably of this queer convent 
of the cliff". Our friends intoned a part of the service 
for our special edification. Probably not one of them 
understood the language. The chapel was bare of 
furniture. Two or three lamps hung from the 
scarred and blackened rock ceiling, fastened by run- 
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ning cords noosed to hooks in the wall, and in a deep 
niche or sanctum hollowed out of the live rock a little 
silver lamp twinkled over the wooden communion 
table. Through the gap left between screen and 
roof, and through liie beautiful fretwork in the 
former, the sun struggled past into the black recesses 
of the cavern, but it lost itself there. We could not 
see to the end. We were led also to a cave which 
seemed a kind of lumber^oom for old vestments and 
crosses. We turned out heaps of such millinery, 
among it some curious banners and an illuminated 
MS. or two. They showed us the refectory, a cozy 
little loopholed chamber looking down a dreadful 
precipice. "But where do you sleep?" we finally 
asked: "where are your beds?" "Beds?" and the 
brethren looked at one another inquiringly; "beds? 
Ah, yes! Well,^ you know, we sleep anywhere — in 
the chapel, in the cavern, as the fit takes us." 

And so we bade them adieu. 

It will readily be seen, then, why we benighted 
travellers lost in that deep palm wood, where now 
the crescent moon in chequered lights and shade was 
struggling in, set aside Smith's proposition as un- 
tenable. Better light a watch-fire of sticks, and 
pillow one's head upon a stone, than toil up that 
perilous ascent for the chance delights of a convent 

shelter; better 
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" Hold : I have an idea," interrupted Smith, irre- 
pressible with the possession of such tinwonted 
wealth : " perhaps some of these villagers can lead 
us to the felucca. I know one woman was looking 
on when we landed." 

'' Eather bright that," said the Professor. « We'll 
adopt your suggestion. But it's a shame to wake up 
the barbarians. However, let us send Said to see." 
So we dispatched the urchin and followed slowly in 
his rear. 

How serenely slept the moonh'ght on that little 
border village before us, dotted in among the 
palms ! How breathlessly it was reposing ! Patches 
of light, patches of shade, from the openings of the 
boughs above, fell softly, and transfigured the rustic 
hamlet into a realm of fairy-land. Never, so you 
might have thought, never had the stem travail of 
this lower life or its conflicting cares ruffled the 
dwellers in that peaceful wood. It was like an 
enchanted scene — something that owned no fellow- 
ship with this world of unrest, that led your thoughts 
away, far off into regions of calm — a scene which 
such as are unfamiliar with the glories of African 
nights 'and tropic landscapes must enjoy only in 
imagination. 

Sending this young Arab into a sleeping village 
on such an errand was much like introducing a 
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ferret into a warren. You might as well have 
tried to stop an unleashed hound in fall scent as 
to have kept Said within bounds in a matter of this 
sort. There was no end to his bounce: he was a 
pasha, a dozen pashas. And as for these Egyptian 
fellahs, why, he took the same view of them as a 
shepherd's dog takes of the sheep who attempt to 
evade his authority and nibble at a forbidden knoll. 
Thus it came to pass that when we approached we 
found the whole place in commotion. Men were 
chattering indignantly, women scolding, boys and 
girls, newly awakened, rubbing their eyes, and rather 
enjoying the fun. The village was not so large, nor 
the houses so private, but what everybody could 
talk at once to everybody else. Which they did ; 
for the low mud walls of each domicile bristled 
with heads, sleepy enough, but animated with wag- 
ging tongues and flashing eyes. Said had got into 
a wasp's nest, we thought. Yet we could distinguish 
him in the tumult, dodging about from house to 
house, and tumbling recklessly into each domestic 
circle in his search for the girl who had seen us 
land. Some came out of their doors, and threatened 
him. One exasperated old woman, hideous as 
Atropos, stretched out her skinny arms and followed 
him about, uttering incoherent cries like an enraged 
pythoness. He had stumbled over her prostrate 
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body, and fallen into the bosom of her family, 
thereby waking all the children. Of course we were 
unable to apologize or make ourselves understood 
in any way. We were beginning to fancy we might 
get into a scrape; for a troop of stalwart men 
gathered about us, whose looks unmistakably indi- 
cated that they considered our intrusion inopportuna 
It was not a pleasant position, and we felt guilty. 
These border people, too, carry daggers on their arms 
— a rough blade in a leathern sheath, a kind of armlet 
— ornamental enough, but not just then reassuring. 

"This comes of keeping bad hours," said the 
Professor. 

** Well, that's a safe conclusion, I reckon," rejoined 
our other friend ; " not at all to the point, though, 
just now. What shall we do ? That's the question. 
These fellows don't look amiable." 

" It is not like the row poor Warburton got into,'' 
the Professor observed ; "for we have indulged in no 
dissipation." 

We were standing with our backs against a wall, 
and a palm overhead was flickering the moonlight on 
the faces of the dusky squad before us. 

"Have you any tobacco?" I asked of Smith. 
"Plenty." " And lucifers?" "Yes." ^* Then let us 
all light up ; perhaps that will act as a diversion to 
the enemy." 
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This was a fair stroke of policy, for it raised a 
genuine laugh, thereby displaying in strong light our 
coolness and utter indifference — signs of a hidden 
strength, which impose immensely on Easterns. 
Furthermore, smoking being contagious, one and 
another scenting the ifragrance of the glowing weed 
became conscious of a sympathetic feeling-an imier 
craving to partake in the joy. Chiboukes appeared 
as if by magic, and Smith, who had a large pouch 
full of tobacco, instantly bethought him of distri- 
buting it right and left. Latakia is a honne "bouche 
not to be put aside. Eagerly each dusky villager 
darted forward to claim his share, and when a whole 
box of matches was added for mutual division, the 
effect was complete — ^the enemy's flank was turned, 
he was routed. 

Said, long out of call, now came up, followed by 
some women, one of whom, he said, could lead us to 
the felucca; it was half-a-mile away, but they all 
wanted backsheesh. Backsheesh we promised to 
give them, but not until we were fairly in the bo^t 
For the jingle of money in that primitive place 
would have brought down the whole village upon us 
like kites upon carrion ; we should have barely 
escaped with our skin. 

So we bade adieu to the villagers, standing grim 
against the background of their moonlit village, and 
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turning, followed our fair guide througli the tangled 
wood above the river shore. The moon was low in 
the sky, and its reflection in the sluggish water 
glinted through the trees as we passed on. A dozen 
clamorous women were dancing in our wake — ^strange 
hooded shapes flitting among the shadows. Their 
loud jarring voices in wild chorus rang weirdly- 
through that silent grove. It was like some Bacchic 
measure, strophe and antistrophe; and echo, amid 
the stillness of the m'ght, repeated it from rocks 
across the stream, mingled with the murmur of the 
current eddjdng and lapping at the shore. 

Sure enough our boat was where we left it^ hidden 
in its nook by the underwood. We found it safe, 
oars and all, and, after satisfying these daughters of 
the palm forest with backsheesh, we rowed off, under 
the midnight heaven, to our floating home. The 
crew were sleeping on deck. One here and there, 
as we climbed the bulwarks, started up, but in a 
moment or two all had sunk back into repose. The 
rippling of the water at the prow alone broke the 
stillness of the night 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



THE BORDEB LAND. 

*• And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing ti'ee, 
And here were forests ancient as the hills 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery." 

I HAVE spoken of this as the border land, for that it 
is almost within hail of the Cataract, where Egypt 
and Nubia join. Not only do the inhabitants of this 
region resemble Nubians in form and feature, but 
the aspect of the country too has undergone a mar- 
vellous approximation to the abrupt and rugged 
character of Nubian scenery. The mountains, which 
press in and curtail the already narrow margin of 
land, are bolder and ruddier than those already 
passed. They are of sandstone too, various in tint 
and stratification, and big boulders of red granite 
y already crop up — scattered outworks of that vast 
granite formation whose centre is Syene. Out of 
Syene's fiamous quarries (whence the word Syenite) 
were dug those giant obelisks and colossi that men 
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still marvel at, some of the smallest of which have 
travelled northward, e, g. the obelisk of the Concorde 
and those of Eome. 

We made bold to linger in this pleasant land; 
somehow we felt at home there. Indeed, who would 
not be loath to leave a ^region so eloquent of peace 
and repose, so free from agitating cares and worries 
of daily life ? Slowly, day by day, we crept up the 
last reach of the river, shore-girt with all that an 
unclouded sun can engender in a Nilotic, soil of 
beauty. We wandered abroad, first in the long palm- 
grove by the bank — ^we made ourselves acquainted 
vriith the village life therein; then in the narrow 
outlying strip, laboured into complex fertility. We 
wandered abroad in the mountaia; and, finally, 
found ourselves in an island of surpassing loveliness 
— ^Elephanta — ^that lies at the foot of the Cataract. 

Nothing could exceed the beauty of those palms. 
Ten, twelve, fifteen stems, sprouting through an 
undergrowth of spiky leaves, soared up lightly from 
one parent root. Far overhead their plumy crests 
intermingled and wove a tangled pattern of delicate 
design on the splendour of the dark blue sky. The 
home of the feathered folk was there — doves, hoopoos, 
pigeons. From three to five hundred poimds of dates, 
so it seems, are harvested from the crimson pendant 
clusters of one palm. The peasants are rich in dates. 
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They pack them in jars, and ship them down the 
river. They are thrifty in other matters, too. Look 
at them tending their garden-like plots of com, 
castor-oil, cotton, lentils ; it reminds you of the first 
of all gardens and its primitive husbandry. Each 
plot is a kind of depressed parallelogram, engirt with 
little raised dykes flowing from the sakias. The 
man goes from one thirsty plot to another, tapping 
the channels by indenting the mud with his foot ; * 
so the water floods the bed until the sluice is again 
closed. 

In the villages I used to find nothing but women 
and children; the male population was gone afield. 
Spinning was the order of the day, and minding 
babies. I had a rage at that time for collecting 
spindles. I used to waylay boys and girls, or lurk 
in some cool shade of quivering leaves, and watch 
them twisting the little WQoden machines — the iden- 
tical spindle of old Egypt — ^by the thumb and fore- 
finger, or rolling them down the thigh for greater 
velocity. The wool, or camel hair, or cotton, is held 
in the hand. But my best specimens were got from 
girls who kept goats, who roamed about with them 
in wild places on the desert's brink for pasture — 

♦ ** For the land whither thou goest is not as the land of Egypt, 
where thou sowedst thy seed and wateredst it with thy foot as a 
garden of herbs." (Pent. ix. 9.) 
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thrifty peasants' daughters, graceful as their native 
pahns. These wander out under the fair heaTons all 
the summer's day, loiter and spin to beguile the 
time, and at evening, when the crimson mists gather 
in the west, trip homewards with their flocks. Im- 
pudent kids follow with them that nibble at forbidden 
dainties by the wayside; and bearded, hook-nosed 
goats, ready to butt at anything or anybody out of 
sheer wantonness of spirit, frisk waywardly along in 
the deepening glow to be folded for the night* 

It was not always easy to approach these Arcadian 
shepherdesses. One needed to be circumspect. They 
usually took me for a robber — a wolf come to carry 
off one of the flock. They would start and tremble, 
and snatch furtive glances over the shoulder as they 
drove their goats hastily away. My manner was to 
hold a penny prominently forward, approach gently 
— as you would do in salting a bird's tail — and point 
with emphatic gesture, first at the spindle, then at 
the coin. It sometimes succeeded — ^indeed, I have a 
good collection of these souvenirs — ^in which case I 
gained a fair chance of showing that I was tame, and 
of examining, even handling, the finery in which 
these little dandified maidens were decked. Not 
that they had much dress to boast of, but they 
made up for it in beads and bangles. Necklaces 
(passionately prized) strung at random, festooned on 
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each other, bracelets of primitive artifice, anklets of 
ivory or brass (they grow too small to be removed), 
head ornaments — a kind of tassel, fashioned like the 
strings of a cardinal's hat, of bits of amber, glass 
beads, and crimson seeds — wreathed in among the 
little short plaits of hair to dangle below the ears — 
these are embellishments enthusiastically afiected, 
and held to be much more important than dress. 
Feminine vanity, you see, crops up even in the 
border land. But, spite of this barbaric splendour, 
a pretty modesty, innate and artless, characterizes 
the address of these dusky-skinned little damsels — 
a modesty all unconscious; no downcast glances 
or drooping eyelids or simpering gait, but a clear, 
innocent look full into your eyes — 

" Like a youthftil hermitess 
Beauteous in a wilderness." 

Ay, and the same of their elder sisters, too ; for the 
women of this upper country contrast nobly with 
their veiled compatriots of Lower Egypt. Still 
there is a world of native archness lurking in their 
clear comely countenances. It beams out of two big 
black eyes at you (if so be they have got over their 
first fear), and suggests — ^what, alas ! speech is sure 
immediately to echo — backsheesh! The first impulse 
at sight of a stranger is always backsheesh — ^very 
disappointing truly. However, I found it useful 
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sometimes. It broke the ice, and helped me in 
negotiating for gewgaws and ornaments. 

Frequently I was fortunate in finding things of 
value strung on with beads and other modern nick- 
nacks to necklaces that I bought; namely, antiques 
dug up from the soil. I came, one sultry noon, 
upon a girl gorgeously bedizened, seated in the 
green filmy shadow of an ancient sycamore — a 
young mother, perhaps, for a chubby baby lay grub- t 
bino; in the dust at her feet. She was leanins: 
against the trunk quite self-absorbed, spinning, and 
quavering a song so heartily as to be heedless of my 
step. It was one of those songs which are as charac- 
teristic of these people as the "jug-jug" is of the 
nightingale — a plaintive wail, not melodious, but 
wild as the surges of the distant sea; a primeval 
music that somehow colours the landscape with 
melancholy. A few of these songs you can catch 
and write down (and beautiful they are), but the 
rest of them are fickle minors, fugitive as the desert 
winds that sigh and moan through the clefts and 
gorges of the barren waste. 

" What a splendid necklace she has on ! " thought 
I, and I began immediately to covet it. The song 
ceased, for at sight of me she snatched up her baby 
for flight. I made a quick supplicating gesture, and 
she stayed, but stayed as one half fearful. Then, in 
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very gentlest pantomime, eked out with a blunder- 
ing vocabulary, I told my wish, 

I bought her spindle without difficulty. She parted 
with it so easily that I felt emboldened to bid point- 
blank for the necklace. I took out a handful of 
coppers— less than two shillings'-worth— in hhamms 
or farthing pieces, and held them in the palm of my 
hand, jingling them pleasantly. It was a seductive 
sound. I question whether she had ever seen so 
much money before. She drew near at the attrac- 
tion, not, however, to let me examine the necklace, 
but fascinated by the money. She turned it over vriith 
her henna-tipped fingers, coin after coin, reckoning 
it up with a ludicrous gravity, her big lustrous eyes 
eagerly sparkling. It did not quite seem to satisfy 
her, so I added a few piastres more, at which she 
put down her baby and counted afresh— one khamsa, 
two khamsas, three khamsas, and so on. The bait 
was too tempting ; but, just as she was complying, I 
thought I should have lost my fish. She had torn 
off the necklace, and was about delivering it up, 
when her heart misgave her. The battle between 
conflicting temptations, sorely fought, was as ingenu- 
ously laid open to view. She was actually beginning 
to sob. Indeed I almost felt guilty, and was wish- 
ing myself away, when just then her husband (or 
father) came up. 
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I suppose there could be no question that what 
I offered was ample pay, for the gentleman im- 
mediately took my part. He was quite enthu- 
siastic about the money. He argued very forcibly 
that several necklaces might be bought with 
it ; that, in fact, a handful of khamsas was a yery 
great sum, not to be refused. A deal of per- 
suasive whispering went on, and eventually, but 
reluctantly, the lady gave way, and I went off 
with her jewels. It was on this very necklace 
that I found, intermingled with modem fripperies, 
two scarabaei and several porcelain amulets of old 
Egypt, that might have been handled by some 
Israelitish woman ere her people fled down the 
river at the call of Moses. On a similar necklace 
I found a playing die, like, in form and numbering 
to our modern dice. It belonged — so I have been 
told — to the Koman period B.C. 

How did the old patriarchs reckon their hours? 
Not, I imagine, in a more primitive way than that 
still practised here. A dark, good-humoured 
brawny-limbed fellow, with a short petticoat round 
his loins, expostulated with me one day for stumbling 
over a stick. I had kicked it away — a stick about 
a foot long, run into the ground. This was a dial 
— so he endeavoured to explain, for I had no notion 
of my offence — ^a dial to divide the day. He worked 
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at his water-bucket according as the shadows went 
round ; he gained so many piastres for so much 
shadow, and I, by my awkwardness, had spoiled 
his reckoning. I saw the mischief I had done, 
and, perceiving that the noon-point was marked, 
" I'll make it all right for you, old fellow," said I 
— for happily I had a comptiss in my pocket. 

So I set to work, and my friend looked on. But 
the compass soon dissipated all thought of the dial. 
**Was there ever such a wonderful phenomenon? 
What made the needle always walk back to the 
same place! Wallah! Billah! The thing was alive!" 
And he got down on his knees and crept warily 
round it as though it were a vicious animal that 
would bite. More : he started up and called his fel- 
lows to see, who left their shadoof buckets dripping 
idly in the sluice, and likewise tumbled down on 
their knees, but were equally at a loss with himself 
to comprehend the mystery. Of course they wanted 
backsheesh, and in return I asked one of them to 
clamber up a Doum palm-tree hard by, and gather 
me a bunch of fruit that hung temptingly among 
the broad, fan-like leaves far above my reach. He 
did not climb, but literally walked up the tree, hand 
and foot, monkey-fashion, with his body bent out- 
wards in the form of the letter V. It was as neatly 
done as though such gymnastics had tallied with 
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the general fitness of things — as though it had 
been the man's natural employment to walk up 
trees. 

Full royally we glided into the waters of Syene ; 
with the sound of mjisic — cymbals, darabouka, double 
pipes — we passed in. Our Arabs were in high glee, 
in a circle on deck, celebrating the occasion with 
a song. The western sun — obsequiously lackeyed 
by a phalanx of soft fleecy clouds, rosy as the 
angel clouds of Perugino — ^hung golden above the 
yellow desert, and flushed our big bellying sail 
on the river with his beams. Bounding some 
fantastic rockery — cliff piled on cliff — we came sud- 
denly into view of the Gates of the Cataract. 
"Assoan!" shouted our turbaned captain, starting 
up with his darabouka, "Assoanl" echoed his 
animated crew. There before us stood the two 
confronting promontories of granite, where the Nile, 
stilled from its late strife, passes placidly between, 
and flows onward into Egypt. There were the 
emerald borders of Elephanta, laved by the glassy 
tide, and vistas of summer glory opening up amid 
its terraces and groves. Assoan, a little village 
low among the palms, lay on the eastern shore. 
We steered for it, and seeing that already several 
travellers' boats were anchored there, waiting their 
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turn to be tugged up the rapids, we took our rank 
beside them and drove in the stake. ' 

This then was Syene, whither Juvenal was ban- 
ished, the utmost verge of Egypt, the limit of 
the wanderings of Herodotus, the limit also of the 
curse uttered by Ezekiel (Ez. xxix. 10). 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

THE CATABACTS. 

A tale of glorious peace, broken with fits 
Of still victorious war : so Nile's great stream 
Glides smooth for many a league, until the jaws 
Of stony mountain gorge, 'twixt ruinous crags, 
Receiye it, and the anarchy of rocks 
Disputes the passage of the lordly flood. 
Then all is hubbub, then majestic calm 
Changes to splendid wrath, — unequal strife I 
The torrent triumphs, hushes its vext waves, 
And through new plains resumes its placid way. 

My first view of Philse was got at early morning, 
from some high rocks overlooking the cataracts. 
Smith and I had started ere the sun was risen, while 
yet dusk and scattered stars lingered in the sky. 
We had climbed from ledge to ledge as dawn was 
battUng with the shadows, and now, when we gained 
the hill-top and heard the roar of the nearer rapids, 
dwarfed into a murmur, we saw the eastern desert 
rim all ablaze with flakes of fire. Bose, ruby, 
amber, emerald, hyacinth fringed the firmament; 
a skirt, so it seemed, to some vast airy curtain 
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whose folds, at a given signal, would roll up and 
disclose some pageant of unutterable splendour. 

Said had toiled up in our rear. He did not at all 
relish these morning expeditions; besides, the boy 
had a heap of appliances for breakfast on his back, 
slung fore and aft like the placard boards that 
perambulate our pavements; for my friend had 
organized an extempore repast prior to starting, 
stuffing sundry cakes, eggs, and a cold fowl into an 
empty kettle, and packing charcoal and coffee and 
water-bottles into a leathern bag. Smith held that 
the effect of sunrise from mountain heights was 
peculiarly trying to the empty stomach. Nothing, 
he said, made one so ravenous as that interminable 
watching in the keen hungry air for day. So, when 
we had got up to these ledgy regions, and had 
lighted on a convenient platform, the boy was bid to 
shoot down his traps and kindle a fire, which he 
did grumblingly. Fragments of stone were put to- 
gether, a fire daintily coaxed up, and the kettle 
of coffee (with the eggs cooking in it) boiled. 

Meanwhile, the hues upon the eastern threshold 
were deepening ; flaming crimson fires heralded the 
approach of day ; swift signals sped tremulous along 
the line, tint interweaving itself hastily with tint; 
while battalions of fleecy clouds parted asunder, 
and a glory of bright bars shot up into the sky. 
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It was a silent music — ^a very chorus of colour, 
changing from chord to chord mitil, as with a burst 
of triumph, the big sun strode forth, and a flood of 
light poured far and wide over the scene. 

And a wild scene it was. The cataracts of the 
Nile are in a certain way disappointing. One some- 
how expects to find mighty waterfalls tumbling and 
seething amid tropic woodland scenery; instead of 
which you come upon a series of rapids — not a 
single cascade of any magnitude, not a tree to be 
seen in all the broad landscape. The disappoint- 
ment, however, is in kind, not in degree, so at 
least we judged that morning, fascinated by a spec- 
tacle so strange and new. 

Fancy a broad expanse many miles — a dozen at 
least — ^in circuit, dotted over with a hundred scat- 
tered islands of rock, and flecked with moving sha- 
dows, where the river, that seems somehow to have 
strayed into this wild desert by mischance, and got 
entangled in a perplexity of tortuous channels, dashes 
and tumbles, frets and chafes to be gone. Islands 
great and small; islands of syenite, granite, por- 
phyry, built up of big boulders, black, gray, green, 
pink, with huge outlying fragments littered all 
abroad in the water; islands so grotesque, so fan- 
tastic, that the suspicion crosses you — as in the case 
of certain orchids — ^as to whether Nature could have 
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been altogether serious in making them ; islands that 
are massed and piled ponderously up with Cyclopean 
blocks big as a church, cunningly lodged, oddly 
positioned, which, rounded and smoothed by the wear 
of ages of inundations, resemble weird colossal figures — 
Titan forms, grimly seated one with another in endless 
conclave, with their vast limbs and solemn features 
outlined against the sky. Fancy a jagged ridge of 
sandstone to eastward, engirdUng this wHd vortex, 
and bounding the horizon, and on the west the 
yeUow desert rippling up from its far solitudes in 
soft sand wreaths, — drifts of deep orange exquisitely 
pure, — ^granulated and glittering as sands of gold, 
that topple over and slide down the black smooth 
precipices in the forefront, trickling into every cranny 
and settling like snow on every jutting ledge of that 
irregular circlet whose foot is in the rushing stream. 
Six miles to southward, in a glimmering land, lies 
the inlet of the river, behind us the outlet — deep 
channels both, between confronting heights. 

Smoothly old Nilus pours in ; smoothly and vic- 
toriously he flows out; but in the interval, all is 
strife and uproar. He has entered an arena where 
all is conflict. An utter change has taken place. 
No longer the placid river we have known here- 
tofore, calm-flowing and majestic, whose waters mir- 
rored banks of clustering lupin and dreamy avenues 
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of palm, but a medley of swift rushing rapids, dash- 
ing madly against sharp rocks, and eddying through 
a hundred channels. Here and there a little calm 
bay lies sleeping under some promontory, and often 
within the shelter of islands, where the seething 
waters girdling meet, there is a lull; but, for the 
rest, all is confusion. It is a battle for life. The 
two deserts, hitherto separate, kept at bay, here join 
hands to bar the current, and the distracted waters 
struggle through. From one end of this wilderness 
to the other, in and out among the grim colossi, 
in lesser or greater rapids, in headlong tumbling 
among sharp jocks, in insidious under-currents, where 
two islands approach — throughout the whole dis- 
tance, in the main a considerable descent, the mighty 
river hurries impetuous, and is broken. Not until 
within easy range of Syene, the gates of Egypt, does 
it gather up its scattered forces, and become calm. 
This is its last battle. Henceforward its streams 
may flow on unfettered — onward to the great sea. 

Amid this phlegethon of waters, this wide, howling 
waste of granite, the one only element of harmony 
is PhilsB. You gaze anxiously for it. Tour eye, 
so long used to grace and majesty in the forms and 
features of the landscape, roves restlessly from rock 
to river, seeking repose— some symptom of order 
and meaning. " Is all discord ? " you say — " all utterly 
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delivered over to the spirits of the earthquake 
and storm ? " No. Away at the end of a tortuous 
rocky vista, sleeping in the j)ea,cefulness of light, 
and crowned with airy temples, Philse dawns upon 
you, a gem set in the bright sapphire of the stream. 
For the placid river, not as yet maddened into strife, 
caressingly lingers about the sweet belted slopes, 
summer vistas, and plumy palms of Phito. 

Such was the landscape we looked upon from our 
rocky perch. Never — so we agreed while discussing 
our repast — ^never had we surveyed so weird and 
chaotic a scene before. There was a sense of comfort, 
though, in commenting upon it, with a satisfactory 
breakfast before us. We could appreciate its wildness 
more fully seen through the thin veil of fragrant 
coflfee steam, which went wreathing upwards into the 
morning sunshine. Said had come to grief with the 
kettle, which, boiling too furiously, had blown off its 
lid. He was now repentant, and deprecated a scold- 
ing ; for the aforesaid lid, pitching on its rim, had 
trundled insidiously away, and, slowly at first, but 
soon acquiring impulsion, had bounded fi!om crag to 
crag until, by a mighty leap, it had buried itself 
irretrievably in the current below. The breakfast 
was a success, however, and it left us no excuse 
for hurrying away. Besides, we had a pouchful 
of Latakia handy, and there was not a suspicion of 
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cold. My thermometer, in a shady cleft, marked 
72° at nine o'clock. This was in February, mind. 

So, as I said, we lingered awhile, and watched the 
ever-changing play of lights and shadows on the 
rushing waters. It was to us a day-dream, and we 
dreamed it out. We had come to an enchanted land. 
This was the fabled spot of Osiris' burial, whose 
yearly resurrection the river's annual overflow 
shadowed forth: Moreover, according to the dictum 
of ancient sages, we were looking upon the very 
sources of the Nile. Here, said those wise men, it 
sprung up, here among those rocks, and then flowed 
southward into Ethiopia, northward into Egypt 
Herodotus, however, contradicting them, assured the 
world that he had seen the river flowing through. 

PhilsB — that little patch of blue sky in a stormy 
heaven — ^Philee was not at first visible ; but when the 
encroaching rays fell aslant of its slender colonnades, 
from above the ridge of an adjacent rock across the 
calm water, the fair far-ofi' vision flashed suddenly 
upon us, lapped in the amber glow of morning, and ' 

we were entranced with the sight. 

The Titan conclave changed in aspect with every 
change of the sun. Moods, features, character, alike 
changed continually. As in the glowing embers you 
may build castles and discover grim faces which 
alter, perchance, into features of inefiable loveliness 
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— ^alter like dissolving pictures on a screen — so here, 
while the shadows crept about these whimsical colossi, 
and the low sunshine played athwart the huge boul- 
ders, grotesque or fair, which stood for mimic heads, 
helmets, or limbs, we now and then struck out of 
them characteristics of singular majesty and calm — 
a dignity of composition and posture not surpassed 
even in great Memnon himself; or in those won- 
drous rock-giants of Aboo Simbel. Formed and 
moulded they had been, into rough symmetry, by the 
&et and attrition of many a surging flood, even as 
men's characters are formed and moulded by the 
wear and sufferings of this transitory life ; and here 
they stood fast-rooted for ever, and the waters of the 
great river seethed and curdled harmlessly at their 
feet. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

ON CAMEL-BACK IN THE DESERT. 

** For still he traveild through wide wastefall groand 
That nought but desert wildemesse shewd all around.'* 

We spent a night in one of the inner sanctuaries of 
the temple of Isis, at Philae, much to the bewilder- 
ment of a family of bats located there, in whose 
select society, and in that of sundry light-robed 
gods and goddesses, the silent and solemn genii of 
that dark chamber of imagery, we whiled away the 
hours. It came about in this wise. 

We fell in with some old friends at Syene, who' 
had preceded us up the stream, and whose daha- 
beeyah we found moored in advance of our own. 
They had arrived at the limit of their travel, and 
were bent on descending. *'Our boat," said these 
gentlemen, "is too big to mount the cataract^ and 
we do not care to charter a kangia for the two 
hundred miles to Aboo Simbel ; so we intend giving 
up Nubia. PhilsB, though, must not be missed, and 
our dragoman tells us we can hire camels and make 
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a circuit through the desert to arrive there. We 
mean to take our cook and plenty of supplies, you 
know. Will you join us ? " We agreed. 

And so, early one fair morning, there came a 
troop of camels from under the palms, who settled 
down on the busy shadow-flecked shore of Syene, 
ready to take us off; — camels caparisoned with 
barbaric splendour, gorgeous in many-coloured trap- 
pings; holiday camels, vain-glorious, fussy, full of 
importance, gurgling and spluttering with great 
inward discontent — peevishly, and with a funny 
show of old maidenish superciliousness, jostling past 
the donkeys and glossy-skinned Nubians hanging 
about the boats. They finally tucked their legs 
under them, and subsided in the dust, fretful, how- 
ever, and vaporous still. 

The Syene bank was cumbered with a medley of 
merchandise, brought by caravans from Senaar, in 
charge of wild, fiery-eyed, beetle-browed Arabs, and 
shot down to be shipped on the stream. Elephants' 
tusks, sticking savagely out of rough buffalo-hide 
packages, like colossal bulbous roots half sprouted ; 
bales of odoriferous gums, bound up with twisted 
palm fibre; ostrich feathers, ebony, senna — ^littered 
at random among the sundry hulks and ghastly 
lank-ribbed skeletons of defunct kangias, bleaching 
high and dry up the slope — crowned the coast, and, 
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in fact, constituted a kind of Tom Tiddler's ground. 
Little sunny striplings, swarthy boys and girls, in all 
the joyous freedom of nature's undress, were there 
romping and picking up the gold and silyer of happy 
childhood. 

Such was the scene we surveyed while breakfast- 
ing upon our upper deck. Flocks of the vulture 
tribe, planing above us in the balmy morning air, 
eyed hungrily each mouthful we ate, and poised 
themselves ready to pounce down on any crumb 
cast into the stream. Beneath, on tiptoe, on the 
river's brink, there stood a group of Nubian maidens, 
reaching up eager arms and shouting, "Buy, buy! 
Howagee, buy !" Dusky nymphs of the border 
land these, graceful as Echo, who had baskets 
of woven palm-leaf for sale, ebony clubs, arrows 
curiously tipped and barbed with iron, war spears, 
daggers, shields of hippopotamus hide, silver rings, 
all of rough native industry. Their big black eyes 
and white teeth glistened as, bending over the bul- 
warks, we took up one and another of their chattels 
to examine. Among other curiosities we bought spe- 
cimens of that characteristic article of female attire, 
the Tohah — a costume far too light and airy for our 
northern climes, but pretty enough and becoming 
to these swarthy lissom-limbed children of the south. 
Young girls wear the rahah until they are fourteen 
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or fifteen. It is a cincture or fringe of leather — a 
short petticoat of a thousand thin strands. The 
most dandified of the lasses load it with glass beads 
and cowrie shells, that tinkle and chatter as they 
walk along. This is their sole dress, save, indeed, 
an unguent of castor^il, which they say keeps the 
skin soft and supple. Bah! it is an abomination, 
that castor-oil. The villages reek with the odour 
of it The natives, otherwise comely in face and 
limb, often excite disgust simply in virtue of that 
anointing; for, dripping from the hair, where 
every one of the tiny plaits which surround the 
head is saturated, you may see it meandering over 
the skin, and becoming a harbour for dust or any 
foulness that maybe afloat. Happily, insects will 
not live in Nubia. The climate is too dry. 

Your first ride on camel-back is a memorable 
event. Backed and broken, your bones feel out 
of joint for days afterwards. It is a lesson of hu- 
mility. Bow and bend to each swinging step of the 
camel, and you succeed pretty fairly; but if obsti- 
nately you persist in sitting bolt upright, as most 
beginners do, woe betide you ! The novelty of the 
situation and wayside scenes passing in rapid succes- 
sion will deaden the fatigue at first; but soon the 
smart, as from a fiery finger, creeping up and down 
the spine will make you shrink and shift into every 
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possible position for ease. The camel is the only 
quadruped who still walks and trots in the "long 
since exploded or antediluvian fashion " of advancing 
his two near legs and two off legs alternately — ^a 
trick, by the way, of which most picture-makers 
seem to be oblivious. This gives him a lurching 
motion from side to side, like a rolling ship. The 
camel's walk does not jolt you, for his broad, spongy 
feet, which seem made for the desert sand, come 
down silently and softly; but it tires you more 
than his trot. It is no easy matter to mount with 
any show of dignity, for the kneeling beast picks 
himself up a joint at a time — he seems made up of 
joints ! — so that, although your legs have good hold 
round the post of the saddle, you are shot backwards 
and forwards, and fancy that the operation will never 
terminate. Some riders affect stirrups, but they are 
about as useful as skates in Kaffreland. 

We came off pretty fairly in our desert ride to 
Philae — no accident, but plenty of ludicrous mishaps. 
Our way lay through a defile, where the offshoots 
from the rocks bounding the horizon pressed in like 
a rampart on either side, broken here and there by 
rugged rifts and ravines opening broadly into the 
hills. It was a kind of sandy valley, barred just 
then by slant morning shadows from the wayside 
rocks — ^broad zones of bright glow and deep gloom 
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alternating. Bocks of rose colour grew up about us, 
rocks of green, red rocks, rocks of violet and bronze, 
huge cliffs of syenite, beds of volcanic basalt, big 
boulders of porphyry — a wild and savage path, 
utterly barren, vocal, though, now and then, to 
the primitive music of some caravan, which hailed 
through the lengthening vista, saluted, and lazily 
passed on, to the tinkle of camel bells and the 
minor of the Bedouin's song. 

There were more than a dozen of us in aU — 
our four friends, their cook, Haroun, Said, and the 
sheikhs of the party. We went off in single file — 
a fashion de rigueur among camels, who in a desert 
stage will tacitly elect a leader, and, politely giving 
him the jpos, follow to the end. Said had to clamber 
up behind the Caliph, much to our dragoman's dis- 
gust. They quarrelled in the way about their 
respective right to a hump of the saddle, and at a 
critical juncture Haroun lost his seat. Very bitter 
of soul was he at this lapse of dignity, which the 
gentle "chaff" of a sheikh, unhappily too near, 
rendered the more poignant. He fired up franti- 
cally, cuffed the boy, cursed his beard (Said's chin 
was smooth as a girl's) and the beards of his pro- 
genitors, and was proceeding to further extremities 
when Said lurched over and went rolling in the 
sand. That appeased his enemy, who rode on and 

u 
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cooled down fitfully, while the boy lay on tlie desert 
bellowing like a buffalo. Said was not hurt, how- 
ever; he got on his feet, ran forward, and very 
nimbly climbed up the camel's tail, sailor-fEtshion, 
settling himself humbly in the rear. 

But our friends' cook cut the most ludicrous figure. 
He was a Maltese, lanky and lean as Don Quixote, 
crowned jauntily with a red tarboosh, and accoutred 
up to the teeth with the ship's laMerie de cuisine. 
Pots and pans hung variously suspended about his 
saddle, in close fellowship with several live fowls, a 
leg of mutton, and a goose, A number of more 
precious things, too — ^brandy flasks, sandwich tins, 
sketching materials — were festooned gracefully about 
his person, adding much to the picturesqueness of 
his make-up. The man quivered and rattled all 
over at each lurch of his " desert ship." Poor fellow ! 
he was an artist of considerable merit, a man of 
mark in his own kitchen. But here, sitting erect 
on so uncertain a pedestal, he did not — ^to put it 
mildly — show to advantage. We could hear bim 
groaning under this novel dispensation. I fancied 
more than once he would come to grief, for the 
leader camel, startled by a serpent or some passing 
reptile, would at times break into a trot, which, com- 
municated to the rest following, so effectually dislo- 
cated and entangled our friend's implements of ofiKce 
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— ^kettles, fowls, and gridirons — ^that he was obliged 
to stop the caravan to rebuild his castle. 

These little escapades, however, served to put the 
Caliph in good humour. The never-forgotten feud 
of race was sure to crop up. Haroun never missed a 
chance for a fling at the Maltese. 

" Wallah ! look you, sar !" shouted he to me — ^my 
own seat, by the way, was rather uncertain — *' look 
you I Mister Cook he dance about like an airth- 
quake ; ya, ya, dat not good for you, Mister Cook ! 
Tou see, sar, camel no love him; no love Maltese 
kitchen." And the fellow, apparently half killed 
with laughing, would hold his sides and make funny 
pretences of falling off. " You no get dinner, sar ; 
him too frightened to boil kettle." 

Haroun was, I fancy, the only one of us who could 
afford to crack jokes. Smith, naturally enterprising, 
tried it, but came signally to grief. He was as much 
at sea on camel-back as the best of us ; but, taking 
warrant from his unquestionable horsemanship, he 
presumed to lecture his neighbours on desert " equi- 
tation," as he termed it, and proceeded to show how 
it should be done. And thus, while he was figuring 
away on his saddle, he unhappily lost hold of the 
post, and tumbled down ignominiously. 

However, we came safely to the end, and the 
Bedouins, who in the way had been showing their 

u 2 
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paces as Bedouins love to do — galloping their caTneln, 
poising their spears, girding in their fluttering gar- 
ments, shading fiery eyes to descry a fEoicied enemy 
on the horizon — now ordered a halt. For, debouch- 
ing from the defile, we had come again to the river 
— ^were drawn up on its brink-^and before ns^ across 
the quiet water, loomed Philae. 

Across the water, islanded as in a sea of glass., it 
rose up, airy and dream-like, as a delicate fantasy of 
the brain. An amphitheatre of wild rocks girdled it 
in — cliffs and granite headlands, that at respectful 
distance grew sheer up from out the stream. Unreal 
it seemed, and fairy built; for not a soul dwells on 
the island, and all around was so hushed and lonely 
that you might have taken it — temples, colonnades, 
green sunny slopes, and all — ^to be some delusive 
mirage that hu^g trembling in the lustrous noon- 
tide air. 

We dismounted in the midst of a little Nubian 
hamlet, where the huts, half buried in drifted sand 
from the tawny desert, were nestled among black 
beetling rocks at the head of the cataract — ^a village 
hot as a furnace, and swarming with cMdren. It 
was a good sling's-cast from Philae. Some of the 
native rustics indolently rowed us across; for the 
village owned a tub of a boat, about as ancient as 
Argo, and of as primitive build. Evidently it was 
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not often taken from its moorings ; for such as were 
not amphibious of these people paddled about on 
a whisk of doura straw. We saw boys and girls 
very cleverly riding these hobby-horses from island 
to island. 

Although the river here was tranquil as a tide- 
less sea, we could, as we glided over the spell- 
bound waters, catch the muffled thunder of the 
torrent hard-by, and through passing vistas of rock 
discover fugitive glimpses of the seething falls. 
After landing, we deposited our cook and his pan- 
nikins in one of the deserted courts of the great 
temple, there, amid the shadow of those stately 
pillars, to kindle his fires and make ready for the 
feast We also bade Haroun clear out one of 
the inner chambers for a dormitory; after which, 
with all due seriousness, we set to work to explore 
the island. We took the inevitable red hand-book 
with us, and all in the broiling sun wandered forth 
from terrace to terrace, from temple to temple, from 
slope to slope. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

PHILiE. 

** Thus haying past all perill I was come 
Within the compasse of that Island*s ^pace ; 
The which did seeme unto my simple doome 
The onely .pleasant and delightfull place 
That ever troden was of footings trace : 
For all that Nature hy her mother-wit 
Could frame in earth, and forme of substance base 
Was there ; and all that Nature did omit. 

Art, playing second Nature's part, supplyed it' 
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And now, wtat shall I say about tliis PhilsB? How 
choose in these brief limits what of its history to 
teU? PhilsB, fix)ni earliest time, was the Holy 
Island, set apart for the solemnities of Isis. Osiris, 
so fabled, lay buried there, and pilgrims from afer 
journeyed to catch sight of its sacred shores. Hither 
came Plato, Pythagoras, Solon, Herodotus — ^perhaps 
Moses. Hither, in the far back time, those priests 
of royal Heliopolis, allied to Israel's son by Asenath's 
marriage. The august of the earth, in fact^ flocked 
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to Philae — some, pilgrims of beauty alone; some, 
to worship ; some, to learn. 

The Greeks, faithless to their own gods, and 
captivated by the witcheries of its sweet story as 
by a pleasant song, called it "The Beautiful," and 
swore, "By Him who sleeps in PhilsBl" The island 
was sacred. The priests, the choirs of maidens, 
the servants of the temple, had it all to themselves. 
Their joyous festivals were never troubled by the 
too near approach of the profane. Tranquil were 
their days, their nights full of repose. Never, save 
at the great yearly solemnity of the crowning of 
Osiris, were those bronze ^ates rolled back which 
gave admission to its shores. Few, and only the 
great, trod that marble stairway which, laved by 
the tide, ascended in gleaming degrees from terrace 
to terrace, to land the visitor in the precincts of 
the temple. 

But^ from the adjacent islands, or from boats on 
the river, the outer world must have seen much 
that was passing. Through breaks in the palms 
across the tranquil waters, through vistas of colon- 
nade or terrace in the sunny stillness of noon, 
glimpses might be got of 'shorn priest moving hither 
and thither amid the shadows of the temple courts ; 
or, when the day closed in, while the pomp of the 
western sun burnt a deeper crimson on the blazonry 
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of pillar and architrave, and lit into seeming life 
legions of sculptured figures crowded on wall or 
column of some hypethral temple open to the sky, 
of high pontiffs gathering around some altar, whose 
smoke was slowly wreathing up into the tranquil 
evening air. Then, in the days of festival, what show 
and pageantry, what scenes of intoxicating splendour, 
what solemn mummeries in those dark chambers 
of imagery! The austerer virtues of the elder 
time had died out with its simpler worship when 
PhilsB was in its glory. The loftier lessons of Old 
Egypt were forgotten. AU that still remained of 
its wisdom, its pre-eminence in learning, was in 
the grip of the priests, A gorgeous ritualism en- 
slaved the multitude. Like children in the night, 
they shaped spectres out of the darkness and fell 
prostrate before them. The dim religious light, 
the brilliant procession, the impenetrable Veil were 
to them a feeling. Keligion was dulled into de- 
ceptive emotion. Thus sacred Philae became the 
centre of an aesthetic and idolatrous worship. It 
was crested with temples, brilliant with symbols 
of the mystical Isis, whose motto darkly declared, 
"None among mortals hath ever lifted my veiL" 
Wall and column bore the efiSgies of Isis the 
Mother, the mild and tender mother, nursing Horu8» 
her infant son — a very counterpart, by the way, 
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of the Eomish Madonna — and also of the dread 
Osiris, now buried, but hereafter to rise again and 
become the judge of all. 

To them all the pageantry and ceremonials bore 
witness. Their emblems rose aloft in the long-drawn 
procession — insignia of gold that burnt and flashed 
in the rays of the sun. Stately and solemn indeed 
must have been that show I There were flamens and 
pontiffs, robed and mitred, passing from altar to 
altar. There were ranks of atrienses, servants of 
the goddess, free of the porch, but not admitted into 
the penetralia. And, as a dazzling stream, moving 
on to the cadence of sistrum and harp, through 
atrium and portico, through pictured corridor and 
sculptured hall, now seen, now lost — moving on 
beneath the cold, stony glance of 'the Egyptian 
sphinxes, reposing each in awful stillness side by side, 
passionless, impenetrable — ^there were troops of fair 
young damsels in the trappings of the goddess. Their 
painted forms still look down on us from the wall. 
They were clad in snowy garments, light and cling- 
ing, cinctured with a jewelled band. They had thick 
wavy hair clustering about their shoulders, inter- 
woven with a wreath of lily blossoms, or crowned 
with the brilliaiit plumage of some wild bird. Fresh 
flower garlands or necklaces of beads and golden 
amulets hung on their bosoms; precious rings clasped 
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their rounded arms, and in their hands they carried 
the symbol-wands of Purity and Truth. In such 
guise, beneath the stem, inscrutable glance of the 
sphinx, this youthful troop swept on in harmonious 
movement. Alas for the pleasant vanities of earth ! 
Alas for the contrast! For soon with them the 
wine-cup would be shattered; soon the garlands 
would cease to bloom. But ages have passed, and 
the sphinx is still there, reposing as ever in thought- 
ful beauty, serene and solemn as of yore. Ah, if 
those pouting lips could be unloosed, what strange 
mysteries might he unravel ! 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

THE TEMPLE OF ISIS. 

" Her seem'd as she was doing sacrifize 
To Isis deckt with mitre on her hed 
And linnen stole after those priestes gnize. 
All sodainely she saw transfigured 
Her linnen stole to robe of scarlet red 
And moon like mitre to a crowne of gold ; 

' That even she herself much wondered 

At such a chaunge and iojed to behold 

Herself adom'd with gems and iewels manifold. 
* * * * 

For that Osyris whilest he liyed here 
. The justest man alive and truest did appeare.' 



n 



We found the temple of Isis but little impaired by 
time. The fleeting ages had dealt kindly with it. 
A few columns east down, a great gap in the long 
corridor over the river, a heap of huge fragments 
littered in porch and area, was aU the ruin. Yery 
little labour, you might think, would suflSce to 
restore that great complex sanctuary to its pris- 
tine stateliness. The sculptured walls, alas! are 
hopelessly defaced. For the early Christians, in 
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righteous wrath, played havoc with the divinities 
portrayed thereon. With hammer and chisel they 
hacked at the faces alike of man, woman, or child 
within their reach. The prodigious area of wall 
tired them at last, however. They gave it up in 
despair, and nearly a surface acre, I should think, 
of intaglios and reliefs remained uninjured. 

Let me try to give an idea of the arrangements 
of the courts and sanctuaries in this temple. In 
place of the usual dromos of sphinxes, a long avenue 
of columns narrows a stately approach to the en- 
trance. Like the elms to some ancestral mansion, 
these pillars, linked by a cornice, and flanked by 
arcades, stretch away in lengthened perspective to 
the terrace and stairway overhanging the stream. 
Through the confronting pylon, with its lofty pjrra- 
midal towers graven all over with mystic allegories, 
and sloping down on to a sculptured portal, you pass 
between the now shattered sphinxes, reposing once 
as guardians of the place, and enter the first area. 
It is an atrium, or court, surrounded with columns. 
You hurry across the hot sunlit pavement, and pass 
under a second pylon into a second area ; tliis, like 
the first, reminds you somewhat of a convent cloister. 
Beneath the shadowy arcades on either side, rich 
with a wealth of sculpture, sundry doors lead down 
into mysterious chapels and chambers, profusely 
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pictured and dark as night. You light your candles 
and plunge in ; but patience soon fails you. Some 
of them end in deep and tortuous passages, whither 
the bewildered imagination wanders in curiosity and 
awe. Coming out into the blinding sun and con- 
tinuing your march, you proceed to the porch — ^it 
towers up before you — ^the entrance to the holier 
parts of the temple. 

A solemn portico it is, spanning the whole width 
of the building, overshadowed by heavy cornices, 
highly wrought, and bearing the winged globe bla- 
zoned in azure. It is held up by a double row of 
giant columns, whose capitals even now dazzle you 
with their richness of colouring. 

We sat down there to rest — sat propped against a 
column, and drifted into the land of dreams. We 
looked across the silent sunlit cloister to where, be- 
neath the arches, our Maltese was deep in culinary 
mysteries. He was chanting some Italian ditty, and 
the deserted arcades echoed hollow to his song. Our 
glance wandered from him, through the barred gloom 
of the two gateways we had passed, across the bright 
glow of the atrium pavement, out by the sphinxes, 
into the vista of light among the columns of ^the 
avenue, and away on the flashing river beyond. 
There, the palmy shores of Nubia, trembling in the 
sunny tide, and Little smiling villages dotted along 
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the coast, with now and then a white-sailed felucca 
dancing on the stream, spoke eloquently of the living 
world. We were with the dead. Every court and 
corridor, so warm and glowing, so rich in contrasted 
light and shade, and yet so silent and lonely, struck 
upon a strange chord of feeling. There was an inde- 
finable melancholy brooding in that hushed temple. 
You almost felt as if the long sleepers would re- 
appear in their accustomed places — as if they were 

but absent for a brief siesta, dozing away the burning 
hours of noon. You felt that from behind pillar, or 
through shadowy portal, at any moment they might 
come — might people the cloisters with their spectral 
forms, and you would not start back in amaze. The 
columns about us in this high porch abetted the 
delusion, with their blazonry of mystic picturings. 
Pharaoh haunts the place. Pharaoh, with his golden 
censer, and diademed Isis, with her wand and lily 
wreath, are repeated interminably on pillar and wall. 
All down the ages they have looked out from this 
solemn vestibule, until men have forgotten both the 
one and the other. Strange that the very colours, 
that you can even now rub off with your finger, 
should have outlived the wreck of creeds and 
empires 1 

That rainless climate is a grand preservative of 
art The broad azure wings, outspread on architrave 
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and panelled roofing, are gemmed brilliantly amid 
repeated knots of hieroglyphics and conventional 
embroideries in the stone. But the capitals of these 
lofty columns, each unlike its fellow, strike you most 
with their gorgeous prodigality of tint Each, of 
deep carved work of lily blossom, of papyrus, or 
poppy, or doum-palm frond, or acanthus, inwrought 
with lotus buds in endless convolution, is gay with 
hues that are fresh as a flower-wreath, and splendid 
as the wild bird's wing. Only Easterns possess that 
colour-secret. There is a diapason of tint on this 
temple — chords of colour, harmony without discord. 
One sight of the porch would, I am persuaded, con- 
vert the greatest enemy of polychromic architecture. 
But where, alas ! in our northern climes, could you 
find the sun to flood it into life ? The warmth and 
richness of an eastern landscape seem ever to have 
been in the artist's mind. 

We passed through a lofty doorway from the 
porch, into a sombre hall, roofed in panel, pictured, 
propped up by rows of columns. We lit our candles, 
and blundered over fragments of ruin in chamber 
and corridor. The sunlight, penetrating through 
crevices above, mapped out little bright lights on 
the blackness of sculptured walls. Here and there 
shone the placid face of an Isis; here and there a 
knot of lotus, a sacred hawk, or the many-coloured 
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wings of cherubim. We stumbled into inner sanc- 
tuaries dark as night, populous with bats that flew 
about in terror, and solemn deities that from the 
wall looked down on the intruders with contemp- 
tuously apathetic gaze. We scrambled up secret 
stairways let into the thicknesses of wall or buttress, 
and leading to chambers on the roof. We edged 
crablike along narrow passages, where slant bars of 
light shot athwart dancing dust-motes, serving but to 
reveal the blackness of the gloom. Even here the wall 
was wrought into devices of genii, and beautified by 
the sweet mournful-faced Isis. Sometimes we dived 
into narrow horizontal shafts, propelling ourselves, 
serpent-fashion — to some unknown bourne — a wrig- 
gling, shuflBing motion. Once, in an external court, 
we plunged through a hole in the wall, and found 
ourselves in the labyrinth of dungeons. Candle in 
hand, we wandered hither and thither, prying into 
pent-up nooks and comers, where the atmosphere was 
lieavy and thick with the odorous mustiness of ages. 
We were hurrying back to the pleasant sunshine, 
when our Professor, reaching up a candle, detected a 
split in the stones above. Haroun made a "back" 
for us ; we climbed up and struggled through, pulling 
him up last. We were in a narrow cell ten feet 
high, with a rocky massiveness of masonry about us. 
The roof was spanned by stone or granite blocks, 
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and, looking narrowly, we discovered that the last 
block was wanting. It had been slid back, if I re- 
member well, through a groove in the masonry. 

We made a ladder of our bodies, and mutually 
pulled each other througL Here was a cell the 
exact counterpart of the last — a villanous-looking 
vault, gloomy and repellent as the Mamertine prisons 
by the Eoman forum — a cell over which Dante's 

*' Lasciate ogni speianm yoi ch' entrate '* 

might well have been written. From it, through a 
like trap-door, we ascended into a third chamber, 
more evil than the last, being farther from the light. 
We were evidently travelling up the thickness of 
some wall. Manifestly, we had mounted far above 
the level of the ground. But here was our utmost 
reach; for the block that should have opened a pas- 
sage above lay in its place. Not all our eflforts, with 
leverage of sticks and wedges of stone, would stir it. 
It would not budge. So, after some parley, we 
reluctantly descended — dropping down from loft to 
loft — ^frustrated in our toilsome pursuit, foiled in 
arriving at any clue to the enigma it propounded. 

Wherefore these vaults? Had they served to 
confine such as had ofiended the majesty of the 
priesthood? A terrible thought that — an awful 
dooml Fancy being incarcerated there— drowned in 

X 
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a darkness deeper than night; sealed in. the stone 
hermetically, like a frc^ in a flint ; hearing, perhaps, 
the faint, muffled murmur of a festive chorus in hall 
or atrium, but doomed to despair and death — alone 
— ^in that stony place ! For the granite block, once 
rolled into its groove, would effectually bar out the 
blessed sunlight for ever. 

Then there were sundry niches cut in the masonry 
— one or two, the height of a man's stature, in each 
cell. Wherefore? To hold a lamp, a flask of water, 
a loaf of bread? Further: that chamber into which 
we could not penetrate — what was its secret? A 
skeleton of priest or priestess — ^who should say? 

Haroun suggested hid treasure. Never before in 
visits to PhilaB had he hit on these cells. The dis- 
covery excited him, and I suspect the possibility of 
finding wealth spurred him in those desperate 
struggles to wrench back that obstinate stone. The 
Arab's dreams are ever of hid treasure. These are 
his airy castles. The architecture of all fancy-built 
palaces differs according to race; but give to an 
Egyptian Aladdin's lamp, and he would revel in an 
Eden of sapphire temples, where every flower and 
fruit of the garden was of ruby and gold. When 
Belzoni, in 1816, obtained the authorization of a 
Nubiaiji governor to dig through a sand-drift into 
the great rock temple of Aboo Simbel, it was on the 
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express condition of sharing equally in the spoils. 
The Oriental confidently expected treasure. This 
also was Haroun's hope, and his countenance fell as 
we departed. • 

Often, in Egyptian sanctuaries, a secret cell — 
wanting in this Philae temple — is found, hollowed in 
the wall of the adytum, or most holy place. You 
creep into it through an aperture in the blocks be- 
hind where the altar stood. Perhaps an unseen 
choir was hidden there, to impose on the emotions of 
such few as were admitted into the glooms of that 
dark oracle. For the only lights that shone on the 
solemn gods — ^the serpents, trailing fold on fold in 
glistening convolutions up to the azure star-sown 
ceiling above, the Typhous, with their maniac eyes, 
and vermilion tongues — were the flickering altar-fires 
of the adytum, or candles borne by attendant priests. 
Likely enough, from this came the Eomish custom 
of illuminating altars at midday.* 

Only one other chamber of this Philae temple will 
I refer to here — that is a chapel, small as an attic, 
perched on the roof of the western corridor. We 
came upon it at hazard, after wandering over that 
mysterious region where, — between the massive 

♦ " The tapers even now burnt before the Boman Catholic altars 
had also ixom. the earliest times been used to light up the splendours 
of the Egyptian altars in the darkness of their temples." — Shabpe, 
History of Egypt, ii., 302. See also HEUODORns, JEthiopica^ lib. L " 

X 2 
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blocks which, at dilBferent heights roof in transepts, 
vestibule, and adyta, — sundry gaps and crevices waylay 
your feet, and reveal deep, cool, dangerous abysses of 
blackness below. It is called by Egyptologists the 
resfwrredion chamber^ and bears on its walls a series 
of most interesting sculptures, representing the death 
and resurrection of Osiris. It stands in a sunny 
nook. Seven stairs, flanked by a smooth groove 
adapted, apparently, for the descent of a coffin, 
lead down to its entrance. We bent and passed 
in. No need of candles there, for the light glowing 
through a loophole burst on the pictured walls. The 
subject was treated in successive stages. Ton saw 
women weeping about the bier of the dead Osiris; 
anon the scene changed — there were winged figures 
like cherubim standing at head and foot, as if on 
guard, sheltering him with their wings; — then the 
symbolic soul, in the guise of a bird, hovered flut- 
tering over the motionless body; — signs of life 
supervened — a leg, an arm, moved. Thus, in many 
gradations and through a series of pictures — the 
theme ran on, until, at length, on the uttermost 
wall, fully robed and mitred, the god stood manifest 
— Osiris, living, enthroned, endowed with supreme 
command, bearing, in hands crossed over the breast, 
sceptre and flail, symbols of Power and Judgment. 
This sunny loft, spite of its solemn mysteries and 
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imposing story, has, in these latter days, descended 
to the ignoble rank of a travellers' luncheon-room. 
We found there unmistakable traces of a feast : 
fossil-like fragments of pigeon pie, chicken of doubt- 
ful antiquity, shreds of *The Times' newspaper, 
bottles, half-burnt sticks, charcoal — suggestive of 
watch&es, mocha fragrantly simmering, the brim- 
ming wine-cup, and other such delights. 

Apart from the Temple of Isis, sundry smaller 
sanctuaries here are dotted on hillock and upland, 
and mirrored on the hushed waters that linger 
around the pleasant shores of Philee. Not a rood 
of that sacred island is on the level. Thus, at every 
new turn some new feature of beauty presents itself. 
You could never photograph Philae. At best, you 
would obtain but a caricature. What street organs 
are as compared with music, such would that deli- 
neation be to the simple naturalness of peaceful 
Philae. We wandered from knoll to knoll, from 
mound to mound. We lighted upon an early Chris- 
tian city— crude tenements of unbumt brick, half, 
buried, and crumbling upon each other in a hopeless 
chaos of entanglement and confusion. Some cham-* 
bers were perfect, however: we kicked aside the 
bricks and pressed in. Crosses were painted on the 
plastered walls, which were arched over, and boasted 
of little loopholes that let in the light. 
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The early church must have had a flourishing 
colony at Philse. Standing here^ as on an extinct 
ant-hill, we could picture the children of the Cross 
in their simple worship, chanting their hymns be- 
neath the mighty shadow of Pharaoh's deserted 
temple. What a contrast! Above them fix)wned 
the august sepulchre of a dead faith ; in their hearts 
glowed the gentle buddings of a charity that was to 
sway the world. Unostentatious and humbling that 
creed, but pregnant with promise of an immortality 
more splendid than Egjrptian priest in his wildest 
imaginings ever dreamed of It was a touching 
sight, that little silent city branded with the simple 
cross. How eloquent the memories it called up! 
For of those hovels some, at least, were contempo- 
raneous, or within hail, of the first century, ^had 

lodged missionaries sent thither, may be, by the 
Apostles themselves. 

We came in our wanderings upon pleasant little 
terraces of lupin and flowering weeds, in places 
where knots of feathery palms bent over us and 
fragrant acacia bushes hemmed us in ; where, low on 
the shore beneath, patches of yellow com were 
waving ready for the sickle. It was the very early 
spring-time. Even in Italy the cherry had not as 
yet begun to snow down its wealth of white blossom 
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on the tender grass ; and yet the peasants of Biggeh 
—the island over against us— were preparing for the 
harvest. We watched them from our seats. Biggeh 
is built up of great porphyry blocks, that tower up 
to heaven ; but on its lower slopes, between great 
jagged boulders, and in crevices of stone, the over- 
flowing Nile has left a scanty legacy of rich brown 
earth. A thin crust, truly; but from those little 
patches of greenery the thrifty natives manage to 
live. For a while we watched them unseen, and 
amused ourselves in following their motions. As in 
the days of old Egypt, they reaped but the ears of 
the com, leaving the stalks in the ground. Women 
and boys, as usual, took the chief share of work. The 
men — drones in that hive — ^were dreamily lounging 
on the bank, or reclining in the purple shadows, 
smoking contemplatively. Children, of course, were 
irrepressible ; from the little chubby babies that lay 
rolling about under the reapers' feet, to the bright- 
eyed boys and girls paddling joyous on the brink of 
the stream, or swimming in mid-tide, or, in sheer 
wantonness of spirit^ ducking and splashing in the 
sunny water, with their glossy locks and soft dusky 
skin all humid and dripping. It was a summer 
pastoral — an African bucolic. But what set us most 
a-musing was the way these people battled with the 
rocks to get their bread. Each handful of soil had 
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been charily terraced and guarded. Verily they 
were in "league with the stones of the field," and 
preached to us a lesson of persevering husbandry. 
Eight valiantly they went about to subdue unkindly 
nature, and force it to yield to them the fruits of the 
earth. 

As soon as the children caught sight of us, we had 
to hold a levee. First a boy — a lusty-limbed fellow 
of fourteen^swam across the narrow strait, and ad< 
vanced hardily up the bank, shouting "Backsheesh;" 
then a group of girls followed in the wake of that 
•daring pioneer, cleaving the tide dexterously, and 
flashing through the ripples with a graceful rivalry 
of who should be first on shore. They crept up 
all modestly, through the blossoming lupin and 
yellow com, disentangling their way through trailing 
brambles that festooned a trellis of greenery from 
tree to tree, to where we sat under the palms' 
quivering shade. Who could refuse them "back- 
sheesh" — these little swarthy mermaids, that stood 
dripping and panting, eyes and teeth all aglow with 
hopes of gain? It was worth the few khamsas we 
scattered to see them scrambling in the dust. Each 
who got a copper harvested it gleefully in her mouth, 
and then set up a cry for more. Some of them wore 
pretty bead-necklaces that we coveted; but they 
would not venture near enough to let us examine 
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them. They were brave in their numbers, but timid 
singly. One unlucky gesture would have sent them 
flying like ducklings to the water. 

The natives of IBiggeh are pure Nubians, without 
a trace of negro blood ; and some of these children 
were of rare beauty. One or two, indeed, of their 
elder sisters, whom we afterwards saw, were perfect 
in feature and form. No Greek feces could have' 
been more refined, or more delicately chiselled. 
They all wore their hair clustering round the head, 
in a multiplicity of little plaits, cut even — like a 
fringe — only short over the temples. Nothing could 
be more modest than the bearing of these maidens 
of Biggeh. They seemed as unconscious of their 
beauty as of their scantiness of dress. How strange 
for people of so high a type to live in such savage- 
doml They seemed happy, however, and thrifty 
enough; for some of the old women— rich pro- 
prietors — whom we afterwards called on in the 
village, wore massive earrings of silver, besides other 
valuable ornaments — ^not to speak of anklets and 
nose-jewels. The natives seemed to be as much at 
home on the water as on dry land — an amphibious 
race. Women crossing from island to island dis- 
robed themselves of their one light-blue garment, 
wrapped it in a bundle, balanced it on their head, 
and so launched away into the stream, riding on a 
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log of wood. Even the babies swim ; it is the first 
lesson taught them. 

** This is the way they learn," said the father of 
a family to us, as we were talking with him on the }\ 
bank — ** so." And he caught up two or three small 
urchins in his arms, and flung them one after the 
other into midnstream. In effect, they wriggled 
themselves home quite naturally, like little tad- 
poles — the drollest caricatures imaginabla The log 
of wood, or faggot of doura-straw, upon [which it 
is the fashion to ride, is used out of mere laziness. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

ON THE TOWER AT SUNSET. 

The sun went down upon us as we sat grouped on 
the top of the great Pylon. The heat of the day 
was over; we had done our work; then came a 
breathing-time of rest. So we climbed the winding 
stair that led from loophole to loophole through the 
heart of that massive tower, that we might gain a 
loftier level and look abroad on the sunset — ^a fare- 
well look. 

No part of the tropic day utters such eloquent 
speech as its close. Never is the landscape so im- 
pressive — never does it take to itself such a wealth 
of colouring as when the sun goes down. And yet 
there is always a sadness in the scene. Dante's 
verse — 

'^ Sofii hour 1 ihat wakes the wish and melts the heart 
Of those who sail the seas on the first day 

When they from their sweet Mends are torn apart. 
Or fills with joy the pilgrim on his way, 

As the far bell of Vesper makes him start, 
Seeming to weep the dying day's decay,"* 



♦ ** Era gial ora," &o., rendered by Byron. 
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breathes of a melancholy imaged on every heart that 
has brooded over a sunset. But here, from this 
silent Philae temple, we were surveying a scene 
whose almost every feature spoke of majestic irim 
and calm decline. No wonder the eflTect was im- 
pressive. Few spots on this lonely earth could point 
a more powerful moral. Pilgrims on the fix)ntier 
land, we stood far from the sound and tumult of the 
living world, and old Egypt spoke to us across the 
centuries with its thousand voices of power — ^voices 
audible still to such as have ears to hear. Life, the 
ancient Saga said, was a stairway leading upwards 
through shadows, from which each stair broke off as 
the traveller ascended — ^broke off when his foot left 
it, slipped away, and was lost for evermore. An 
allegory sad as untrue I For around us the wrecks 
of his own nation uttered eloquently the truth 
that nothing altogether dies. Day by day living 
men touch chords that will vibrate for ever ; there 
is no escape from that law. The stair that dis- 
appears is not lost. The cities and kingdoms of the 
past are many-tongued and voiceful even now. 

Yes ; from that sunset tower we listened while 
Egypt, in deeper tones than fabled Menmon's song, 
preached to us a homily against pride by its mighty 
fall— how mighty let those splendid ruins that strew 
the plain of Thebes declare I 
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Egypt, eldest-bom of time; longest-lived of the 
nations of the earth ; who was fair in his greatness ; 
his root beside the multitude of waters ; whose 
height was exalted above all the trees of the field, 
and his bough multiplied, so that even the cedars 
in the garden of God could not hide him; not 
any tree in the garden of God was like him in 
beauty; fair by reason of his branches, under 
whose shadow dwelt great nations, so that all the 
trees of Eden envied him ; yet who — another 
Babylon — like Lucifer was struck down to helL 
For he had lifted up himself in height, and his 
heart was lifted up. Therefore God left him. His 
boughs were all broken by the rivers of the 
land; he fell in the midst of the slain. (Ezekiel 
ch. xxxi. and xxxii.) This was the Egypt that now 
lay spread out before us — that we had travelled 
over. Beautiful even in death ; still ** the basest of 
the kingdoms." 

Alas for the pleasant land! Another eventide 
was gathering its glooms around it. From over the 
great tawny desert, across the sand-vortexes of burn- 
ing Libya, the sun looked upon it as he went down. 
From Heliopolis, the great sun-city, all through the 
long valley, up past Memphis, Thebes, Syene, to 
this PhilsB on the border, broad zones of colour were 
deepening through endless iris-hued gradations, from 
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crimson into night. Indistinct palm-trees, afar off 
on the twilight stream, were nodding feebly in the 
dusk of dying day. All sound was hushed save 
the far-off murmur of the rapids, the shiver of the 
wind, and the faint, inarticulate noises of nightfall. 
Then the short-lived splendours of the after-glow 
mantled upon the land, flushing the firmament with 
their transitory hues ; and, as in a moment, all was 
dim. So ended day at Philae. 

That landscape would glow again under another 
dawn; but what of Egypt's moral night? When 
would its morning reappear, and the shadows flee 
away? For there is promise of a great morning 
to come. Memnon looks for it. The very loveli- 
ness of the land seems to prefigure it. Forsaken, 
not forgotten — a day will dawn upon Egypt more 
brilliant than that which is past. But when ? The 
son of Amoz, standing on the hiU-top, above the 
mists and shadows of earth, caught its glory from 
afar. It glowed ruddily on his face. 

"The Lord shall be known to Egypt^ and the 
Egyptians shall know the Lord in that day. . . , 
Egypt shall speak the language of Canaan, and 
there shall be an altar to the Lord in the midst of 
the land. ... In that day shall Israel be the third 
with Egypt and with Assyria, even a blessing in the 
midst of the land; whom the Lord of hosts shall 
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bless, saying, Blessed be Egypt my people." (Isaiah 
ch. xix. 18-25.) 

No Pharaoh, with his proud symbol of godship, 
Descendant of the Sun, shall see it. Neither Isis, 
Osiris, nor Ammon, though their temples outlast 
this night of darkness, shall stand in the clear ray 
of that dawn* The sun-god and moon-god shall 
be no more. That sun shall be no more the 
Egyptian's light by day, neither for brightness shall 
the moon give light unto him; but, partaking in 
Israel's blessedness, the Lord shall be unto him an 
everlasting light, and his sun shall no more go 
dovm. 

And now at this frontier post of Egypt and Nubia 
— ^though indeed PhilaB is beyond the border-line — 
I must perforce, kindly reader, stop to bid you fare- 
well. We have travelled together thus far through 
a land that to me is fuU of fond recollections ; where, 
indeed, I often journey in spirit as down some 
pleasant autumn avenue betwixt branchy trees, find- 
ing each tree linked to a memory; and here, spite 
of a lingering bent which ever beckons Egyptwards, 
I must grasp hands with you in Mendly adieu. For 
the rest-how, previous to hoisting sail in our down- 
ward journey, our little commonwealth mounted 
through Nubia, past the sculptured sanctuaries of 
Dakke and Amada, to the rock temples of Abou 
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Simbal, and thence followed on to the second cata- 
ract of the Nile ; and how, descending as aforesaid 
through Egypt, we halted on the river banks to visit 
tombs and temples at Ombos, Eileithyas, Edfon, 
Thebes, Denderah ; or, glancing off into the desert, 
strayed away through tremendous gorges, filled with 
night, leading to dizzy convent ledges, or descending 
into gloomy abysses cavernous with lodgments for 
the dead; or, finally, how, arriving at the City of 
the Faithful, we sunned ourselves awhile amid its 
pleasant palaces and walks, or wandering through 
streets that still enshrine remembered dreams of 
boyhood, steeped in wild holiday fancies, or lost in 
labyrinjihs of mediaeval story or lore of the * Arabian 
Nights — ^it must be for after-times to* tell. 



THE END. 
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